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and rejuvenated by change of air and scene, 

the CLuB WoMAN greets you in ali the con- 
scious pride of its re-burnished condition, its im- 
proved attire and its greater proportions. 
{From its old home in Boston whence it has sallied 
forth for ‘many years upon its message of love and 
encouragement to all good Club Women, it has now 
been removed and henceforth will be located in the 
Metropolis, reaching out from its new abiding place 
to the farthermost corners of the earth. 
{Its mission is to represent the Twentieth Century 
Club Woman in all the glorious development of her 
mentality, morality and spirituality. 
"Great Writers will adorn its pages with the offer- 
j* ' their genius, great thinkers will bring the 

ult of their careful deliberation, great workers 

will send statistics of great accomplishments, and so 
the CLus Woman will come to typify the highest 
intellectual and practical advancement of women. 
{During the years it has flourished in Boston under 
the immediate editorial supervision of Helen M. 
Winslow it has grown steadily in grace and infiuence. 
{To read the voluntary tributes of love and affection 
to the CLus Woman and its editor during the 
past years, is to experience a thrill of admiration 
that such earnest and skilful management has found 
such sincere appreciation. Merit is not always so 
beautifully rewarded in this cold world of ours. 
{But now is the CLuB WoMAN transplanted! Into 
the busy whirl and excitement of New York it has 
been cast and the vital force and energy which 
belong to the Empire City will ere long pulsate with 
regularity through its columns. Eight hundred 
thousand women claim it officially as their own. 
And so it must ever remain—the mouthpiece of the 
entire world of organized womanhood—the con- 
necting link between the north and south, east and 
west and every part of this civilized globe where 
high aspirations, noble ambitions and splendid 
achievements mark the pathway of the Club Woman 
of to-day 
We said ‘“‘eight hundred thousand women claim her 
officially as their own.’’ We must sorrowfully admit 
that the greatest part of the eight hundred thousand 


IKE an old friend who has become refreshed 


claim her in theory only and not via the subscription 


list. However that is a trifling oversight which a 
willing mind, a willing purse and a postage stamp 
can remedyv—and it will be the constant aim and 
endeavor of the new management of the CLuB 
Woman to see that the magazine is not only present 
in the homes of its loyal supporters—in the spirit, 
but also in the full glory of its revived and revised 
actuality. And this will be done by adhering to the 
following methods. 

{In retaining the personal note—the means of 
communication and the only means at present 
available between you and all the rest of our dear, 
admired and mutually interested world of club 
women. They will enjoy and profit by what you 
say. You will find inspiration in what they do, and 
thus through the columns of the CLluB Woman will 
be woven an endless chain of mutal benefit that, 
riveted and bound by loving interest in one another, 
will in time become a garlanded cable of strength and 
beauty. | 

“You will find in the CLusB Woman attractions 
which no other magazine can offer. This number 
speaks for itself; but this number is only a suggestion 
of the excellencies of the future. We are Club 
Women, hence we must do as all Club Women Do— 
Improve. And so may you be as interested in 
watching our development as wise, energetic, earnest 
and far-seeing editors as we shall be in observing the 
practical evidences of your encouragement and 
support. 

{One of our celebrated contemporary editors has the 
occasional habit of prefacing the issue under consid- 
eration with something like this:—‘“I truly believe 
this is the best issue of the we have ever pub- 
lished.”’ The editor of the Crus Woman can 
truthfully say that this is the best issue of the CLus 
WomAN that the present management has ever 
produced—it being the first. 

{But this is veering close to frivolity, when the 
matter under onsideration is both serious and im- 
portant. A’ /a aforesaid editor: ‘You will like this 
magazine,’ and you are earnestly requested to note 
its diversified attractions—its palpable effort to 
touch upon every field in which you may be inter- 
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ested, and its frank willingness to cater to the entire 
world of Club Women with loyal desire to please 
them. 

“| Now, if after this, the several hundred thousand 
missing subscribers do not immediately bring into 
activity the previously mentioned combination of 
mind, purse and postage stamps, then—well, then 
we will strive to attain such a degree of editorial, 
managerial and literary perfection that no other 
course will be possible. 


sf 


“Industrial training is a more important factor 
in the development of the mind and character 
than most people realize. Higher education of 
women seems to be the cry all over the land, 
especially in this beloved United States of ours— 
yet I question whether industrial training is not 
fully as important 1n its effects upon the community. 
“Girls born amid humble surroundings, who belong 
to a class of society where mental cultivation is 
practically unknown, should receive their education 
through their hands. 

“To take a girl from the poorer classes, to educate 
her mind alone, to fit her for a clerical position, the 
supply for which more than exceeds the demand; 
to open up the magical avenues of knowledge to her 
when, by force of circumstances, her family and 
friends must remain in their ignorant, unenlight- 
ened condition—this is not always a real benefit to 
her nor a means of happiness. 

“True, it may be considered a step in the right 
direction for the elevation of the species, but no 
unconscious human being should be sacrificed for a 
principle. Independent self-supporting happiness 
will do more to raise the standard of the future gen- 
erations than over-educated starvation. 

“Aside from the material benefits arising there- 
from a glow of satisfaction accompanies the success- 
ful accomplishment of a manual task, which cannot 
fail to be beneficial to the worker. 

{To produce something that is perfect, well-pro- 
portioned and complete in all its details, brings a 
unique pleasure rarely attainable in any other way, 
We all know the blessedness of work—God’s greatest 
boon and blessing to mankind. Well-directed, well- 
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organized, intelligent work is the panacea for every 
ill on top of the earth, except ill health. But after 
the stress and toil of the body, the exhilaration of a 
task well done is needed. 

{To work all day and reap only mistakes, to be 
forced to use up precious time in undoing blunders, 
to be subject to blame, abuse and censure from those 
higher in authority, because lack of training has 
resulted in lack of skill—this is to be in a condition 


where wretchedness of mind is added to the fatigue 


of the body until the burden becomes almost intoler- 
able. 

{The weary and discouraged girl is often driven 
through repeated failures to suicide—either moral 
or physical. 

{Does not the task of helping those who are anxious 
to learn but who lack the opportunity, belong to us? 
For what purpose have we women been permitted 
to organize ourselves into clubs and societies except 
that unity would make us more powerful for good! 
It is a fallacy for us to believe that we ourselves are 
responsible for the splendid might and strength 
which has come to us through organization. Beyond 
our feeble efforts is the great guiding Hand that rules 
the earth and is even now pointing out to us one way 
in which we can show a valid reason for our existence. 
{Help the girls, the young, misguided girls, who 
walk with uncertain feet along an ‘uncertain way, 
hampered by their ignorance and their surroundings, 
to become useful members of society. Help them 
to perform their part in the universal scheme of 
Humanity so that by their skilled labor, either in 
the home as domestics or in the manufactories of 
this broad land, comfort and peace may be theirs, 
and power and influence for greater good, their 
employers. 

{The women of New York State are making a val- 
iant effort to establish industrial training, and in 
November at the Utica convention will decide upon 
the plan and scope of this great enterprise. Money, 
the Arbiter of our Realizations, is needed to make 
this project the success it ought to be and the philan- 
thropic club woman who has the means and recog- 
nizes in herself the instrumentality of a higher 
Power, may find an outlet for her generous impulses 
in this direction. 
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Stirs. Evward Addison Greeley, 


General Feveration Evitor 


as an Army With Banners” 


dividuals adapted to each other in con- 
geniality of taste, by some happy accident 
of environment, or the apparent caprice of circum- 
congenial social atoms 


© tae unit of society to-day is a congeries of in- 


stance. Inevitably the more 


evolved into the well-rounded sphere of the central 
idea, the norm, of the woman’s club. 

Considering the individual club as a _ unit, its 
members combined merely as the result of propin- 
quity,—which Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes jocosely 


Mrs. EpwarRpD ADDISON GREELEY 


seek each other with unconscious purpose, as a breath 
of wind crystallizes the floating particles of the at- 
mosphere, or as a subtle chemical force unifies the 
sparkling dust of the diamond. 

Among American women this phase of organic 
social development has silently, almost spontaneously, 


termed strongest inducement to matrimony,” 
this gathering together of women may seem only the 
natural effect of the gregarious instinct dominant in 
human existence. The broader view, that the wom- 
an’s club is a distinct sociological factor, is reinforced 
by some figures concerning it which are as exact as 
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the tabulated data of political science, or the statis- 
tics of sociology. 

Organized womanhood is but in its incipient 
stage, yet already it presents a startling aggregate 
of numbers. Taking the club as a unit, the thirty- 
eight State Federations are but so many individual 
groups which constitute the colossal total of the Gen- 
eral Federation, an army of thoughtful, clear-eyed 
women marching in the dawn of a new day. 

As a solar system in itself, the splendid whole of 
the General Federation becomes a unit of vet greater 
magnitude, combining with other groups of women 
united for definite lines of thought and effort, into 
a constellation sweeping majestically through a new 
heaven to a new earth, extending from the zenith 
of aspiration to the horizon of human endeavor. 

In the great Empire State, New York, is the largest 
State contingent of volunteer militia, numbering, ac- 
cording to the latest report of the Adjutant-General, 
11,000 officers and men. ee 

In the same commonwealth the Federation or 
otherwise enrolled club women number 35,000. 

Illinois has a body of militia numbering 6,300,— 
and the registered club women number 23,000. 

By Act of Congress, February 2, 1901, the United 
States Regular Army is limited to 100,000 officers 
and enlisted men, the actual force being about 68,000. 

With the General Federation, as but one of all the 
great units of Organized Womanhood, the total is 
nearly a million and a quarter women in organized 
unity, and many more are in clubs not yet included in 
any federation. 

Miss Helen Miller Gould, the inspiring leader of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary of the Naval Branch, Y. M. 
C. A., has under her special banner a comparatively 
small number, but whose beneficent influence is felt 
throughout the United States Navy. 

The beautiful structure in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard, a building made possible for the Uncle Sam’s 
Jackies by Miss Gould’s gift of nearly one hundred 
thousand dollars, is furnished by different women’s 
patriotic societies, who testify to their appreciation 
of marines on duty by making shore-leave a prospect 
of comfort. 

The group of Women’s Patriotic Societies is of 
surprising magnitude. Leading them all in numbers 
are 145,000 women concentrated in the Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, forming more than three thousand corps 
scattered the country over, as ministering angels 
in the battle of life, where the struggle is hand to 
hand, and the banners furled. 

The Daughters of the American Revolution have 


40,000 members, the Daughters of the Revolution 


4,000; the National Society United States Daughters 
of 1812, the two Societies of the Colonial Dames, the 
Order of the Daughters of Liberty, to name only the 
largest bodies, those having national charters which 
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dignify their status and clearly explain their purpose, 
count many thousands more. 

In the philanthropic group the figures are corres- 
pondingly great. The Ladies of the Maccabees of 
Michigan, and the Maccabees of the World, two noble 
beneficiary societies, count 105,000 members, with 
about 2,500 separate lodges. In the last fiscal year 
they disbursed nearly four million dollars from their 
benefit funds.. 

The International Sunshine Society has an enor- 
mous field of activity peculiarly its own in benevo- 
lent work. 

The Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Association has 
780 branches, and a membership of 80,000. In the 
fourteen years of its existence, from its benefit funds 
have been distributed over two and a quarter million 
dollars, women acting as custodians over the recipi- 
ents and the funds. 

The National League of Working Women is a 
group with special definition of purpose, and the 
Ladies’ Legal Aid Societies protect a defenceless class 
of wage earners. 

The National Council of Jewish Women is yet an- 
other group, devoted to good works and lavish in 
the financial aid given to those of their own faith 
deserving its bounty. 

Most widespread in its national diversity is the 
Young Women’s Christian Association of the World. 
Founded in 1894, it has nine national centres, includ- 
ing Great Britain, the United States, Canada, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Norway, Sweden, and India. 
The membership seems almost incalculable, because 
it fluctuates from year to year, but a conservative 
estimate would place it in the hundreds of thousands. 

The most firmly established organization of women 
working toward a definite aim, is the National 
American Woman’s Suffrage Association. This has 
an independent society working in every State and 
territory in the United States and has about 30,000 
subscribers. 

The Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, having 
enlarged its scope to include beneficent and legislative 
work for women and children, has grown in member- 
ship to 600,000, and is an international factor. 

The practical value of helping women who can 
partly help themselves is wisely carried out in the 
croup of the ubiquitous Women’s Exchanges. One 
finds them everywhere, representing a genuine co- 
operative business scheme, skilfully conducted ex- 
clusively by women, paying a good return to all con- 
nected with it. Like the Y. W. C. A., the member- 
ship is fluctuating, but always great. 

Largest and most far-reaching of all, is the Inter- 
national Council of Women, which seeks to affiliate 
the organized women of the entire civilized world. 
It meets once in three years to discuss problems vital 
to womanhood everywhere. Nihil mihi humanum 
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alienum might properly be the motto of their Coun- 
cils, which represent by delegates an aggregate of 
800,000 women bound together in societies and or- 
ganizations. 

As will be seen at a glance in this condensed enu- 
meration, as bald in effect as the Homeric catalogue 
of ships that sailed to the Siege of Troy, the massing 
together of women is a factor mighty to reckon with. 

It is a modern Bucephalus, passive until he 
learned his reserve of strength, then tamed 
only by the hand that knew how to use 
controlling power. What women may do with 
these units of organized forces, when they are 
once amalgamated, none may foretell. Except- 
ing one point only,—that their vitalizing energy 
will be used for the uplifting and healing of the wait- 
ing nations. Public opinion is growing wiser than to 
imagine that women’s clubs are really conducted as 
a perpetual merry-go-round of luncheons, fétes, re- 


ceptions, intermingled with ludicrous shipwrecks ' 


on the reefs of parliamentary law, and fierce storms 
raging at the equinoctial elections. 

It is a curious effect of the ease that comes with 
attentive practice, that in the great club centres, Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, Denver, San Francisco, these 
cities indicating seven-league-steps across the Conti- 
nent, the most fervent parliamentarians are at the ends 
of the radii. The same is true as regards assuming 
official responsibility. In a small club, every woman 
has the buzzing of a presidential apis mellifica, sip- 
ping the honey of sweet anticipation from her bonnet’s 
flowers. The large club speedily sifts out the woman 
for special choice, and the struggle is more frequently 
to persuade the right woman to take up such a burden 
as the presidency of a large club has become. 

Especially worthy of praise is the conscientious care 
and scrupulous exactitude shown by women’s club 
treasurers in their onerous position. The same fidel- 
ity prevails when they are guardians of large sums 
of money disbursed for philanthropic use. No snap 
shot of the ubiquitous camera has ever yet caught the 
trim outline of the back of a tailor-made gown, as a 
feminine treasurer flits gaily with the cash box over 
the border line of Canada. Woman may be so illogical 
in the heat of club politics, as to protest that so slight 
a thing as a constitution need not interfere between 
friends, but in her most heated moments she never 
dreams of skipping beyond club jurisdiction with the 
treasury funds. 
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In the perspective of the masculine eye, this may 
seem simply a circumstance,—to the woman depositor 
who trembles with combined shadows of a wrecked 
bank and the man on the north-bound express, there 


is a certain attraction of steadfastness in the small . 


feet which walk a straight and narrow way, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, nor over the bound- 
ary line. 


In the noble work of stimulating organized methods 
of social benefits and’ progress, women bear their 
share with altruistic devotion. Last year was an 
epoch of unprecedented gifts of money in the cause 
of education. The Cecil Rhodes scholarships, the 
Cornegie libraries, the Rockefeller donations, startled 
the public, but these lavish sums were rivalled by Mrs. 
Stanford’s presentation of thirty million dollars to 
the Stanford University named for her son, and Mrs. 
Phoebe A. Hearst gave to the University of California 
an amount Awhich will place its material equipment 
second to none, and enable it in mining engineering 
to lead the world. 

Organized Womanhood advances with the meas- 
ured, consistent movement of the Sun-dial, whose 
finger cannot be stayed. It is a cumulative foree 
which as yet scarcely knows its own destiny. It 
looks for the rising sun to reveal what the day has in 
store, be it a cause to champion, a wrong to redress, 
a standard of truth to advance for humanity to follow. 

In the figures quoted of the number of women 
banded together in various lines of activity, the for- 
eign associations have been purposely excluded,— 
our vision is filled with surprise at the marvelous 
statistics which go to the credit of our true American 
women. They are the glorious new army of the re- 
public, fit leaders for all the rest of the world. In 
all these organizations, there is none that is not dis- 
tinctly for the benefit of human beings, the uplifting 
of life——from the little child toiling in the factory, 
who is being saved by the clubs working for Child 
Labor legislation, to the college boy or girl receiving 
a free education, or the woman helped by gentle 
hands that minister toher. Thus the prophetic vision 
of the wisest of men, when he wrote long centuries 
before the dawn of the present new day: 


“Who is she that looketh forth in the morning: 
Fair as the Moon, 
Clear as the Sun,— 
As an Army with Banners ?” 


Bt 
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Jennie Cunningham Crolp 


“Fenny June” 
Aan Appreciation 


N the joyful Christmas-tide of 1829 into the sweet 
influence of an English country home there 
came to life a blue-eyed, brown-haired maiden, 

whose sunny nature was destined to laugh with glad- 
ness of heart, or smile through falling tears, for 


gather such a rich harvest in the confidence of her 
fellow-women. Her eager mind was a rich soil for 
the growth of ideas springing from her fertile brain, 
which led her to be both conservative and impetuous, 
grave or vivacious, ever fearless and versatile, all 


more than seventy eventful years. “Jenny June” 
while yet a child came with her family to New York 
State, entering here an atmosphere well adapted to 
foster her activities and her power to work for the 
good of others. Her breadth of vision and her genial 
sympathy would have been evinced in any land or 
clime, but in the stimulating freedom of American 
thought her abilities developed to their best. 

She found opportunity to plant the seeds of earnest 
independence of thought, of which later she was to 
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pervaded with the wholesome balance of quick pene- 
tration. 

To her is due the tribute of praise for having borne 
the heat and burden of the day in the early develop- 
ment of women’s clubs. Friends tried to persuade her 
to abandon her plans for organizing woman’s varied 
abilities, ridicule assailed her most cherished hope, 
and the sarcasm of opponents barred the way. She 
lived to triumph in seeing her aims successful, and 
after thirty-five years of club life to be honored by 
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one of the highest gifts in the power of the General 
Federation to offer—the Honorary Vice-Presidency. 

Mrs. Croly formulated in 1890 her well-matured 
plan for a General Federation of women’s clubs, and 
with the cordial assistance of the ‘Mother Club, 
Sorosis,”’ issued the first call for representatives of 
women’s clubs of all the States to meet. 


Stimulated by the success of the General Federa- 
tion, Mrs. Croly urged the formation of the New 
York State Federation, and assisted by Sorosis as 
the hostess, an invitation was issued to all the State 
clubs to be the guest of Sorosis at Sherry’s, Novem- 
ber, 1894. 

Mrs. Croly’s life work as a writer had gone for- 
ward hand in hand with her club interests, and, hav- 
ing finished the foundation work of the two federa- 
tions, she devoted her time to the preparation of her 
massive volume on the “Growth of the Woman's 


The South Wind blows across the harrowed fields, 
And lo! the young grain springs to happy birth; 
His warm breath lingers where the granite shields 
Intruding flowers; and the responsive earth 
Impartially her varied harvest yields. 
Through long ensuing months with tender mirth 
The South Wind laughs, rejoiciig in the worth 
Of the impellent energies he wields 
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Club Movement,” which is a monument to her pa- 
tient industry, and the only permanent record of the 
development of women’s clubs in America. 


A beautiful memorial of Mrs. Croly, her achieve- 
inents and her life, is in preparation by the Woman’s 
Press Club of New York City, of which she was the 
Founder and President. This work is a loving com- 
pilation of tributes from men and women of many 
lands, who valued Mrs. Croly as a friend and as 
a leader. Poets, litterateurs, painters, preachers, 
friends, even little children, testifying to the 
charm of anature which was inspirational in 
its influence on others, as sunny at the heart 
as the June day she chose as her _ pseudo- 
nym. sleeps—but each woman who to- 
day shares the benefit and the responsive pleasure of 
club life, should place a leaf in the garland for “Jenny 
June.” MASON GREELEY. 


Within our minds the memory of a name 
Will move, and fires of inspiration that burned low 
Among dead embers break in quickening flame; 
Grain of the mind, flowers of the heart will grow, 
While She in Heaven haply smiles to know 
The influences of her gentle fame. 
ETHEL Morse. 
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GREETING FROM THE GENERAL FEDERA- 
TION TO ALL CLUB WOMEN. 


) As the lotus days of summer are past and the ac- 
tivities of life renewed, what more fitting than to 
quote the words of Paul, “Grace unto you and 
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peace!” That grace without which all effort proves 
unworthy, the peace which acknowledges a spirit of 
rivalry only in good works. 

The last club year was a fruitful one, and the gen- 
eral interest in child labor has been largely instru- 
mental in the enactment of laws in Illinois, Virginia, 
North and South Carolina, Alabama and New York 
for the amelioration of its evils, with vagrancy laws 
recently passed in Georgia, which will aid in their 
mitigation. 

' The special work of the General Federation out- 
lined at Los Angeles, has been carried forward nobly, 
but much is yet to be consummated; and I bring you 
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at the opening season Goethe’s message, not only for 
this work, but all that is temporarily subservient to it, 
—"Travel, travel back intapffe; and take with you 
that holy earnestness, ee. alone makes 
life eternity.” DIMIES T. S. DENISON, 


New York City. 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT, G. F. W. C. 
MRS. ROBERT J. BURDETTE. 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION. 


“One as the sea, but many as its waves ;” 
Central as the Sun, divergent as its rays; 
Separated fingers—inseparable hand; 
Mountain, valley, meadow—one united land; 
A million burning thoughts from one common 
mind— 
A million earnest women—One Womankind! 
A thousand zealous clubs, in every land and nation 
Bind the world together in One General Federation. 
CLARA B. BURDETTE. 


“Sunnycrest,’ Pasadena. 


HONORARY PRESIDENT GENERAL FEDER- 
ATION WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


MRS. ELLEN HENROTIN. 


The CLus WoMAN in its new form brings‘its own 
welcome with it, for it has won the support of the 
clubs and no publication has better merited its suc- 
cess. It has been the wise policy of the past to present 
all points of view on any subject and to be strictly 
non-partisan and nen-sectional; in a word, to confine 
the articles to the subject-matter of club methods and 
reports of club work. The CLtuB Woman has thus 
become virtually a clearing-house for the State Fed- 
erations and the individual clubs. The more ad- 
vanced and scientific club methods both in work and boa 
study, have come in many cases, from the inspira- 
tion gathered from reading of what other clubs are 
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endeavoring to accomplish in the reports issued by 
The CLtus Woman. What is known as the club 
movement is but a part of the general process of pop- 
ular education, which term can be translated into the 
modern conception of what is implied in the words 
University Spirit, and which practically embraces 
such educational methods as University Extension 
Lectures, Chautauqua University, and last, but not 
least, the women’s clubs. More and more the latter 
are endeavoring to correlate their study classes and 
practical work with the educational aim and social 
life about them; thus the CLuB WoMAN can be in the 
future, as it has been in the past, a most important 
agency in placing before the clubs the results of such 
efforts in similar organizations as are realizing in ac- 
tual performance the spirit of co-operation, correla- 
tion and centralization, the three potentialities of this 
day and generation, The past record of this publica- 
tion argues well for its future, and the new venture 
will be sure of the cordial good wishes and support 
of the clubs. ELLEN M. HENROTIN. 
Chicago. 


CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
MISS L. B. POPPENHEIM. 


I am very glad to send you an indorsement of the 
Crus WomaAA for its new issue. 

Realizing the value of the CLuB Womawn to the 
General Federation in the past, and appreciating the 
necessity for it in the extension of the club work in 
the future, please accept my sincere good wishes for 
its enlarged field of endeavor. 


LOUISA B. POPPENHEIM, 


Charleston. 


HONORARY NEMBERS, G. F. W. C. 
LADY DILKE. 


I am very glad to have the opportunity of saying 
that my interest in all forms of co-operation among 
women includes club life—the healthy aspect of 
which, as fostering self-reliance and an intelligent 
interest in social and industrial questions, I have fre- 
quent opportunities of observing as chairman of the 
Women’s Trades-Union League. 


Very truly, 
EMILIA F. S. DILKE. 
London, Eng., 76 Sloane street, S. W. 


Che Club Woman II 
HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT, G. F. W. C. 


MRS. JULIA WARD HOWE, 


I send affectionate greeting to the CLus WoMAN 
in her new surroundings. May she have music where- 
ever she goes, the fine music of harmony and of sym- 
pathy. JULIA WARD HOWE, 

Boston. 


HONORARY VICE-PRESIDENT, G. F. W. C. 


MRS. CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, LOS ANGELES. 


Beloved Members of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs: 


It gives me great joy to send you a greeting upon 
the new departure of our CLUB WOMAN. 

I do so most heartily, because of the hope and prom- 
ise that this remove means a firmer foundation and a 


Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe 


broader outlook for it. And because nothing which 
concerns the present welfare and progress of the 
“eternal womanly” but touches my heart of hearts. 
And consider the scope of its programme: 

‘This magazine is the official organ of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—that august body with 
its immense membership of culture and position ;” “the 
official organ of the National Congress of Mothers,” 
that superb “home reserve ;” “the official organ of the 
United Daughters of 1812,” the patriotic daughters of 
heroic sires—who can measure or limit the power for 
good thus represented ? 

What visions rise before me of the might of this 
gracious fellowship and influence, as representing the 
highest ideals and therefore the noblest action! And 
this is not the idle dream of the fanatic, but the sober 
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judgment of one who looks over the field of the past 
and into the future, from the height of eighty years 
or more; who builds a probable future from the mar- 
velous advances of our late centuries, and beholds 
with delight the new transforming face of organized 
womanhood marshaling against ignorance, injustice 
and competition ; these rampant foes of the home, the 
family, of social order and peace ; these most alarming 
factors in a possible “race suicide.” Surely, neither 
the wars of aggression or conquest of territory can 
long prevail against the indignant protest of united 
womanhood and motherhood! Nor can municipal 
and national competition long poison the atmosphere 
into which precious young souls are launched from 
the safe haven of home, an atmosphere which now 
makes of none effect, too often, the teaching of 
mother, of school and of prophet. 


I beseech you, dear women and mothers, use these 
superb opportunities, these sacred duties, not only as 
individuals but as a united and irresistible moral fact. 
Take action at once, I pray you, in all wise, womanly 
ways, to bring in the era of peace and good will to 
men of all nations and climes. Begin at home, in 
your own communities and you will rally and be 
greeted by the men and brothers of clean lives and 
of public spirit, as has already been done whenever 
tried. 

Allow me.to refer to cue line of action which is now 
being undertaken in some of cur cities. 

It is that the members of our clubs unite in form- 
ing from their membership, or outside of it, a com- 
mittee of women of sound judgment, experience and 
position, and of sympathy/ with each of the dominant 
political parties, which committee shall scan _thor- 
oughly and impartia!ly the character and record of all 
candidates put forward by those parties, and pledge 
themselves to indorse, or to use thei influence, glibly 
against any candidate shown to be unfit. Suffragists 
and those opposed can thus work Icgically side by side 
to help lessen the appalling evils which now menace 
our homes and our liberties and to bring in the glad 
day of the “co-operative commonwealth.” 


Peace and joy in well-doing, be yours, dear women! 
In the best of bends, 


Faithfully yours, 


CAROLINE M. SEVERANCE, 


Los Angeles. 


MRS, BEDFORD FENWICK. 


Greeting to the CLus Woman! 

As an honorary member of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, may I be permitted to convey a 
few words of cordial greeting to the CLus Woman, 
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which is to voice in the future even more extensively 
than in the past, the aims and aspirations of women 
workers in social reform and in professional and in- 
dustrial progress. 

As a trained nurse, I would invite the readers of 
your admirable journal to take a sympathetic interest 
in the development of nursing on educational lines, to 
realize the need for a definite professional standard 
in preliminary, clinical and post-graduate education 
for nurses. I would also plead for their individual 
help toward effecting just legislation for graduate 
nurses, whereby they may attain through State regis- 
tration that legal status and protection which is their 
right and by which alone the sick can obtain a guar- 
antee of efficient nursing. 

With heartfelt good will, I am yours faithfully, 


ETHEL GORDON FENWICK, 


President International Council of Nurses. 


London, Eng. 


Montreal, Canada. 


A Greeting from Our Northern Neighbor: 


On my return from Europe I find awaiting me the 
tempting invitation of our General Federation Editor 
that, as an honorary member of the Federation, I send 
a fraternal word for your special August issue. Al- 
though I| fear that by this date the magazine has gone 
to press, I cannot but risk the chance of the latest mail 
to tell of my appreciation of your magazine in the 
pas<_and my sanguine hope for its future. I note the 
transter of the othce to New York, the important adai- 
tions to the editorial desks, the resolute adherence to 
the high conservative standard already established 
and the proposed development of a broadening scope 
and field. 

All of the policies are in the right direction and 
will bring you a handsome return im eager, constant 
readers. Keep ever in mind the varied interests of 
North, South, East and West and endeavor to bring 
them into one. Extend your list of official organ rep- 
resentation and constitute yourself a fair and impartial 
friend. Do not despise a good business management, 
and put a question mark, however faint or occasional, 
after “Society, Fashion and Fiction.” 

With many thanks for the opportunity and the 
privilege of the greeting, believe me the faithful 
friend and admirer of THE CLusB WoMAN. 


MARGARET POLSON MURRAY, 


Montreal, Canada. 
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GREETINGS FORM THE PRESIDENTS OF 
THE STATE FEDERATIONS TO THEIR 
FEDERATED CLUBS. 


Arkansas. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. M. R. NEAL. 

At the beginning of the seventh season of our fed- 
erated existence, I am glad to use this courteously of- 
fered medium to remind you that club extension de- 
mands our best efforts this year. Let us have at least 
one federated club in every county, that the beneficent 
influences of federated club life may penetrate to 
every corner of the State, to the towns and to the 
country, is our aim. It is individual work that will 
tell in this behalf, so no one need wait for club vote 
or committee appointment to take up this work in her 
neighborhood, or as she has opportunity in traveling 


about the State. MARGARET R. NEAL. 
Helena. 


California. 


PRESIDENT, MRS, L. F. DARLING. 

We thank the General Federation Editor for the 
privilege of addressing our State clubs and through 
the CLur WoMmMAN we are happy to convey to every 
club woman in California_our fraternal greeting. 

Numerically, the year thts far shows an increase 
of eleven new clubs. We now number one hundred 
and thirty-six clubs with a membership of nine thou- 
sand four hundred and fifty. What we are and do 
mean much more than a muster-roll can tell. We 
sincerely trust, however, that with added numbers the 
vear has brought us a better understanding and a 
higher appreciation of club work and withal a higher 
ideal of the duties and possibilities of life. 


MARY E. DARLING, 


Riverside. 
Colorado. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. EDWARD T. BRADFORD. 
(Greeting: 


Felicitation upon a> year of worthy achievement. 


‘Assurance of a year to come lived upon a still highey 


plane of vision and service—these I bring to you as 
garnerings from the twelve months’ work. The Colo- 
rado Federation is beginning to be in its actual ex- 
pression that which it has been potentially since its 
birth. It has proved itself during 1902 and 1903 a 
vital force in the life of the Commonwealth. It has 
been a revealer of the soul of the Commonwealth and 
a focusing point for its higher energies. It has stim- 
ulated ideas, quickened the sense of beauty, intensified 
and systematized the spirit of consecration of all its 
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members, and through them has touched the larger 
communal life. | 


The result of this unified, devoted effort of the 
women of Colorado is writ large upon the — 
of the past year. The purer, higher, broad¢r vision 
that is ours has incarnated itself in fundamental serv- 
ice. Witness the State Traveling Library Commis- 
sion, and the most approximately perfect anti-Child 
Labor laws in the United States as one phase of the 
faithful service born of the higher vision. Witness 
the closer touch between the home and the school, 
based upon the more accurate knowledge of recipro- 
cal relations. Feel the quickened beating of the pulse 
by which we measure the sense of beauty. Congrat- 
ulate yourselves upon the splendid promise of the 
young lives whose pathway to the vision of the 
scholar and the service of the worker has been 
smoothed by the Scholarship committee. Be happy 
in the knowledge that musical progress is one out- 
ward sign of the inward grace of harmony. 


But, deepest and most helpful fact of all—each day 
we are more fully discovering each other. We are 
learning the truth about ourselves. Externals mean 
less and less. The verities of the simple human life 
are manifesting in power and radiating in love. The 
Federation is a true organism—not merely an organi- 
zation. Its members function within and through 
it in the liberty that is based upon law, and its func- 
tions within the still larger organism to which it owes 
allegiance—the international band of women wprking 
in unity through diversity for perfection. e have 
learned to think because we have learned to see, and 
we have learned to see because we have learned to be. 
More logical reasoning based upon a more unclouded 
vision, based again ypon a deepened sense of self- 
realization, grown into a doing of real deeds—these 
are the fruits of the year. 

The Colorado Federation offers them to the Gen- 
eral Federation as its share of the forward movement 
that is lifting humanity to the sunlit heights of the 
new day. MARY C. C. BRADFORD, 


Brighton. 
Florida. 


PRESIDENT, MRS, LAWRENCE HAYNES. 


To the Clubs Belonging to the State Federation of 

Fair Florida, Greeting: 

The season of 1903-'04 opens most auspiciously for 
our club work, our committee having accomplished 
much which they designed. 

The educational committee is much gratified by 
the appropriation by the legislature of a portion of 
the Indian war claim fund for our public schools. 
Also, to the Woman’s Club of Jacksonville is due the 
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credit of influencing their citizens to vote for the sub- 
district tax for the benefit of county schools. 

The increasing interest throughout the State in 
forestry and bird preservation gives the work of these 
committees much weight and encouragement. House- 
hold economics, reciprocity and social purity are 
within the work of our Federation, and I trust that 
at our annual meeting in January every club then 
represented will both give and receive inspiration and 
aid from the reports of these committees. 


KATE LEYDEN HAYNES. 


Jacksonville. 


Illinois. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. GEORGE R. BACON. 


On behalf of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, allow me to express sincere congratulations 
and good wishes for the enlarged opportunity which 
is before the CLusB WoMAN to extend its influence 
with the Women’s Clubs of the nation. May its ideals 
all become realities, and its circulation be limited only 
by the membership of the entire roster of clubs, both 
State and general, is the wish of Illinois. 

We are happy to report club interests in the State 
are in a healthy condition of advancement and the 
coming year one of promise. 

The entire Federation rejoices in the passage of the 
child labor and compulsory education bills, which 
were indorsed at the annual meeting in October, 1902. 

Much work was done by the women all over the 
State in securing their passage, and they are grateful 
to have the State thus placed in the front rank in 
good laws effecting the small wage earners. 

Club women are anticipating a most helpful and en- 
joyable meeting at Cairo, October nineteenth to twen- 
ty-third. 

The programme is rich in every department, and 
the city of Cairo is preparing that generous welcome 
known by the name the world round as Southern hos- 
pitality. 

It is hopeful that the attendance will indicate the 
response the State will give to the preparations made 
for its pleasure. EUGENIE M. BACON. 


Decatur. 


Indiana. 
PRESIDENT, MISS MINNETTA THEODORA TAYLOR. 


Greeting to the Indiana Federation which has ac- 
complished so much this year in philanthropic legis- 
lation, in organizing charity, in education, in arrang- 
ing reciprocity among its clubs, in self-improvement 
and in increase of numbers. Congratulations on its 
three years of life and its sturdy promise! 


September, 1903. 


But we have not much time for the past; there is 
so much to do in the present. Up and at the work. 
Learn noble sentiments from literature and go out 
and put them in practice in life,- Interest the clubs 
around you. Publish what you have done and what 
you intend to do, not from vanity but to draw helpers 
and those who need help. Think of saving the foolish 
and dishonest expenses in your town and putting the 
money to wise and honest use. Do not be afraid of 
failing. If the individual does fail, it will be along the 
road to success. Others will take up the movement 
from that point, and there is One who knows the name 
of everybody that tries. 

Greeting to the women of our dear Indiana. Come 
and join the Federation. We are going to learn to 
have more executive ability and to use it. We are 
going to clean our towns, save our forests, help our 
laws, help our charities, beautify our landscapes and 
divide the labor according to the actual ability and 
opportunity of the clubs. In order to get love enough 
for the motor power and money enough for the fuel, 
we are going to read and distribute good books, see 
and distribute good pictures and use good sense and 
abounding industry in the acquirement of means. 

I can see, too, that we are going to do something 
else by and by, something very great and wonderful. 
But that is far off. These are days of getting knowl- 
edge and discipline and that honesty which is abso- 
lutely necessary to do anything permanent. 

Come, let us work together, for the world still be- 
longs to God. | 


MINNETTA THEODORA TAYLOR. 


Greencastle. 


lowa. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. T. J. FLETCHER. 


I thank you most heartily for this opportunity of 
sending a greeting to my State clubs through the 
Crus Woman, which I find so helpful, and wish 
every club woman would read it carefully each month. 

Wishing the CLus WoMaAN all prosperity and suc- 
cess, ALICE G. FLETCHER. 


Marshalltown. 


Kansas. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. JAMES M. LEWIS. 


The avenues of work open to Kansas club women 
are ecucational and philanthropic. 

In educational work two things ought to be done, 
besides the constant interest in the welfare and up- 
building of our school system, which should be a 
part of the regular work of each club. 

School libraries should be established in the coun- 
try districts, where students and parents need books. 
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ing in the schools. Suitable homes should be pro- 
vided for girls in the reform school. 

These libraries may result in making every coun- 
try schoolhouse the social centre of. the community. 


CORA GILBERT LEWIS. 
Kinsley. 
Maine. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. EMMA DOW ARMSTRONG. 

An opportunity offers itself to communicate with 
the club women of Maine through the National 
organ, the CLuB WoMAN, and we are reminded that 
even now preparations are going on for our annual 
gathering at Portland, October 7th, 8th, gth. 

May not those who serve be assured of the inter- 
est and helpfulness of its members at this session, by 
their readiness in discussion and debate, as well as a 
true interest in every other club woman present, and 
in her work. 

In Portland there are many opportunities for 
observing practical work along most modern lines in 
teaching, school decoration, manual training, cook- 
ing, etc. 

In this way we may be helped to larger and broader 
methods in our work for others. 


EMMA DOW ARMSTRONG. 
Lewiston. 


Michigan. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. JOSEPHINE M. GOULD. 


Club life is again astir in Michigan, It is wont to 
begin a new year just when the maple and the beech 
of our forests put on scarlet and gold. 

That time is at hand. But we pause a little on the 
threshold of new years. We await a new year’s 
greeting, perhaps; and through the columns of the 
valued CLus Woman, Madam Editor has most cour- 
teously invited her whom last October you honored 
with leadership to greet you. 

Gladly she brings to you the message of healthful 
growth and prosperity in our State Federation, and 
the good news of ever-widening fields of activity and 
usefulness for the membership. 

But for human limitation, she would personally 
speak to every club woman in our State these words: 
“In this new year, while striving to labor earnestly 
to advance intellectuality, and to render faithful 
social service, let Michigan State Federation hasten 
to complete the noble work so well begun, of raising 
Five Thousand Dollars for endowing the Lucinda 
Hinsdale Stone Memorial Scholarship in Michigan 
University. 

“And this gracious plan shall close in like effects.” 


JOSEPHINE M. GOULD. 


Owosso. 
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Public sentiment may be created for manual train- 


Massachusetts. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. M. A. WARD. 


May the coming year of club work prove to be the 
most earnest, the most unselfish and the most effective 
in the history of the Federation. 


MAY ALDEN WARD. 
Boston. 


Minnesota. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. E. M. LA PENOTIERE. 


The club year of 1903-4 opens before us most aus- 
piciously. After the travel, rest and relaxation of the 
summer, we rejoice that we have part and parcel in 
the great stride men, women and events are making 
towards universal peace, the enlightenment of all 
nations, the amelioration of the down-trodden and 
oppressed, and the realization of our highest ideals— 
The elevation of the home; increased educational 
advantages, especially industrial training; the teach- 
ing of patriotism; the inculcation of a proper respect 
for law and labor; and a recognition of the rights and 
opinions of all men. 

These subjects | commend to your earnest atten- 
tion, with the sincere hope that when the “balance 
sheet” of the year is presented, it may redound to our 
sagacity and activity. 


EMMA M. LA PENOTIERE. 
Minneapolis. 
Missouri. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. PHILIP N. MOORE. 


In the first issue of the new CLuB WomMAN Mis- 
souri sends Greetings, not only to the clubs of the 
State, but to the clubs all through the country. 


For you, in the State, we welcome the return of 
club activity, hoping the coming year may bring the 
fulfillment of your earnest desires. 

With the World’s Fair amid our homes, the State 
Federation will be the hostess of the General Federa- 
tion in 1904 and the club women of our State will be 
“at home” in the Missouri Building to all the club 
women of America, who come to us for rest and re- 
creation and to whom we assure one and all a most 


heartfelt welcome. EVA PERRY MOORE. 


St. Louis. 
Nebraska. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. W. E. PAGE. 


The spirit which is to dominate this publication in 
its new departure is foreshadowed by the gracious in- 
vitation extended to your president to send you most 
cordial greetings. 
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Shall we not, in appreciative response, pledge such 
substantial co-operation as shall truly mean, “Long 
live the CLus WoMAN’? 

Personal interest in Nebraska clubs is best ex 
pressed by an urgent invitation to our annual meet- 
ing in Fremont, October 6-8. Mrs. Denison will be 
our honored guest. Her address on the evening of 
October 7th will be followed by a reception in the 
church parlors. Miss Jane Addams and Chanceliot 
Andrevos will also give addresses. 

The State Library Association, in session the same 
week, will hold a meeting in connection with out 
Federation Thursday evening, October 8th, at which 
John C. Dana will be the chief speaker. 

Come, and realize the benefits of federation. 


EMMA C. PAGE. 


Syracuse. 


New York. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. CHARLES M. DOW. 


I send greetings and love with the warm wish that 
the new Crus WoMAN will be most successful. 


ELEANOR J. DOW. 


Jamestown. 


North Dakota. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. H. S. OLIVER. 


During the past year the results of our work have 
been very encouraging. We have added several new 
clubs to our membership, and a number of applica- 
tions are to be acted upon at our next board meet- 
ing. There are yet, however, many towns on our 
Dakota prairies without a Woman's Club, and many 
women in our State who need the wider opportunities 
to be found in club work. There are also unfeder- 
ated clubs which would find a larger usefulness by 
affiliation with our State Federation. Each indi- 
vidual club can aid in this work, and we would urge 
the loyal co-operation with its own district Vice- 
President, by sending her the names of officers of un- 
federated clubs, and by making suggestions as to 
towns where there are no organized clubs. 

It is not alone for enlarged membership we are 
working, but for mutual helpfulness between Federa- 
tion and Club. 

Your President wishes to extend greeting to each 
federated club, and to all women engaged in the 
club work, and especially does she desire to welcome 
to our ranks those who have recently united with the 
Federation. She also wishes to express her thanks 
for the helpful spirit everywhere shown, and the be- 
lief that this co-operation will result in a wide useful- 
ness. FLORENCE W. OLIVER. 


Lisbon. 
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Ohio. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. SAMUEL B. SNEATH. 


A greeting to Ohio clubs will appear in the Sep- 
tember issue of the CLuB WoMAN. 


LAURA S. SNEATH. 
Tiffin. 


Tennessee. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. CHARLES A. PERKINS. 


We look with pride upon what has been accom- 
plished in the past year, and trust that the bright 
promises of the present foretell a year replete with 
ereater good. 

Though much has been accomplished there 1s even 
more to be done in this State of ours. There are 
homes in our crowded streets, as well as on our 
mountain sides, to be made bright; children to be 
educated, clothed and fed; sick to be healed and poor 
to be comforted. 

No matter which one of these falls to the lot of a 
Tennessee club woman, may she do it with an eye 
single to the welfare of the people of the State. 

ANGIE WARREN PERKINS. 


Knoxville. 
Texas. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER, 


We start the work of a new year with bright pros- 
pects. Since our last annual meeting we have asked 
and obtained from our State Legislature the passage 
of a child labor law, a liberal appropriation for the 
Girls’ Industrial College and the placing of the statue 
of Steven F. Austin in our National Capitol. Six 
scholarships have been presented to the federation 
from leading Denominational Schools. This fall the 
first beneficiary of our University Scholarship (a 
scholarship endowed by the Club Women of Texas) 
will enter the State University. There has been a 
great awakening of the civic beauty spirit, as evinced 
by the fact that Dallas devoted its energies to a 
thorough spring cleaning. This spirit is contagious. 
The Library growth continues. Let us take cour- 
age and press onward. 


MRS. PERCY V. PENNYBACKER. 


Austin. 
Wisconsin. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. THOMAS HOYT BROWN. 

It is a pleasure to accept the gracious invitatio™ 
of the CLuB WomAN and to extend a most hearty 
greeting to the six thousand club women of Wis- 
consin. 

I cannot adequately express the enconium to 
which they are entitled for what has been accom- 
plished. They have labored untiringly for the 
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advancement of Federation.interests, both State and 
General, and these efforts have been crowned with 
success. 

May the coming year be rich in opportunity, may 
it be most abundant in fruitage, and may it give to 
each one who labors the sweet consciousness of 
aiding in broadening and strengthening the grand 
work which the Federation is striving to accomplish. 

ALICE L. BRown. 


Federated Clubs of the General 
federation Women’s Clubs. 


Alaska. 
Che Magpie Club 


(General Federation of Women’s Clubs) 
under the auspices of 
Camp Skagway, Mo. 1, Arctic Wrotherhood 
cordiaiip invite pou to wisit A. bali 
while in Skagwap 


Che bhatt will be open while steamer is in port 


Milwaukee. 


Dear CLUB WoMEN :—The Magpie Club of the far 
Northland sends glad greetings to you and wishes all 
success to the new management. We hail with joy 
the awakening interest the people of all countries 
are taking in Alaska. From many places come letters 
to us asking for “something about Alaska,” espe- 
cially about Skagway, which is the gateway to the 
great gold fields of the interior. 

That those who wish might better acquaint them- 
selves with Alaska, and with our club, a fraternal 
organization of Alaska known as the Arctic Brother- 
hood asked the Magpie Club to keep open our beau- 
tiful “A. B.” hall on tourist days, and when the great 
excursion steamer “Spokane” steams into port, mem- 
bers of the club are in the reception room ready to 
welcome all who come. After looking at the hall and 
its many curios the traveler may rest, and chat or 
write messages on Alaska postals to friends at home. 

Bouquets of wild flowers and ferns and those raised 
in the gardens of the club women decorate the rooms 
and tourists are given beautiful floral souvenirs of the 
great North. 

Here we meet people from all over the world and 
had we the space, many amusing things could be 
written about the questions asked and remarks made 
by the visitors. 

We send a cordial invitation to the CLus WoMAN 
and to all Club Women to visit the Magpie Club, 
where we will give you such a joyful greeting! 


MARTHA B. KELLER. 


Skagway. 


The Club Woman 


Porto Rico. 


Woman's CLuBs, PONCE. 
PRESIDENT, MRS. ROBERT A. MILLER. 


The Woman’s Club of Ponce, Porto Rico, sends 
cordial greeting to her sister clubs in the United 
States and to the CLus WoMAN, and rejoices that the 
medium of communication is to be so thoroughly en- 
larged and broadened. It will give the women of 
Ponce much comfort and inspiration to follow the 
achievements of the women of the States through the 
columns of the CLus WoMAN. 


LOUISE I. MILLER. 
Ponce, Porto Rico. 


NOT FEDERATED IN THE GEN- 
ERAL FEDERATION. 


STATES 


Montana. 


STATE CHAIRMAN, MRS. J. C. GUNN. 

Montana sends greetings and wishes the CLUB 
WoMAN every success in its good work, and a very 
prosperous year. We hope to be able to send a wor- 
thy report of our State in the coming year. 

It is hard for the older organizations to realize the 
work it takes in this immense State to even make a 
showing that anything has been accomplished; the 
distance between some towns is as great as crossing 
some of the Eastern States would be; the people (the 
very best on eurth) are many of them such busy 
pioneers they have no time for club affairs, many are 
foreigners and have not been educated up to the 
work vet, and, as ‘n all places, the majority are in- 
different, but the seed has been sown, and we shall 
hope for an abundant harvest. 

We are trving for a State Federation. and when the 
new club vear begins hope that the summer's resi 
will make us all take up the work with renewed in- 
terest and our efforts may be crowned with success. 


JESSIE C. GUNN. 
Butte. 


West Virginia. 


GENERAL FEDERATION SECRETARY, 


MRS. GUY R. C. ALLEN. 

I would like to urge upon the various Woman's 
Clubs of West Virginia the desirability of union with 
the General Federation first, even though this should 
delay the organization of a State Federation. The 
General Federation has so much to offer immediately 


on account of the magnitude and strength of its 
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organization. Its varied interests, both educational 
and philanthropical, represented by the broadest cul- 
ture of the country, are a great stimulus to individual 
clubs in affiliation with it. So far we have only four 
federated clubs in the State and these are the result 
of recent effort. Three of these clubs are in Wheeling 
and one in Ronceverte. We are glad to report two 
other flourishing clubs in Wheeling which we hope 
to welcome to the General Federation during the com- 
ing year. We have entered into correspondence 
with other clubs in our cities and towns, notably 
Parkersburg, Charleston, Huntington, New Mar- 
tinsville, Sistersville, Buckhannon, Moundsville and 
Willsburg, endeavoring to persuade them to join the 
General Federation and also unite in forming a State 
Federation. Some have replied favorably, and, if a 
sufficient number assent to justify the calling of a 
Federation meeting this fall, it is our purpose to pro- 
ceed with a State organization. Pioneer work pre- 
sents many difficulties and hearty co-operation is nec- 
essary to organize a strong State Federation. Club 
progress in West Virginia would be greatly facili- 
tated if the various clubs would report membership 
and lines of work with suggestions as to constitu- 
tional provisions for representation in Federation 
meetings. For further information of work interest- 
ing to the progressive reader and student, we rec- 
ommend THE Crus Woman. The last number, 
containing an account of the New York City Fed- 
eration, will be found helpful to any city large enough 
to have a Federation. 


MRS. GUY R. C. ALLEN, 
Wheeling. 


It is the plan of the CLuB WoMaAN to encourage 
the spirit of fraternity among clubs everywhere, 
at home or abroad. 

With this in view, we shall each month give local 
lists of the clubs numbering over one hundred 
members. 

The regular days of meeting and the addresses will 
show at a glance to a visiting club woman, who may 
be a stranger, what club hospitalities may be open for 
her, on presentation of her own visiting card. 

The General Federation Editor will be pleased to 
receive year books, calendars, or other information 
of clubs entitled to the privileges of the list. 
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State federation Weports. 


Arkansas Federation. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. W. M. NEAL. 


The sixth annual convention, Arkansas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs was held in Texarkana, April 22, 
23 and 24, Mrs. Wm. M. Neal, of Helen4, presiding. 
The Federation opened Wednesday morning, with an 
invocation by the Rev. Percy Fenn, and a chorus 
by the Derthick Music Club, of Texarkana, followed 
‘yy addresses of welcome from Mayor Allen Winham. 
of Texarkana, Ark., Hon. Lee Estes in behalf of 
Texarkana, Texas and the Commercial Club, and Mrs. 
F. L. Wisdom, President of the City Federation of 
Clubs. 

During the latter address a handsome silver mount- 
ed gavel made of native wood grown upon the state 
line between Texas and Arkansas, inscribed with the 
President’s name, was presented to Mrs. Neal as a 
souvenir of the convention. | 

The response to the addresses of welcome was 
given by Mrs. Frederick Hanger, of Little Rock, of 
the board of directors, and the Louisiana Purchase 
Committee. 

The roll call brought responses from ninety-eight 
members. Corresponding secretary reported twelve 
new clubs added to the Federation since the last an- 
nual meeting, the Federation now numbering seventy- 
six clubs. 

The treasurer’s report showed a very satisfactory 
financial condition. 

At two o'clock P. M., the convention opened with 
instrumental music by Miss Hale, and a recitation by 
Miss Carrie Morris, both from Osceola. The report 
of standing committees on Legislation, Household 
Economics, Education and Libraries was very en- 
couraging. 

The Legislatrve Committee has not yet succeeded 
in moving our state legislature to grant the bills so 
earnestly desired: 1st—A Free Library privilege to 
cities of first and second class to vote a one mill tax 
for maintenance of free libraries; 2nd.—A Reform 
School; 3rd.—Increased revenue for public schools 
for introduction of kindergartens and industrial train- 
ing; 4th—Eligibility of women on school boards. 
But, undaunted by failure thus far, the committee will 
still press on feeling assured that “perseverance in 
well doing will be rewarded.” The interest in all 
these subjects was brought out more fully by re- 
ports of individual clubs. Scarcely a club in the 
state that is not interested in one or more of these 
subjects and the work is progressing nobly. 

Thursday morning :—Invocation by the Rev. O. I. 
Hailey, vocal music by Miss Cline, of Little Rock, 
and reports of standing committees on Club Exten- 
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sion, Civic Improvement, Music and Art, Louisiana 
Purchase and Reciprocity, full of cheer and good 
works, continued. 


The Louisiana Purchase Committee has charge of 
the furnishings of the Federation Club room in the 
Arkansas building at the St. Louis Exposition and the 
work is in good hands. 


At two P. M., piano solo by Mrs. McWilliams, of 
Texarkana, vocal duet by Mesdames Carter and San- 
derson. A group of important subjects suggested 
by the clubs of the Federation was then presented. 
“The Morals of Shopping,’ by Mrs. H. C. Gibson, of 
Little Roek, “Consider the Child,” by Mrs. John R. 
Dale, of Texarkana, and “The Simple Life,” by Miss 
Ida Ayers, of Fort Smith. These papers were all 
well written and heard with interest. The Torea- 
dor’s Song, from Carmen, sung by Mr. Arnold, of 
Texarkana, and “Inflammatus,” from Stabat Mater, 
by Miss Hynson, and a chorus, of Texarkana, were 
here introduced. 


This period was followed by one of the happiest 
features of the convention, “The Guest of Honor” 
hour, when the President introduced to the conven- 
tion Mrs. J. C. Terrell, of Fort Worth, Texas, ex- 
president of the T. F. W. C. and a director of the G. 
F. W. C., who spoke upon “Libraries ;” Mrs. E. P. 
Turner, of Dallas, Texas, spoke on “Civics,” Mrs. 
Mildred A. Dorsey, of Newport, Arkansas, ex-presi- 
dent of the state W. C. T. U., who made an earnest 
appeal for the White Ribboners, and Mrs. B. E. Ben- 
ton, of Pine Bluff, Ark., state president and repre- 
sentative of the U. D. C. These talks were deeply 


interesting and the speakers won the hearts of the 


entire convention. 


Friday morning :—Invocation by Dr. J. N. Mce- 
Farland, music by the Tuesday Musicale of Little 
Rock, an election of officers, directors and delegates 
to the Seventh Biennial of the G. F. W. C. occupied 
the morning. Mrs. Neal thought to retire from the 
chair, but the convention willed otherwise and unani- 
mously elected her for another year. First Vice- 
President—Mrs. J. W. Dale, of Texarkana; Second 
Vice-President—Mrs. J. W. Crawford, of Pine Bluff ; 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Semmes, of Osceo- 
la; Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. H. Stone, of Fort 
Smith; Treasurer—Mrs. L. M. Coy, of Little Rock; 
and Auditor—Mrs. R. F. Currie, of Crawfordsville. 

Two P. M., Music—Mrs. C. M. McWilliams, 
piano, Miss Chester, of Texarkana, violin. A very 
interesting paper on “Impressions of the Sixth Bien- 
nial of the G. F. W. C.” was read by Mrs. Henry 
Weimer, of the Lotus Club, Hot Springs. Song by 
Mrs. Ready, of Helena. The President’s address by 
Mrs. Neal, intended as a parting, was full of thought, 
pathos and sound suggestions for the welfare of the 
Federation. This was followed by “Impressions of 
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the Sixth Annual of the A. F. W. C.,” by Mrs. Arthur 
Jones, of Little Rock. 

The social features were a reception by the City 
Federation. The Commercial Club entertained with 
a performance at the Opera House, the Elks with a 
reception and dance. 

The committee on resolutions thanked every one 
who helped to make the meeting such a success and 
the convention closed with the singing of America, 
and the waving of tiny flags that had been previously 
distributed throughout the house. 


The Colorado Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. EDWARD T. BRADFORD. 


A State Federation meeting of unusual interest 
will be held in the eyrie of the Rocky Mountains, 
when, for the first time the President of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs will make a trip West- 
ward to greet a galaxy of State Presidents. The 
convention meets at Colorado Springs, Sept. 29, 30,— 
Oct. I, 2, 1903. 

Mrs. Edward T. Bradford, President of the Hostess 
State will be assisted in receiving Mrs. D. T. S. Deni- 
son, by Mrs. Philip N. Moore, President of Missouri, 
Mrs. Thomas H. Brown, Wisconsin, Mrs. Edward M. 
La Penotiere, Minnesota, Mrs. W. E. Page, Nebras- 
ka, Mrs. Chester A. Coulter, Utah, and Mrs. Percy 
V. Pennybacker, Texas. A thousand club women are 
expected in Denver to attend this unusual occasion. 
The State officers to receive with Mrs. Bradford, are: 

First Vice-President, Mrs. Harry E. Churchill, 
Greeley ; Second Vice-President, Mrs. A. M. Hawley 
Fort Collins; Federation Secretary, Mrs. Henry 
Seifried, Georgetown; District Presidents, northeast, 
Mrs. Francis Herron, Longmont; northwest, Mrs. 
A. R. Wadsworth, Grand Jugction; southeast, Mrs. 
Mary E. Russell, La Junta; southwest, Mrs. H. Ry 
Webster, Gunnison. Recording Secretary, Mrs. T. 
A. McHarg, Boulder; Corresponding Secretary, Dr. 
Pearl B. Wheeler, Denver; Auditor, Mrs. J. P. 
Wright; Treasurer, Mrs. H. R. Carpenter, Victor. 

The interesting and varied programme for this Fed- 
eration is briefly outlined in advance: 

Tuesday morning is to be given up to addresses 
of welcome and reports; the afternoon a President’s 
Session, with annual address of the President, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, and reports of the four Dis- 
trict Presidents, Mesdames Herron, Wadsworth, 
Russell and Webster. 

Tuesday evening Mrs. Elizabeth Cass Ledyard 
Goddard gives a reception to all delegates and visiting 
club women. Wednesday morning will have a Sym- 
posium on Colorado Club Work. Mrs. M. A. B. 
Conine presenting the work of the Legislative Com- 
mittee: Mrs. Fred Dick, Education; Miss T. Am- 
mons, Domestic Science; Mrs. A. M. Welles, Travel- 
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ing Libraries; Mrs. J. B. Ragan, Reciprocity; Mrs. 
T. M. Harding, Scholarships; Miss Gertrude Vaile, 
Consumers’ League; Mrs. J. B. Hunter, City, Coun- 
ty and State Institutions. At one o'clock luncheon 
is to be given by the members of the Local Board, and 
the afternoon devoted to “Neighborly Chat’’ partici- 
pated in by the President of the General Federation, 
Mrs. Dimies T. S.Denison; Vice-President, Mrs. Rob- 
ert J. Burdette; President of the Missouri Federation, 
Mrs. Philip N. Moore; President of the Utah Feder- 
ation, \[rs. Chester A. Coulter; the Regents of patri- 
otic organizations, Mesdames Eldridge and Casper; 
the President of the Colorado Society of Colonial 
Dames, Mrs. E. C. L. Goddard, and the Regent of the 
Cliff Dwelling Association, Mrs. Gilbert McClurg. 

Wednesday evening Mrs. C. H. Jacobson will give 
report of the Art Committee, and Mrs. Eliza George 
Kleinsorge will give an illustrated art lecture. Mrs. F. 
A. Faust, of Colorado Springs, has charge of the 
music of the day. The programme of the afternoon 
is to be interspersed with patriotic music and special 
attention will be given to keep the music in harmony 
with themes discussed. 

Thursday morning Mrs. Wixson will present the re- 
port of the Constitution Committee, this will be fol- 
lowed by election of delegates to the Biennial meeting 
to be held in St. Louis in May of 1904. 

We will spend an hour with the Colorado Press 
Women on Thursday afternoon, then an opportunity 
will be given for those who wish to visit the Canons, 
Manitou, The Garden of the Gods, while others may 
wish to avail themselves of the opportunity to visit 
Mrs. Gilbert McClurg’s Indian and Cliff-Dwellers 
rooms. Thursday evening the regular annual con- 
cert under the auspices of the Music Committee of the 
Federation will be given in the First Presbyterian 
Church. 

Among the guests welcomed will be Mrs. Dore 
Lyon, Editor of THe CLus Woman, and the Treas- 
urer of the Club Woman Company, who is well known 
in Colorado, Miss Mary Garrett Hav. 


CELESTE C. ADAMS. 


LONGMONT CONFERENCE. 


Only secondary in importance to the State meeting, 
was a Work Conference held in the northeast district 
at Longmont, Saturday, May 9. This is a new de- 
parture, intended, as the indefatigable President, Mrs. 
Mary C. C. Bradford, expresses it, “To transport 
the Federation in rotation to each district, thus af- 


_fording club women who cannot attend the State 


meeting a chance to receive its inspiration.” 
By this means the Federation will intimately touch 
the lives of many club women, to whom it has thus 
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far seemed a shadowy influence, and concentration 
will be increased as each district can select and devote 
itself to a special line of work. 

The reports of the Legislative Committee and Trav- 
eling Libraries were received with great favor. The 
Library Committee have carried through a bill in the 
Colorado Legislature, the first one introduced by 
women which obtained an appropriation. Mrs. A. 
M. Welles, Chairman, and Mrs. W. S. Peabody re- 
ceived an ovation when this was made public. Sev- 
enty-five boxes of books are in circulation. The Fed- 
eration owns about 3,500 volumes, at an estimated 
value of $3,720. The Governor presented Mrs. 
Welles with the pen with which he signed the Travel- 
ing Library Bill, tied with symbolic red, white and 
blue ribbon. It is a cherished possession. 

In the Legislative Report Mrs. M. A. b. Conine, of 
Denver, reported the valuable work accomplished in 
the five bills. One for the Juvenile Court prohibiting 
the employment of children under fourteen years of 
age, and regulating the labor hours for women. A 
bill to benefit the women of this State as inheritors 
of their deceased children, and a bill for the protection 
of wild game, and domestic song birds; another. bill, 
by which girls under age may not be indentured, 
which is a distinct improvement under the old law 
relating to the placing of girls in the Industrial 
School. Several holidays have been legalized, in- 
cluding Lincoln’s birthday, the greatest work for 
which has been done by Mrs. W. S. Peabody, of the 
Woman's Club, who has the finest collection of Lin- 
coln Souvenirs and Reminiscences in the West, and, 
next to Mr. Oldroyd’s, one of the best in the country. 

Special praise should be given to Mrs. W. N. 
Ruby, of the Monday Progress Club, Colorado 
Springs, who persistently championed what is known 
as Senator Cornforth’s Bill, which provides that chat- 
tel mortgages can not be given by either husband or 
wife without the signature of the other, a distinct ad- 
vance on former real estate laws. 

An interesting incident of the Women’s Federation 
will be the presentation by Mrs. Conine.to Mrs. 
Denison of the pen with which the Governor signed 


the Child Labor Bill. 


STATE FEDERATION REPORTS. 
MARYLAND FEDERATION. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. ALBERT L. SIONSSAT. 


Echoes from the Los Angeles Biennial. 


I bear greetings from the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the mother organization, to you the 
Maryland State Federation—one of her young South- 
ern daughters. If possible, she would have sent her 
President, Mrs. Denison, to laud your signal accom- 
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plishment, especially since the last annual meeting, 
in new and broadening lines of thought and work; to 
strengthen your effort in a more ambitious outlook; 
and to clear a straight path into new fields of under- 
taking. You have just listened to a rehearsal of what 
has been accomplished by the zeal and energy of your 
effort. May I enumerate some new avenues of en- 
deavor, some of them untrodden as yet, or perhaps 
but timidly entered upon. May I beg the fostering 
of an intelligent interest in Domestic Science in be- 
half of that citadel called Home—the strictest test of 
woman’s ability as a creative genius, and for Industri- 
al Training for Girls, in connection with their public 
school course, introduced into the curriculum by 
those who have already so wisely made space for sew- 
ing, drawing and music. The earliest education of 
the man tends towards the development of his busi- 
ness qualifications :—why should the woman be neg- 
lected in preparation for her sphere, which makes or 
mars the happiness of the family. 

Let us work to place women’s school boards to act 
in co-operation with men, especially in the rural dis- 
tricts where the consolidation of scattered schools, 
with transportation furnished free to children in 
sparsely settled neighborhoods, would result in 
better school equipment for less money. 

Women who have earned leisure, as well as in- 
sight and wisdom, are the natural custodians of the 
best interests of their offspring. 

Women should have positions on Factory Inspec- 
tion Boards, these boards to be protected by Civil 
Service Rules, to enable them to make closer scrutiny 
of existing conditions, and to be less easily satisfied 
to ignore ills which have become apparently insoluble 
problems. 

It is said that we should gauge our national pros- 
perity by the condition of the workman in the in- 
dustries. Mrs. Kelly tells us that every manufacture 
is assisted by child labor, except the grinding of 
lenses for eye-glasses, and the making of jewelry. 
How startling the announcement! But child labor and 
sweat shops are already threatened with the invinci- 
ble sword of woman’s determination. I see the light 
of sympathy and hope dawning on the innocent vic- 
tims of these conditions. 

For the work of club extension in our own State, 
I earnestly plead. 

Maryland is advancing slowly in her acquisition 
of club membership and there is good Lend-a-Hand 
work ready for the apt organizer. Especially is fine 
material available among the long list of self-sup- 
porting young women, who often know but little 
of the advantages of mutual co-operation and help- 
fulness. 

The work of forestry may not make as strong an 
appeal to the women of Maine, or the women of Min- 
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nesota, with the vast wooded districts of these 
States, but the preservation of natural parks, as the 
one contemplated in bordering Gwynn’s Falls and the 
beautifying of the highways by the planting of trees, 
are legitimate and laudable matters of womanly in- 
terest. 


The Curfew Law has been apparently side-tracked. 
What better prevention and protection work presents 
itself for our endorsement and support than to keep 
the children from the contamination which walks in 
darkness through the open street. May I suggest 
the Penny Provident Savings Bank for the children 
in the public schools. I have just heard of a for- 
gotten one hundred dollars which in course of years 
had grown to be two thousand, one hundred and 
sixty for its fortunate owner, and children should 
learn that they, and trees, and money in bank, grow 
while we are asleep. 


Why not teach our children the value of economy 
and thrift. Induct into their formative period the 
habit of self denial and thrift, and you have laid an 
invaluable foundation for their future character- 
building. 

Finally, may I ask your support for a subject which 
is very near to my heart—a Legislative Bill to modify 
the horrors of vivisection? | seem to hear in my in- 
most ear, the moan of the tortured and defenceless 
creature, God’s creature—made for light a life. 
‘How long, O Lord! How long!’ Great Britain, the 
seat of surgical learning and skill, boasts eighty- 
seven anti-vivisection .societies. The United States, 
the land of mercy, and justice, and hope, has only five 
societies. And Maryland has one of these within 
her gates. With the help of those of her best sur- 
geons who abhor the practice, who may foretell her 
power to stay the pitiless hand of the vivisector ? 


We need to create public opinion to assist in our en- 
deavor for social betterment. To accomplish this we 
must investigate and understand thoroughly the local 
conditions of our work. We must win the confidence 
and respect of the critical on-lookers by a patient and 
well-regulated effort to do social service. — Intelli- 
gent tact is a winning factor in the effort for recog- 
nition and aid. I would be recreant to my conviction 
and to the trust imposed upon me, did I not advocate 
and strongly urge my belief in the progress of the in- 
dividual club by holding membership in the General 
Federation. I will ask any woman present, who 
has attended any Biennial Convention, whether as 
delegate, alternate, or visitor, to substantiate this 
statement. I advocate it for the inspiration and en- 
thusiasm which is brought direct from the Bienniai 
to the club by its delegate. She brings with her a 
new atmosphere, generated by contact with represen- 
tative women selected from hosts who in their per- 
sonality, dignify and beautify this great country, and 
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I advocate it on the broader plane of reciprocity. Not 
altogether what may I get for my club, but, what 
may I share with others? All of our ideals and models 
are the outcome of the General Federation. Let 
us acknowledge our allegiance, and not repudiate 
our debt, for it is the means of best club expression. 
Colorado with her one hundred and ten clubs has 
seventy in the General Federation, and see her mar- 
vellous progress! Massachusetts, upon whose long- 
ago perfected work we pattern our present plans 
has fifty-one of her one hundred and eighty clubs in 
the General Federation. We all recognize the 
strength of the Federation in organized effort. It 
tends to give a national scope to interests which are 
common and vital to all. May the Maryland clubs 
determine to keep abreast of the spirit of the times, 
and therewith receive fresh zest and impetus. 


FLORENCE S. CARTER. 
Mount Washington. 


Welw Hampshire Federation Women’s Clubs. 
- PRESIDENT, MRS. MARY I. WOOD. 


The New Hampshire Federation of Women’s 
Clubs held its eighth annual meeting in Manchester, 
May fourteenth and fifteenth by invitation of the 
City Federation, meeting in Franklin Street Church, 
where earnest women with willing hands had pre- 
pared a welcome. 

Thursday morning the recording and correspond- 
ence secretaries and the treasurer made their reports. 
The corresponding secretary’s report showed sixty- 
eight clubs in the Federation, comprising a member- 
ship of four thousand, one hundred and sixty women. 

Besides presidents and delegates, many club women 


were present from different parts of the State. 


Interest in the Federation is growing, and the re- 
ports from the clubs showed a majority are doing 
charitable, and philanthropic work, outside their regu- 
lar club duties, proving that the Federation wields 
its desired influence. 

The afternoon session was opened by a musical 
selection, and an invocation by Rev. B. W. Lock- 
hart, D.D., pastor of the Franklin Street Church. 

In cordial words Mrs. Flora A. Spalding, president 
of the City Federation welcomed the guests, tactfully 
responded to by Mrs. Sarah G. Blodgett, President 
of the State Federation, who mentioned in a pleasant 
way each of the twenty-one clubs which compose the 
City Federation acting as hostess during the con- 
vention. 

Mrs. Isabella L. Preston, chairman of the History 
and Folk-Lore Committee, entertained her hearers 
with the legends and traditions which cluster around 
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different localities of our State. That the History 
and Folk-Lore Committee may be aided in their col- 
lection of data to be preserved for further use, request 
was made that anyone possessing interesting mate- 
rial of this nature, forward it to this committee. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Mason of North Conway, of the 
Forestry Committee, spoke of the work done and 
the propositions under consideration for the preser- 
vation of New Hampshire forests. She emphasized 
the fact that money is needed for this work, as well 
as for all other, and strongly urged the clubs to be- 
come life members of the association, that help may 
be obtained in money and influence. 

The New Hampshire Audubon Society reported 
through Mrs. Webster of Franklin. The club has a 
membership of three hundred, who give individual 
study of bird life, with the result that they give as- 
sistance to teachers, sending charts and illustrated 
lectures to other clubs interested. 

Mrs. Susie C. Brown of Manchester, spoke on 
“Women in Retrospect, and Woman in Prophecy.” 
She pictured the typical New England woman of one 
hundred years ago as a good Christian, a good wife, 
and a good mother; not educated beyond the mere 
rudiments—as more was considered harmful and 
needless. The daughter was trained as the mother 
had been, leaving her parents’ home only when she 
became the mistress of her own, matrimony being 
considered the chief and only end of woman. 

Cooking, sewing, and nursing, were the only occu- 
pations open to women who failed to attain this end. 
New industrial conditions of succeeding years have 
changed all this. In the United States the advance 
for women has been most marked, which is a-sOurce 
of pride to America, for the “status of woman is 
the index to the status of the race.” 

Independence and intellectual freedom are charac- 
teristic of the woman of to-day, and new problems 
have arisen in regard to her future. She will have 
all the education, means and ability present, and every 
young woman may be trained to some profession en- 
abling her to earn her own livelihood, should occasion 
demand. The training of a girl will be as complete 
as that of a boy, and hereafter there will be no ques- 
tion of the equality of men and women, for each will 
be the complement of the other. 

The ideal woman of the future will possess self 
control and repose of manner. She will learn to 
cultivate serenity of mind and not take upon herself 
more than she can do. She will above all, be woman- 
lv, having a tender, gracious sympathy for every need 
which comes to her notice. 

Mrs. Leavitt, of the Medford, Massachusetts, Wom- 
an’s Club, then followed with a most interesting talk 
on “How Massachusetts Cares for her Neglected and 
Misused Children.” The work of the societies for 
the protection of children is marvellous indeed, and 
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it is not until one hears facts from the lips of one 
familiar with the work, that one realizes the vast 
amount of good done. 


Thursday evening the hostess clubs gave a recep- 
tion to the visiting club women. 


The Friday morning session opened promptly at 
nine o'clock, with Mrs. Blodgett in the chair. 


Mrs. Caroline R. Whittemore, recording secretary, 
gave an outline of the propositions made at the meet- 
ing of the board and council Thursday. 

Among them were the following: That a legisla- 
tive committee should be formec : That a Federation 
Song Book should be compiled, which should include 
a collection of songs to be used in the Federation 
meetings, and for which the members should be in- 
vited to send in short original compositions, from 
which a choice could be made: That the Federation 
endorse the importance of kindergarten methods, and 
use its influence to secure their establishment in the 
_ primary schools of the State: That a Reciprocity Bu- 
reau be established. Mrs. Mary |. Wood of Ports- 
mouth, chairman, to select her own assistants. 

The Education Committee reported through Mrs. 
Alice B. Oliver of Lisbon, recommending that school 
rooms be made more attractive and better venti- 
lated, and the curriculum enlarged by introducing 
physical training, nature study and manual training. 

The exhibition of manual training, from the public 
schools of Concord and Manchester, then being held 
in City Hall, in conjunction with that of the Arts 
and Crafts, was an excellent example of what could 
be done in this Ime. 


The subject “Is There Danger of Neglecting the . 


Moral Nature in a High Development of the Intel- 
lect?” Mrs. Mary E. Pike of Lebanon, affirmative, 
and Rev. Isabella S. MacDuff of Berlin, negative. 
Mrs. Pike emphasized the fact that true education is 
the attainment of personal power, but that the trend of 
modern education is to magnify the value of the in- 
tellectual, to the exclusion of the moral nature. Miss 
MacDuff maintained that into the moral nature must 
come the intellectual, and that the moral life waits on 
intellectual development. Higher moral standards 
are rendered possible by advanced intellectuality. 
The Arts and Crafts report through the chairman, 
Miss Susan G. Mathes of Portsmouth, followed by 
the President’s Half Hour in which “Opportunities 
and Responsibilities of Clubs” was discussed. 
Luncheon, which was daintily served in the church 
vestry, followed the close of the morning session. 
The chief feature of the afternoon was the ad- 
dress by Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, President of 
the General Federation. When presented by Mrs. 
Blodgett she was given a rising salute. She brought 


the greetings of the General Federation and said of 
the work of that body: , 
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‘Whenever a purpose has dawned a day also has 
dawned which has thrust it forth. Woman in her 
highest and holiest office has been the director of 
destiny. The first woman’s club was organized 
thirty-five years ago and now there are over a quarter 
of a million club women. The club as a factor in 
life has simply claimed its right to be and to do. The 
woman's club is a product of the century, leveler of 
distinctions. The General Federation was the nat- 
ural outcome of the club movement. The State or- 
ganizations followed the General. The tendency of 
club work has been from within outward.” 


Mrs. Martha Dana Shepard of Boston, one of New 
Hampshire’s loyal daughters, and who came as a del- 
egate from the New Hampshire Daughters’ Club, then 
delighted her hearers with a piano solo. 

Mrs. Lilian C. Streeter of Concord, spoke of the 
work of the State Board of Charities. After men- 
tioning the legislative work done for this organiza- 
tion she spoke of the hope the Board had to soon 
have custodial care of adult and feeble minded wom- 
en, and urged the Federation to use their influence 
for accomplishing this. 

Mrs. Blodgett spoke briefly on the State Conference 
of Charities advocating the establishment of a “Home 
Hotel’”” were men and women who have been ac- 
customed to the comforts of a home may be made 
comfortable by the payment of a small sum for their 
maintainance. 

Mrs. Sarah C. Branch, of Manchester, then gave a 
report of the laws enacted by the recent legislature, 
which would be of interest to the large number of 
philanthropic workers throughout the State. 

Mrs. Carrie H. Hussey of Rochester, reported for 
the Sociological Committee. 

The President’s annual address followed. 
Blodgett spoke in part as follows: 

“We have again come together to review the work 
of the past year, to take counsel together, to receive 
new enthusiasm and also to give pleasure and profit 
to one another. 

“We have learned that the greatest progress is in 
sympathy and work for others, and we are coming to 
regard the interests of one section as the interest of 
all. Year by year, these eight years of Federation, 
we have been acquiring knowledge and gaining ex- 
perience.” 

Mrs. Blodgett then said that because she felt tht 
all should keep in touch with the different depart- 
ments of our State government, she would refer to 
some of the reports as presented to our late legisla- 
ture. 

On the report from the Bureau of Vital Statistics 
she dwelt the longest, for in this the account of di- 
vorces is kept. She feels that this record is a blot on 
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our escutcheon, and appealed to the women of the 
Federation to see if a better atmosphere cannot be 
created in this regard. She deplored the fact that 
New Hampshire has so many causes for divorce, 
and feels sure a larger part of them will some day 
be struck out. Continuing, she said: 


“I am sure many of our clubs were prompted to 
sing the Hallelujah chorus when our legislature, the 
past winter, passed the law granting State care to the 
insane. It is not too much to say the Federation has 
been of assistance in helping to secure the passage 
of this law. 

“T hope every club will become a member of the 
State Conference of Charities. 

“The Society for the Protection of Forests desires 
membership among our clubs, and our Forestry Com- 
mittee stand ready to give information. 


“Perhaps our clubs do not understand the aims 
of the: Folk Lore Committee. For the sake of the 
story of our beloved Commonwealth in future years 
we urge you to meet the recommendations of that 
committee. 

' “We must help to educate public sentiment so that 
manual training, kindergartens, and domestic science 
shall be demanded as a part of the course in all our 
public schools. Manual training is one of the many 
methods that will interest the average boy, and, as 
I firmly believe, save many from worthless, criminal 
lives. 

“Let us again urge in our schools, and at home, 
more of the old-time cultivation of morals. 

“It is a reason for joy that the men of our State, 

and country, have come to feel that this club move- 
ment has come to remain as a power for good. May 
the day hasten when they, too, shall join in an or- 
ganization that shall crush the evil, cherish the good, 
and fight boldly for good government, good homes, 
purity and Christianity. 
_ “In coming years when thousands of our women are 
drawn into this circle, it is easy to predict that edu- 
cation, philanthropy and civic righteousness will be 
advocated a thousand-fold, and my earnest prayer 
will ever be that prosperity, unity and harmony will 
_follow this Federation in future years.” 

_ The Nominating Committee then reported the fol- 
lowing list of officers for the coming year: President, 
Mrs. Mary I. Wood, Portsmouth; First Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Sarah C. Branch, Manchester: Second 
Vice-President, Mrs. Ella H. J. Hill, Concord; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. Emily B. Coolridge, Keene; 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Annie Wallace, Roch- 
ester; Treasurer, Mrs. Geordie M. Causier, Berlin; 
Auditor, Mrs. Miranda S. Getchell, Lakeport. 

During the day greetings were telegraphed to the 
Massachusetts State Federation, then in session at 
Worcester. 
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The Friday evening session was opened with a 
half-hour organ recital by Prof. James W. Hill of 
Haverhill, which was followed by an address by 
G. Stanley Hall of Clark University, Worcester, on 
the subject “Education of Girls.” 

Mr. Hall gave a scholarly and masterly talk, sup- 
porting his arguments by statistical facts. He argued 
that men and women are different in every faculty of 
body and soul. Nature’s evident intention that they 
should remain so should be recognized in planning 
woman’s education. He claimed that civilization has 
been hard upon women and the great temptation of 
the modern woman is to overdraw the resources of 
her vitality, thus causing the future to suffer. 

He disapproved the curriculum of the average 


_ school, claiming that if less mathematics and no dead 


languages were taught to girls, the result would be 
beneficial to them. 

He would substitute biology, botany, nature studies 
and religion. The last he regarded as woman’s 
realm as truly as politics is that of man. 

He made a strong plea for the cultivation and 
preservation of health, saying the word came from 
the same word itself as holiness, and that health 
should be preferred to education where one only could 
be had. 

He regretted the disappearance of the good man- 
ners of the old days which included repose, control 
and repression. In this connection he favored the 
dance, not of the modern type, but that of the minuet 
and the style of a hundred years ago, for the good 
effect of its rhythm upon the body, soul and mind. 

Mrs. Denison then followed with a short talk on 
what some of the State Federations are doing. 

Mrs. Blodgett announced that the field meeting 
next September would take place at Center Harbor. 

After resolutions were read, thanking the City 
Federation for their generous hospitality, the meet- 
ing was declared adjourned. 

This closed one of the most successful, helpful and 
inspiring meetings of the New Hampshire Federa- 
tion. ANNIE WALLACE, 

Corresponding Secretary. 

Rochester, N. H. 


SPRING MEETING OF NEW JERSEY STATE FEDERATION. 
PRESIDENT, MISS MARY M’KEAN. 


The semi-annual meeting of the New Jersey State 
Federation took place Wednesday, May sixth, at 
Madison. The spring meeting is more social and in- 
formal in character than the annual reunion held in 
October, and the May programme is usually a liter- 
ary one, with but little business transacted. On this 
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occasion several important matters came up for dis- 
cussion, and the Federation took steps toward start- 
ing new and important philanthropic work. 

Miss Mary McKean, the president, occupied the 
chair. The guests of honor were Mrs. Thomas 
Craven, of Salem; Mrs. Charlotte Wilbour, Presi- 
dent of Sorosis, Mrs. Althea R. Bedle, and Mrs. Mar- 
garet T. Yardley, honorary president of the New Jer- 
sey Federation. | 

Rev. Edwin E. Buckley made the Invocation, Mrs. 
George Warren Case, Jr., the Address of Welcome. 

Mrs. Stewart Hartshorn, formerly State president, 
and now Secretary of the Federation, presented a 
plan for the establishment of a building at the George 
Junior Republic at Freeville, New York, for the use 
of New Jersey boys and girls. This benevolent 
scheme is the result of the address which Mr. George 
made last autumn before the Federation. 

The New Jersey Federation showed an earnest 
spirit of interest in current problems by ¢reating two 
new departments, Sociology and Household Econo- 
mies. Miss Mary McKean, president, emphasized the 
need of a wider knowledge of the latter subject, es- 
pecially among the poor, and stated that thirty-five 
out of the thirty-eight Federations had such a depart- 
ment. 

The speaker of the afternoon was Mrs. Mary 
Schenck Woolman, director of the Decorative Art 
department of the Teachers’ College, New York, who 
spoke on “Arts and Crafts,” illustrating her subject 
by beautiful examples of hand work. She made an 
earnest plea for more hand work, and less machine 
work, urging that such development of hand power 
was necessary for the complete training of the brain, 
and was a preventive of pauperism. 

Mrs. Jessie C. Crear of Rutherford, chairman of 
Education, asked the delegates to bring the subject 
of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund before their clubs, 
and to secure the assistance of the latter. 


Mrs. Margaret T. Yardley, the honorary president, 
spoke briefly of the progress of the Federation since 
its early days. As its first President, Mrs. Yardley 
did a great deal to establish the body on a firm 
foundation, and much credit is due her for good 
work in this direction. 

The Thursday Morning Club and the Fortnightly 
Jaunts of Madison were the hostess clubs of the oc- 
casion, offering cordial hospitality to about four hun- 
dred delegates and guests. 

It will be seen from the foregoing account, that 
Miss McKean’s administration opens with a promise 
of a continuaticn of the earnest work of the Federa- 
tion. 

Miss McKean has removed from Camden, N. J., 
to Bala, Pa., near Philadelphia. 

FLORENCE HOWE HALL, 


Plainfield. 
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TENNESSEE FEDERATION. 


PRESIDENT, MRS. CHARLES W. PERKINS. 


The seventh annual meeting of the Tennessee Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs convened in Johnson City, 
Wednesday, May sixth, by invitation of the Monday 
Club of Johnson City. 

The session was called to order by its President, 
Mrs. Chas. W. Perkins, of Ossoli Circle, Knoxville, 
and was opened with an invocation by Rev. J. A. 
Moore, pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church 
of Johnson City, in which the Convention was held. 
The church was most tastefully decorated in the 
Federation colors, white and green, with the motto, 
Unity in Diversity, and beneath it a faithful repre- 
sentation of the Federation pin. The excellent chorus 
by local talent was a pleasing prelude to the hearty 
addresses of welcome given by the Mayor of the 
town and Mrs. W. P. Harris, President of the Mon- 
day Club of Johnson City. The address of Mrs. Har- 
ris was particularly noteworthy from its pointed 
brevity and the beauty of its diction. After the usual 
happy response from the President of the Federation, 
came greetings from Presidents of State Federations 
from Massachusetts to California, showing how com- 
pletely in touch the women of these United States 
are being drawn by the General Federation, which 
was represented at the Los Angeles Biennial not only 
by the President, Mrs. Perkins, but also by Mrs. 


Lewis Tillman, ex-President of Ossoli Circle, whose 


beautiful “Memories of Los Angeles” was the first 
paper on the programme, and thought by many to be 
the best paper of the Federation. 


The roll call of clubs was responded to by thirty- 
four clubs, showing a gain of four new clubs during 
the past year. The work most emphasized was in 
part as follows: 

Woman’s Club and Cosmos of Chattanooga, build- 
ing a clubhouse, the first in the State; civics and the 
donation of a scholarship to the Educational Com- 
mittee of the Federation. W. C. T. U. of Chatta- 
nooga, maintenance of a working girls’ home. Wo- 
man’s Club, Cleveland; Public Library, Jas- 
per, Travelling Library; Fortnightly Club, Jeffer- 
son City; Public Library; improvements in public 
school and Town Hall. Monday Club, Johnson City, 
Civics, Public and Travelling Library work. Schu- 
bert Club, Jonesboro, developing local musical talent, 
which, be it said in passing, is something unusual in a 
town of its-size, and uniting with the W. C. T. U. in 
Public Library and club rooms. W. C. T. U., Jones- 


boro, jail work, expended $201 in philanthropic pur- . 


poses. The work of the Jonesboro clubs is particu- 
larly noteworthy, as this is an old-fashioned South- 
ern town of but one thousand inhabitants. The full 
report of the mother club, Ossoli Circle of Knox- 
ville, was anticipated and heard with interest, Ossoll 
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always being in the forefront of club enterprise. 
This year it included a thorough course for nature 
lovers. Fifty dollars has been donated to the Moun- 
tain Social Settlement work, three new travelling 
libraries started, and effort made to fit up a restau- 
rant and reading room for market women, and flower 
seed distribution among the children of the city 
schools of Knoxville. 


Knoxville W. C. T. U. co-operated with Anti-Sa- 
loon League in securing a course of temperance lec- 
tures by Dr. Taylor, and with the ministers of Knox- 
ville in the services of a special evangelist. This club 
also took some decided measures in legislative mat- 
ters, and contributed 100 volumes to the Travelling 
Library work. 


Possibly the most practical work done by any 
club was by the Helpers of Lookout Mountain, which 
was described by its delegate as an accidental club, 
but whose work was surely of deep design, and char- 
ity aforethought, as it included the actual manufac- 
ture by its members of 150 garments for the Orphans’ 
Home of Chattanooga, to accomplish which the en- 
tire club devoted one Tuesday of each month. 


The work of the Tuesday and Chilhowee Clubs of 
Maryville has been social settlement in the Tennessee 
mountains near Maryville. The Nineteenth Century 
of Memphis has made a specialty of its new club 
quarters and an art loan exhibit. Woman’s Club, 
Harriman, educational work, philanthropy and civics, 
one feature of which has been the planting of trees 
on the school grounds on Arbor Day. 


I might continue the list of good works but this 
will serve to indicate the trend of the Federation 
work. Of these clubs seven or eight reported lec- 
tures given by Mrs. Perkins for the benefit of the 
Travelling Library and other club work. This won- 
derful woman has certainly given of her best to the 
Federation and its work since the day when her sister 
clubs called her against her will to the chair which 
they felt none other could fill so well. The number 
of Federated Clubs has almost doubled during her 
administration, and many weak, struggling clubs 
there be which will rise up and call her blessed, since 
every new outlet in her own life is but the open door 
through which others may enter upon joys they 
knew not of. 


The first afternoon session of the Federation 
opened with a report of social settlement work in 
Walker’s Valley, a sequestered cove in the Tennessee 
mountains, five miles from a wagon road. This ac- 


* . count was given by Mrs. Emily Webb of Chilhowee 


Club of Maryville, who with her two sons literally 
gave herself to the work last summer. Fitly fol- 
lowing this came a paper by Mrs. R. N. Hood of 
Knoxville, whose former paper on The New South 
is deservedly considered one of the best ever given 
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to the Federation. Mrs. Hood not only is part and 
parcel of the New South, but lived during her child- 
hood in one of these mountain coves for which she 
so eloquently pleads. To this Mrs. Toole, of Mary- 
ville, added apt words for the establishment of so- 
cial settlement work in the jail districts of the towns. 


The Industrial Committee, through Mrs. Wilson of 
Chattanooga, sent an excellent report, supplemented 
by a fine impromptu talk by Miss Moore of Johnson 
City on the Handicrafts of Tennessee. Miss Moore 
has personally conducted a school for: basketry in 
the mountains near Johnson City. 


Then followed a report from the Consumers’ 
League Committee, which is now a recognized factor 
in Federation work, with a report from Miss Brown 
of Memphis, on Child Labor in Factories, which, 
while now banished from most Tennessee factories 
in deference to the law thereon, still obtains in one or 
two factories near Chattanooga and Memphis. 


A brilliant reception to over one hundred guests 
at the handsome home of Mrs. Harris. President of 
the entertaining club, closed the day. 


Thursday morning was occupied by the reports of 
the Credentials, Art, Civics, Travelling Library, 
Scholarship, Reciprocity, and Printing Committees. 
Of these, the Travelling Library deserves most hon- 
orable mention. This was given by Mrs. L. C. 
Schneider of Chattanooga, whose tireless brain, hand 
and heart have sent the Travelling Library work by 
leaps and bounds throughout the Tennessee moun- 
tains even to the top of Walden’s Ridge and behind 
the bars of Brushy Mountain prison. Mrs. Schneider 
has even learned the art of printing to facilitate her 
work and to save the Federation expense. She has 
controlled sixty-five Travelling Libraries at an ex- 
pense of $9.70 for freight and drayage, has written 
170 letters since January, and has secured free trans- 
portation over two railroads for the library work. 


It should be remarked in passing that the Treas- 
urer’s report for the current years shows the Federa- 
tion now to be self supporting, with a good margin 
for its library and philanthropic work. A _ better 
financial outlook than any in the history of the or- 
ganization. The resignation of the Treasurer on 
account of absence abroad necessitated the election 
of a new treasurer, and Mrs. M. L. Dame, of Harri- 
man, was unanimously elected. The programme of 
Thursday afternoon on Public Schools, Public Li- 
brary work and Compulsory Education was full of 
interest, being most pleasantly completed by adjourn- 
ing to the Public Library and reading room, of John- 
son City, where we had an object lesson on how one 
library was started, and how one reading room was 
opened. The work of Miss Arnell, of Johnson City, 
was especially endorsed, as this devoted woman has 
taken a special course in library work to enable her 
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to do it justice, and the constitution of her club has 
been changed to admit of her succeeding herself in- 
definitely as librarian. 

The evening session was devoted to music and to 
two fine lectures, illustrated by stereopticon views. 
The one, “A Great Civic Awakening,” by E. G. Pout- 
zahn, of the American Association for Civic Improve- 
ment of Chicago; the other lecture being the telling 
description of the journey from San Diego to Sitka 
taken by Mrs. Perkins after the Los Angeles Bi- 
ennial. 

Probably in the minds of every delegate the banner 
day was Friday, on which day the guests were ten- 
dered a trip over the narrow gauge road through the 
famous Gorge, replete with points of historic inter- 
est dating back to the days of the State of Franklin, 
to Roan Mount Station, where they were entertained 
at luncheon by Mrs. J. A. Maher, in her ideal moun- 
tain home. From the moment when the note-takers 
spied the mound where Kate Sherril, fleeing from her 
Indian pursuers, leaped the walls of the fort,. falling 
into the arms of Lieutenant Sevier, afterward first 
Governor of Tennessee, and whom she afterward 
married, until we stood reverently inside the oldest 
log cabin in the county, now one hundred and forty 
years old, every mile contained some point of historic 
interest. Friday evening, May 8th, fine music was 
given by local talent, an original poem by a member 
of the Federation, Mrs. Greve, of Chattanooga, a 
paper on the historical novel by Mrs. Beeler, of Jef- 
ferson City, a stereopticon lecture on Wm. Morris, 
Master Craftsman, and an enthusiastic report from 
the Committee on Resolutions. Then this most en- 
joyable session of the Tennessee Federation stood ad- 
_journed. It will probably be the guest of Chatta- 
nooga Clubs in 1904. 


ROSA MEAD CAWOOD. 


Che Committee on Forestry and Frrigation. 


GENERAL FEDERATION CHAIRMAN, 
MRS. M. E. MUMFORD. 


This Committee was created by resolution of the 
Convention at the Biennial Meeting of 1902. Its 
chairman is appointed by the Board of Directors 
of the General Federation. Its membership consists 
of a representative from each state who shall also be 
chairman of Forestry for her own State Clubs, in 
which she will endeavor to create an interest in For- 
estry and allied subjects. She should aim to have a 


Committee on Forestry appointed in each, and ask 
that at least one meeting a year be devoted to some 
branch of the subject. It is hoped such genuine in- 
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terest will be aroused that some earnest study will be 
given to the following topics: 

(1) Preservation of forests from needless waste, 
from ravages of fire, and insect pests. 


(2) Reforestration of districts which have been 
unwisely denuded of trees. 

(3) The establishment of forest reserves, which 
may be utilized to protect water courses, to preserve 
historic sites or to make recreation parks or sani- 
tariums for the use of the people. 

(4) Irrigation, which is closely bound to the inter- 
est of forestry. 

(5) The work of State Schools of Forestry and 
Agriculture. | 

The clubs may profitably consider arboriculture, 
horticulture and agriculture, especially as affording 
healthful occupations for women. Civic decoration 
has already engaged their attention, and to this may 
be added school gardening for children, and vacant 
lot gardening for the benefit of the poor in the large 
towns and cities. 

The clubs must cultivate the ohnais sentiment of 
their own communities, and perhaps their best field 


for such effort will be found in the schools, both pub- 


lic and private. Most states have an appointed “Ar- 
bor Day,” some have bird laws and a “Bird Day.” 
On such days our committee will find themselves 
most welcome at the schools. They may have a 
little “talk” with the children, illustrated if possi- 
ble; they may have ceremonious tree or vine plant- 
ings; they may offer prizes to the children who can 
tell the greatest number of trees from a branch; they 
may distribute flower seeds and give rewards for 
the best results. All efforts made should be care- 
fully noted and reported to the state chairman, and 
she, it is hoped, will present the important phases 
of the subject to the State Federation—here the 
needs of each state should be thoroughly discussed 
in a session devoted to the subject, and the Legislature 
petitioned if improved laws are thought desirable. 

The General Committee on Forestry will meet at 
the time of the Federation Biennial at St. Louis, 
May, Nineteen Hundred and Four,—a report will be 
presented followed by public discussion. 

The Chairman feels that in the matter of literature 
the subject of forestry is still in its infancy. She ad- 
vises Club Committees, however, to subscribe to the 
excellent monthly, “Forestry and Irrigation,” Wash- 
ington, D. C., one dollar per year. From its beok- 
list she suggests the following for club students: 

Our Native Trees, Harriet L. Keeler. 

North American Forests and Forestry, Ernest 
Brimeken. 

Our National Parks, John Muir. 

Studies of Trees in Winter, Annie Oakes Hunting- 
don. 

Practical Forestry, John Gifford. 
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Aims and Poltcey of the New Dork State Federation of 


Women’s Clubs 
president: Mrs. Charles Dow 


M4 | \HE annual meeting of the Federation will be. 


held in Utica the second week in November 

next, by the invitation of the New Century 
Club of Utica, beginning Tuesday morning, Novem- 
ber roth and ending Friday afternoon, the 13th. 
This marks the ninth year of the existence of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
for many reasons this meeting will stand pre-em- 
nent in our annals, as questions of vital impor- 


Mrs. CHARLES M. Dow 


tance to the future of the Federation will be pre- 
sented, and must be settled by the delegates at 
that.time. 

It gives me pleasure to record growth along all 
our regular lines of work. Our standing committees 
have been increased by the addition of chairmen on 
Civics, Household Economics, Philanthropy, Legis- 
lative, Civil Service Reform, Membership, and For- 
estry. Our membership has been increased by new 
clubs until it represents to-day 35,000 club women. 
The Federation has been particularly active this 


year, outside its regular work carried on by com- 
mittees. To many clubs in this Empire State Fed- 
eration means only the payment of annual dues and 
the right to be represented at the conventions. The 
true significance of the word is not understood. To 
overcome this difficulty, the Executive Board de- 
cided to hold Council Meetings, calling together the 
Club Presidents from time to time, to foster a spirit 
of friendly co-operation between individual clubs 
and the Federation, and te promote acquaintance- 
ship. Three councils have been held,—the first 
in New York City, the second in Buffalo, and the 
third in Syracuse, with splendid results. The 
Executive Board has been strengthened and enabled 
to carry on the work much better than it would have 
been possible without the wise counsel of the Presi- 
dents of the federated clubs. 


The two most important questions thoroughly 
discussed at these meetings have been the revision of 
the Constitution and the Trades School for Girls. 
To district the State is the new thought that is com- 
ing to us this year. With a District Vice-President 
in every Congressional district in our State, the 
influence and power of the Federation must neces- 
sarily’ be increased a hundredfold. 


No matter how the question of the Trades School 
is decided, whether there shall be a large or a small 
school, or a sinking fund created of the money on 
hand, the interest thereof to be used for scholarships, 
the influence of the Federation as power for good 
will be largely increased; and it is the desire of the 
President and the Executive Board that each club 
will discuss these questions thoroughly, and come 
prepared to vote intelligently for the good of the 
State Federation—and not alone for the individual 

Nothing has so broadened woman’s outlook, ex- 
tended her horizon and ennobled her aims, as club 
association. This applies to all club women, irre- 
spective of their condition in life. If a woman was 
a good mother, wife and friend before her affiliation 
with woman’s clubs, she has by her club advantages 
and training become qualified to be a far better 
mother, wife and friend. She has by her club asso- 
ciation not only increased her own knowledge of art, 
literature and music, but she has contributed to the 
knowledge of others, and even in her philanthropy 
she has been instructed to a wiser, more helpful 
giving. ELEANOR J. DOW, 
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MRS. WILLIAM TOD HELMUTH 


MONG club women who have enjoyed the 
privileges and courtesies of club life in 
foreign lands, Mrs. William Tod Helmuth 

has first rank, while at home she has received many 
official honors which show the esteem in which her 
discriminating and conscientious fidelity is held 

In New York City, her highest honors are to have 
been for three years President of Sorosis, the Mother- 
Club, and to establish the Woman’s Guild in aid of 


Mrs. WILLIAM Top HELMUTH 
Hon. President New York State Federation 


the Flower Hospital, of which her husband, the la- 
mented Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, was the brilliant 
leader. 


In State official life Mrs. Helmuth was for three 
years the President of the New York State Federation, 
and is now the Honorary President, as successor of 
Mrs. Jennie C. Croly. 

In the yet wider field of the General Federation, 
Mrs. Helmuth has shown the same attention to duty 
and broad, sympathetic interest, and in founding the 
West Point Chapter of the Daughters of the Revo- 
lution, of which she is Regent, she is prominently 
allied with the largest body of patriotic women in the 
world. 

The National Council of Women chose Mrs. Hel- 


muth as their President in February, 1902, an honor 
which she resigned immediately after the irreparable 
loss in the same year, of her distinguished husband, 
whose warm sympathy with Mrs. Helmuth’s club 
interests was well known. 3 

In a brief survey of so much extended club work, 
it is to be expected Mrs. Helmuth would receive 
cordial recognition from foteign clubs and societies 
whenever she may visit them. The Society of Ameri- 
can Women in London made her an honorary member 
several years ago, and whenever she goes to London 
their beautiful rooms are her club home. 


During the winter just past, Mrs. Helmuth has 
made a journey to the Antipodes, visiting Australia, 
China, Japan, and Honolulu, returning by way of San 
Francisco. 

At Sidney, New South Wales, Mrs. Helmuth 
found friendship and club interests most agreeably 
mingled. Vice-Admiral Sir Lewis Anthony Beau- 
mont, K. C. M. G., Commander-in-Chief of the Aus- 
tralian Squadron, gained for his charming wife, Miss 
Charlotte Perkins, of Boston, a warm personal friend 
of Mrs. Helmuth. The Woman’s Club of Sidney had 
chosen Lady Beaumont as their President and wel- 
comed Mrs. Helmuth cordially as a leading club 
representative, closely in touch with their highest 
officer. 

An evening reception was given for her by the three 
hundred and fifty members, in their own club rooms, 
gentlemen being invited to meet the trans-Pacific 
guest. An able critique on Browning was read by a 
member, followed by spontaneous discussion from 
members and guests. Mrs. Helmuth was made an 
honorary member of the club, and in accepting the 
privilege spoke of the pleasure it embodied, to find a 
club welcome in two hemispheres. The balmy air of 
Australian February was in strange contrast to the 
winter of the northern, and the flowers which profuse- 
ly adorn the club rooms had bloomed in the strong 
winter sunshine. 

The Woman’s Politica! Study Club is another large 
Sidney society, which devotes itself to investigation 
in the lines of government. As women vote in Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, their interest is keen in prac- 
tical problems of home government. In both the 
Woman’s and the Political Study Club, the majority 
of the members are engaged in the professions and 
some are in the local councils, which keep a watchful 
eye upon the legislative acts of Great Britain, as well 
as of the Australian Federation. 

Mrs. Helmuth’s visit concluded with a cordial 


God-speed when the ship started, bringing her for- 
ward to the home greetings of club friends in Amer- 
ica. 
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HE department of the National Congress of 
Mothers in THE CLUB WoMAN is compiled 
for publication by the President. She wel- 

comes reports from Mothers’ Clubs everywhere, and 
especially desires information as to the establishment 
of such clubs, and as to work that is being done in 
the interests of childhood and the home. The Con- 
gress is authority on the practical methods of organi- 
zing parents’ associations in schools, and can give 
many suggestions that will help those who desire the 
benefits of such organizations. Programmes, study 
culture, and advice are gladly given. 

The Congress also invites correspondence with 
those who would help wisely the dependent, erring, 
and unfortunate children who are found in every city 
and town. These children are at the parting of the 
ways—the Heavenly Father gave them especially 
to our care. They are children like our own, having 
the same instincts, the same tendencies. Whether 
they become useful citizens or criminals rests with us. 

Contact with and study of hundreds of these chil- 
dren prove conclusively that there is no distinct di- 
viding line separating them into classes of good chil- 
dren and criminal children, but that for all we can 
open the door of opportunity and spiritual growth if 
we do not let the right time pass by. Will not the 
mother heart in the women of this nation rise to its 
duty and its privilege and make this land a paradise 
for children? If every woman who reads these lines 
will take her individual place in this work just where 
she lives, and will aid in carrying out the plan formed 
by the Congress for the care of unfortunate children, 
a long step in advance will be made. 


[30] 


Are you a mother with little children dearer than 
life itself to you? Have you friends with little ones, 
playmates of your own? Would it not be useful and 
pleasant when autumn comes to form a little circle 
to read, study, and discuss subjects which will throw 
light on the important task that is yours? Will you 
not be glad to profit by the experience of others, 
which the Congress can give you? Your life will be 
richer and fuller, your home will be happier and bet- 
ter, your children will be nearer and dearer than ever 
before as you gain in wisdom through the compre- 
hension of child nature that comes with study. The 
highest responsibility of life is given to you in the 


care and guidance of the children committed to your 


keeping. The eternal future of the child is largely 
in your hands. Mothers give ideals to their children 


which influence their whole future. What is yours 


for your boy or girl? What are you installing in his 
mind that will blossom and bear fruit as he takes his 
place in the world life? What are you doing for his 
physical development, which is the foundation of all 
else? Have you studied that, and are you conforming 
to the truths that science has givenus? Let the 
National Congress of Mothers help you, for it has en- 
listed the most learned men and women of the land 
in the work for childhood and their experience and 
knowiedge are at the service of all who desire it. 


Invitations For Next Conference 


The National Congress of Mothers has received 
invitations from St. Louis, Chicago, Milwaukee, and 
Cleveland for the next Conference in the spring of 
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1904. The Executive Board will consider the subject 
in October and decide as to the next place of meeting. 


Exhibit of National Congress at St. Louis 


The National Congress of Mothers will make an 
exhibit in the Department of Social Economy at the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis. It is doing valuable socio- 
logical work, which should be widely known, in order 
that its influence may spread until every community 
in America co-operates in the intelligent basic work 
for the race. The reports of the New York and Ohio 
State Congresses at Detroit are given now, as they 
were received too late for publication in the June 
number. 

Annual Report of the New York State Assembly 
of Mothers, given at Detroit, May 5th, 1903. 

MRS. DAVID 0. MEARS, PRESIDENT. 

Hamilton W. Mabie, the apostle of culture, has 
said that “women’s clubs are one of the most ef- 
ficient instrumentalities of culture in our time,” while 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics in Washington, has affirmed that the 
“women’s clubs of the period, with their classes for 
intelligent study of the great questions of the day 
are creating a new political economy.” 

The same wise observations apply in great force 
to the work done among mothers’ and teachers’ or- 
ganizations, yet these associations are not only in- 
strumentalities of culture, they not only help to cre- 
ate a new political economy, but mark an era of 
progress in the most important science in the world, 
that of wise, happy home making. 

Back of every organization of mothers, national, 
state and local, rests the sublime responsibility of 
woman to her own home and the homes of others. 

hese mothers and parent-teachers’ clubs are as 
beacon lights, shedding brightness into many a home 
and school, they are index fingers pointing upward to 
all that is noblest and best in human life. 

This gathering to-day marks another period in the 
history of the National Congress of Mothers, and 
the mind travels backward to the first meeting of 
this body—a short space of time measured by its 
six brief years, yet weighty in importance considering 
the results accomplished. During the session of the 
first notable gathering of the National Mothers’ Con- 
gress in Washington, in February, 1897, a call was 
made from the platform that the New York repre- 
sentatives meet under the gallery, and out of the 
enthusiasm and interest there gained was formed at 
that time the New York State Mothers’ Organiza- 
tion. Its first public meeting was held in Syracuse 
in September of that year, and the seal of incorpora- 
tion obtained at the third annual meeting in Albany 
in 1899. 

The annual conventions in Syracuse, Utica, Al- 
bany, Buffalo, Rochester and New York City have 
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been inspiring and delightful in enthusiasm and de- 


votion to the cause. The valuable addresses there 
given have been incorporated through the courtesy 
of the State Superintendent, Hon. Charles R. Skinner, 
in the annual report of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, and have been a valuable force in the 
co-operation of home and school. 

The mother work of the past year in the Empire 
State has been one of growth and progress in various 
lines of endeavor. Mothers’ clubs have been estab- 
lished among the most representative women of our 
cities and towns; among those with few advantages 
and cheerless environment, and in churches, schools, 
city missions and social settlements, all working 
with a single high aim, to elevate the home, the 
parent and the child. Child Study Clubs are doing 
scholarly and efficient work. New York State is 
becoming permeated with parents’ and _ teachers’ 
meetings, established for the purpose of acquainting 
the mother with the methods of work pursued in the 
school room, of giving to the teacher a deeper insight 
in the home environment of those under her care, and 
for mutual personal acquaintance. Intelligent moth- 
ers and teachers welcome the opportunities thus af- 
forded and a helpful co-operation is thus established 
with mutual advantage to home and school. 

As one great feature of the mother work is this 
closer unity between home and school, it is encour- 
aging to note the interest and activity manifested by 
these parent-teachers’ co-operative societies in certain 
teachers’ institutes and normal training schools, as 
the results of such meetings must be very far reach- 
ing and important. 

Marion Harland says that the worst thing a wom- 
an can do is to settle down into a life of “nothing in 
particularism,”’ and the same thought might apply 
to club gatherings. These clubs are organized not 
simply for social fellowship, though good times are 
many, but they continue to show a further reason for 
their existence in the summer play-grounds, vaca- 
tion schools, free kindergartens, industrial schools, 
clothing bureaus, aid for “Little Mothers,’ work for 
youthful law-breakers and other helpful lines of ef- 
fort either established or stimulated by associations 
of mothers. 

The parent-teachers’ circles, likewise with the 
mothers’ clubs are pursuing some definite lines of 
work, thus helping to answer in this busy, practical 
age the oft-reapeted question, “For what good,” 
“What does your club actually accomplish?” These 
associations have secured the decoration of school 
rooms with work of art, provided extra kindergarten 
material, equipped a school gymnasium, secured an 
assembly room in the school, started mothers’ libra- 
ries and helped to remove objectionable bill posters. 

An advance step the past year has been the estab- 
lishment of a child study department in connection 
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with the four hundred granges of New York State, 
from which we expect good results; and the appoint- 
ment of a child-labor committee to co-operate with 
the committee from the National Congress of 
Mothers. 

The work of the State Assembly is divided among 
several standing committees, the officers and chair- 
men of the committees constituting an executive 
board. Each chairman is requested to prepare a 
schedule of study in her special department, which 
after meeting the approval of the executive board, 
is to be sent to the clubs throughout the State. It 
would thus seem that there would be no lack of topics 
to discuss in the meetings, and that many avenues of 
usefulness might be presented. The executive com- 
mittee has prepared a valuable circular of information 
and suggestion, giving the names of officers and 


chairmen of committees, a brief history ,object,accom- 
plishments, membership, advantages of afhliation and 


recommendations to the clubs. Desiring to secure 
tabulated data, the board has sent out printed ques- 
tion blanks, asking among other things, the names 
of officers, number of members, lines of study pur- 
sued, practical work accomplished and plans for the 
future. It also desires that at each annual meeting 
a delegate from the club shall be prepared to answer 
the following questions: 

(a) What lines of work has your club pursued 
during the past year? 

(b) What have been your difficulties? What your 
encouragements ? 

(c) What assistance can the State organization 
render you? 

(d) What has your club contributed of sympathy 
or effort to the State mother work during the past 
year? 

(e) What has your club accomplished in your 
own community ? 

(f) What has your organization meant to the in- 
dividual members of the club? 

(g) What are your plans of work for the coming 
year? 

The following recommendations have been sent 
out to the clubs: 


Recommendations 


It seems desirable: 

1. That each club should undertake some special 
line of effort to promote greater unity of purpose and 
to answer the oft repeated query “for what good,” 
“what do Mother’s clubs actually accomplish ?” 

Much practical good has already resulted from the 
endeavors of Mothers’ clubs and Parent-Teachers’ 
associations, as noted above, and further plans for use- 
fulness are in contemplation. 

2. That each club without interfering with its in- 
dividual choice of programme, shall devote a small 
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proportion of time during the year to some systematic 
reading or study bearing upon the Mothers’ work and 
that a review of reports or a discussion representing 
this reading shall occasionally be given place at the 
meetings. 

3. That each club shall endeavor to obtain as many 
active, sustaining, honorary and life memberships as 
possible in order to secure a wider co-opera- 
tion and to provide for printing and _ dis- 
tributing of literature, for the expenses of the annual 
meeting and for the incidental outlay of the State 
work. 

4. That each local club shall have an outlook com- 
mittee whose duty it shall be to seek information re- 
garding Mothers’ work in other places and to report 
at intervals to the regular meetings. 

A bureau of exchange established to secure for use 
in other clubs helpful original papers, read at regular 
club meetings, has now a large and valuable list of 
these papers, which may be secured for two weeks for 
the small sum of 5 cents. 

We would fain forget the financial question, but 
like Banquo’s ghost, “it will not down.” The Ways 
and Means Committee have recommended that a 
birthday party be held in each club, that a mite box 
be in evidence at each meeting and that the retiring 
president be made a member of the assembly. 

The unique observance of Old Home Week in the 
New England States has been watched with much in- 
terest by us in the Empire State. Believing that such 
a celebration must cement home ties and make more 
sacred the national family life, the executive com- 
mittee has sent a letter to his Excellency, 
the Governor of the State, expressing sympa- 
thy with the movement to establish such an 
observance in New York State, and praying 
his further thoughtful consideration of the sub- 
ject. A courteous reply has been received stating 
that the Governor will give the matter his careful con- 
sideration. 

Through the courtesy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Mothers’ Clubs of Syracuse, the com- 
ing annual meeting is to be held in “hat city, Octo- 
ber 27th to 29th, 1903. All interested in the work 
for which the Assembly stands are cordially invited, 
and it is hoped there will be a large and enthusiastic 
gathering of delegates and friends. 

While considering the progress of the National 
and State Mothers’ Work in our own land we rejoice 
to know that in lands beyond the sea organizations 
for mothers, kindred in purpose to our own, are 
accomplishing great results. It was my privilege to 
visit in London last September the headquarters of 
the Mothers’ Union, located in the Church House of 
Westminster Abbey, and the Parents’ National Edu- 
cational Union in 26 Victoria Street. The Mothers’ 
Union, distinctively religious in character, numbering 
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among its patrons Queen Alexandra and other mem- 
bers of the Royal family, has 3,579 branches in Great 
Britain, and her widely scattered colonies, with a 
membership of 170,639. 

The Parents’ National Educational Union is of 
more recent date, having been organized the same 
vear as our National Congress of Mothers and New 
York State Mothers’ Assembly. Its presidents are 
the Earl and Countess of Aberdeen. Miss Mason, 
a prominent educator, was its founder, and Miss 
Charlotte Yonge was an active member until her 
death. Mrs. Franklin, honorary secretary and or- 
ganizer, a lady of rank and large means, gave much 
time and financial assistance to the association; many 
titled names are enrolled in its membérship and the 
work is ably supplemented by the efficient officers sec- 
retary, Miss Noel Armfield. 

The following central principles of this sister or- 
ganization, to which all branches of the society shall 
be pledged, must be of interest to this/gathering of 
the National Congress of Mothers. 

(a) That a religious basis of work be maintained. 

(b) That the sertes of addresses and other means 
employed by the union shall be so arranged as to deal 
with education under the following heads: (a) 
Physical; (b) Mental; (c) Moral; (d) Spiritual. 

(c) That arrangements concerning lectures, etc., 
be made with a view to the convenience of fathers, as 
well as-of mothers. 

That the work of this union be arranged to help 
parents of all classes. 

That a greater unity and continuity of education 
be secured by harmonizing home and school training. 

The principles of both these British organizations, 
it will be observed, are akin to our own, and the off- 
cials exhibited a most kindly interest in the work- 
ings of the National and State Mothers’ Associations 
in America, and, indeed, sent beautiful words of 
greeting to the last annual meeting of the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers, and to this national 
gathering. 

The conference of parents and teachers, which we 
are holding this wéek in the beautiful city of De- 
troit ought to accomplish great results, as each one 
shall go from this place, desiring to do nobler, truer 
work for home, school, church and the world. 

There is in the Greek church in St. Petersburg a 
beautiful symbolic custom. On one evening of every 
year a great multitude assembles in the cathedral, 
each carrying an unlighted candle. Can we for a mo- 
ment imagine the scene—the twilight, the hush, the 
all-pervading reverent spirit, the waiting people? At 
a given signal out of the darkness gleams a single 
taper light. That taper kindles another; the sec- 
ond, in turn, another, that still another, until the 
united glow illumines the vast cathedral in one blaze 
of light. In like manner to this Assembly of Moth- 
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ers have come up many, each bearing a taper, burn- 
ing, perhaps, yet dimly, though the torchbearer de- 
sires in her heart a warmer glow. 

Looking over this audience to-day, the wondrous 
possibilities of this Mother work thrills one with a 
feeling akin to awe, and the opportunity here given 
brings with it grave responsibility. May it be that 
each one filled with inspiration, shall bear from this 
mount of privilege a brightened light to kindle in 
distant homes and clubs many another taper, until 
eventually our land throughout all its borders shall 
be illumined with mother light and love. 


Report of the Ohio Congress of Mothers 


A long time ago, a Man who spake as man never 
spake before, was followed by the multitude to the 
water’s edge, and being pressed upon by the people, 
He entered into a ship and from thence taught them, 
saying, “There was a sower went forth to sow seed, 
and some of it fell on good ground and brought forth 
much fruit.” When alone with those who were 
privileged to learn the inner significance of His 
teaching, He said, “The seed is the word of God— 
the ground is the heart.” Through the centuries 
that have followed many have goné forth. bearing 
the precious seed of truth, not alone the truth as 
found in the Inspired Record of God’s will and way 
for man, but truth also from God, which from time 
to time the world has needed for its enlightenment 
and progress. © 

A thoughtful consideration of conditions and 
events cannot fail to impress upon us to-day the belief 
that for the world’s advancement a new truth has 
been given for plentiful sowing, and that already it 
has fallen upon good ground and brought forth much 
fruit. It is the truth that this world must more and 
more be redeemed through the efforts of women, 
through women living out to the full the life they 
possess, which is the distinctive mark of womanhood, 
and woman's chief source of power and influence, the 
inner life, the life of the spirit. What this world 
needs is that more and more men shall own righteous- 
ness and live righteously, and in the regeneration of 
society God has no more important co-workers than 
woman, provided she strives always to live up to the 
highest measure of her own possibilities, when at 
the same time seeking to uplift the fallen and shield 
and protect the innocent ones of earth. We are so 
accustomed to new things in this-day and age of 
progress that we scarcely stop to consider the great 
significance of the fact that, without exciting much 
comment, or any opposition .worth mentioning, 


woman is now taking the position of a leader in the 
world’s thought upon vital matters relating to human 
development, and she not only speaks, but she ex- 
pects to be listened to, and her suggestions and dic- 
tations followed, if their adoption will better condi- 
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tions of life for the child wherever he is found. 

The work of the National Congress of Mothers 
rests upon the belief, which first took deep hold of 
one woman’s soul, that social advancement may be 
insured through bettering the condition of child-life 
in the home through a more enlightened parent- 
hood, and in the community through the combined 
effort of men and women in everything bearing upon 
the education of the child. And this woman’s move- 
ment has already established itself as one of the great 
forces of the twentieth century, which are tending 
to bring about a needed readjustment of social con- 
ditions as the outgrowth of a truer and deeper reali- 
zation of the needs of human growth and develop- 
ment. 

The Ohio Congress of Mothers since its organiza- 
tion in May, 1901, has endeavored first of all to come 
into an intelligent and sympathetic understanding of 
the ideals and aims of the parent organization, and 
it has, following the lead of the older organization, 
undertaken through correspondence and the forma- 
tion of Mothers’ and Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
to promote in the State conference between parents 
and teachers upon questions vital to the best inter- 
ests of child life. Its first effort was to begin the 
work of organizing the Columbus Association of 
Mothers’, Parents’ and Parent-Teachers’ Clubs, aux- 
iliary to the State work. The aim of this organi- 
zation is a mothers’ or parents’ club in every church 
and every public school in the city. For organizing 
purposes the city has been divided into seven dis- 
tricts, following the boundary lines adopted by the 
Ohio Sunday School Association, and the work of 
club formation is accomplished through organizing 
committees, one for each district. 

The first annual meeting was held in the city of 
Columbus December 4th and 5th, 1902. In prepar- 
ing for this meeting, the programme committee met 
with a response which was most marked as an ex- 
pression of interest and sympathy, and were able to 
present to delegates and friends a most helpful and 
inspiring programme on which appeared the names of 
many of Ohio’s best known educators, representing 
all phrases of educational effort from the kindergar- 
tens to the State university. 

Through the courtesy of the City Conference of 
Mother’s Clubs of Cleveland, the coming annual 
meeting is to be held in that city October 14th to 
16th, 1903, and there is every indication that the same 
cordial spirit of helpfulness will be extended to the 
effort there as was so marked a feature of the first 
convention. During the present year a special effort 
has been made to extend the work throughout the 
State by sending into the field one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents to do the work of a State organization. The 
success attending this effort has been most gratify- 
ing, and experience seems to prove that there can be 
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no better way of awakening and stimulating interest 
in this Mothers’ movement than by the method of per- 
sonal touch. Like a contagious disease, enthusiasm 
for a movement based on uplifting ideals, has to be 
caught, and the more severe the form of contagious 
enthusiasm, the greater the effect in the matter of in- 
oculation. The propagation of enthusiasm is as es- 
sential as the propagation of ideas in any reform 
movement, but it is well to bear this in mind in de- 
vising methods intended to solve the question of ex- 
tension. | 

In ‘emphasizing the need for co-operation between 
home and school the Ohio Congress of Mothers has 
expressed its purpose to stand for the ideal of the 
complete education of the child, and the problem it 
will undertake to solve is how to give practical ex- 
pression to this ideal. The first step in this direction 
has been to place its educational effort in the hands 
of three committees, representing the three centres of 
educational influence, the home, the church, and the 
school, and through these committees it will en- 
deavor to work out and present suggestions for study 
and effort leading to a clear understanding of the 
special educational effort required of each. It is pro- 
vided that in each of these three centres the effort 
should be directive in some lines of the child’s de- 
velopment, and in others co-operative, and that a clear 
understanding of this will make possible a wise 
divison of labor in making the child’s development as 
it should be, complete. 

In undertaking its work as a State organization in 
behalf of the child and the home, the Ohio Congress 
of Mothers very early reached the conviction that the 
best things for both can never be accomplished until 
a pure and lofty ideal of womanhood, wifehood and 
motherhood is cherished in the minds and hearts of 
the young womanhood of this land. It has, there- 
fore, seen back of the problem of an intelligent and 
consecrated motherhood, a more fundamental one, 
that of the culture of womanhood, and recognizes 


the necessity for effort in bringing to every young 


woman a true knowledge and understanding of her 
own being, and of herself in relation to others. No 
more vital problem faces the mother and educator to- 
day than that of helping our young women early 
enough to form just and true conceptions of life's 
fundamental relationships. Effort with and for 
young women should, therefore, form an important 
part of the work of every Mothers’ organization. 
Thus far the effort of the Congress has been chiefly 
to spread the knowledge of its ideals and aims, and to 
make the influence of its enthusiasm felt, but it has 
not failed in the accomplishment of definite results in 
the affiliation and formation of Mothers’, and Par- 
ents’, and Parent-Teachers’ unions auxiliary to its 
work, in the leading cities of the State. The sub- 
jects of child-labor and the juvenile court will re- 
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ceive attention in the programme of the next annual 
meeting, and the interest and co-operation of the 
Congress will no doubt be given to an effort which 
is being made to secure the passage of a juvenile court 
bill at the next session of the State Legislature. 
The City of Cleveland already has a Juvenile Court, 
but by a special law which is not operative elsewhere 
in the State. 

Since its organization the work of the Ohio branch 
of the Congress of Mothers has gone forward under 
rather unusual conditions, since it was deprived at 
its birth of its mother and left to the tender mercies 
of one of those thought-to-be-by-some useful mem- 
bers of society who are generally supposed to know 
a great deal about other peoples’ children. Its resto- 
ration to its rightful protector last Fall promised 
much for its future development, but, again, unfore- 
seen circumstances, the illness of Mrs. Jeffrey, has 
made necessary its continued existence as a foster- 
child. But though debarred from doing the work 
assigned to her, so that it has thus far been largely 
delegated to another, Mrs. Jeffrey has truly “moth- 
ered” the effort, and to her interest and sympathy and 
substantial aid it is largely due that another acting 
for her has been able to bring the work to its present 
stage of development. 


Respectfully submitted. 
MARY E. HUTCHESON, Vice-President. 


May 6, 1902. Acting for President. 
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Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers 

The Board of Health in Philadelphia, under the 
efficient management of Dr. Edward Martin, director, 
has been reorganized, so that every member of the 
board is a physician of standing and knowledge, and 
this is a guarantee of intelligent work in that depart- 
ment which will be of incalculable importance in im- 
proving the condition of Philadelphia. 

Under the direction of this department a plant for 


furnishing Pasteurized milk for babies has been es-/ 


tablished, and branches in all parts of the city will 
make this milk generally available. 

The large death rate among children is due in great 
measure to lack of knowledge as to diet and hygiene 
on the part of mothers, and the Health Department 
has organized a corps of physicians who will instruct 
mothers as to the physical care of their children. The 
Pennsylvania Congress of Mothers has agreed to co- 
operate with the Bureau of Health in this fine work 
for the instruction of mothers, and a series of open 
air meetings in different sections of the city will be 
held during August and September. The Pennsyl- 
vania Congress is making arrangements for the meet- 
ings, which will be addressed by this corps of physi- 
cians. The subjects are of vital importance and are 
given in Italian, Yiddish and German in the districts 
where there are many of these nationalities. 

The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Congress 
of Mothers will be held in Scranton, November 4, 
5 and 6. 
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NEW YORK CITY CHARTER TRUSTEES 


Mrs. WILLIAM,|GERRY SLADE 
Mrs. GEorRGE)B. Woupwarp 


Mrs. JAcoB GEORGE ULLERY, 
Mrs. BowMan A. McCALLa, 


Mrs. Epwarvp Rosy, Chairman. 


Mrs. WILLIAM GERRY SLADE, New York, President National. 


Mrs. WESTERN BascoME, Missouri, First,V ice-Pres. National. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN JOHNSON, Pennsylvania, Second V-Pres. Nat'l. 


Mrs. NeEtson V. Titus, Massachusetts, Third V-Pres. Nat'l. 


Mrs. Ftora ADAMS DARLING, Founder General, Director Nat'l. 


Mrs. WILLARD F. CorKRAN, Delaware, Kec. Sec. National. 


Miss M. Louise EpncGE, New Jersey, Cor. Sec. Nattonal. 
Mrs. CLARENCE F. R. JENNE, Vermont, 7 reasurer National 
Mrs. Rospert C. Barry, Maryland, Curator National. 

Mrs. Joun B. Ricuarpson, Louisiana, Historian N ational. 
Mrs. Epwarp Rosy, Illinois, Charter Trustee National. 


Mrs. GeorcGeE A. Lupin, New York, Special Secretary National. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY 


The reports from the National Society at this sea- 
son of the year are contained in the State reports. 
The next regular meeting of the National Execu- 
tive Board will be held at the residence of the Na- 
tional President, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 332 
West 87th Street, New York City, on Friday, Oc- 
tober gth, at ten o'clock A. M. 


New York 


The regular state meeting for April was held at 
Delmonico’s on Monday, April 2oth. The report by 
the Recording Secretary of all the work of the Board 
of Directors and the State Historian’s report of so- 
ciety work and entertainments completed the busi- 
ness of the day. Several patriotic ideas were pre- 
sented for consideration for the work of the coming 
year, all previously on hand being accomplished. 
The projects presented were the raising of a monu- 
ment in Greenwood to the memory of Chester Reid; 
the raising of a monument to the veterans of the war 
of 1812 now buried in one plot in Cypress Hills 
‘Cemetery ; to assist in the memorial at Valley Forge; 
sympathy with the D. A. R. Society in their at- 


tempt to save the Jumel Mansion as one of New | 


York’s historic spots; some memorial to the navy 
at Annapolis and also at Plattsburg. The work at 
the Jumel Mansion met with a unanimous response 
and the resolutions prepared by the committee hav- 
ing the affair in charge were enthusiastically en- 
‘dorsed. Mrs. D. D. Whiting presented the work of 
a memorial stained glass window for the Post Chapel 
at Annapolis. The Rev. Thomas McMillen made an 
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eloquent appeal for the endorsement of the work of 
the Catholic summer school at Plattsburg in their 
efforts regarding Crab Island, where lie buried in 
utterly neglected graves those who lost their lives 
in the battle of Plattsburg and in the victorious en- 
gagement (under great odds) of Commodore Mac- 
Donough, on Lake Champlain. The Island has 
neither a landing place or a walk and the flag for 
which our brave men lost their lives cannot even 
float above those who are buried there, for want of a 
flag-pole. The society passed a unanimous resolu- 
tion endorsing its work and a copy of the same was 
placed upon the minutes and another sent to Mr. 
McMillen... Mrs. Corkran, the President for the 
State of Delaware, was a guest for the day and gave 
greetings from her State. Vocal music by Miss 
Carroll was followed by a stereopticon lecture by 
Mrs. Mary Hatch Willard on “Jamestown and His- 
toric Spots in Virginia.” Mrs. Peter Murray, wife 
of Captain Murray of the Eighteenth U. S. Infantry, 
and Mrs. Chase Kennedy, wife of Captain Kennedy, 
of the Eighth U. S. Infantry, were among the guests. 


May 2 was the annual meeting of this State society. - 


None but members were present. The business wa‘ 
the usual reading of annual reports and the election 
of three officers and four directors. The First Vice- 
President, Mrs. George A. Ludin; Recording Secre- 
tory, Mrs. William F. Coxford, Jr., and the Treas- 
urer, Mrs. J. Wells Wentworth, were re-elected. 
Mrs. Bradley L. Eaton, Mrs. W. W. Gillen, Mrs. J. 
Alexander Brown and Mrs. George F. Sterry, Jr., 
were elected Nos. 13th, 14th, 15th and 16th of the 
Board of Directors. 
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June 18th being the anniversary of the Declara- 
tion of War of 1812, is always made the occasion of 
some entertainment in the open air. This year it 
was held on Staten Island. Luncheon was served at 
the Hotel Castleton at New Brighton. This was very 
informal. The President announced that ninety-one 
years ago the United States government declared war 
for the first time against Great Britain—as a country 
—and that to-day we who were joined together in 
honor of our ancestors who served therein, declared 
war against all anxiety and care for a few hours and 
gave ourselves up to what they strove to gain for us 
—just happiness. She announced that there would 
be no set speeches, but every one was asked to say 
something that would make us laugh just when the 
impulse came, and offered a prize of a megaphone 
to the one that contributed most to the pleasure of 
the day. Immediately after the lunch the entire com- 
pany were invited by the society to a two hours’ trol- 
ley ride. Among the guests were Mrs. Howard Mac- 
Nutt, President of “Minerva,” Mrs. Stephen 
Stephens, President of “Staten Island Diet Kitchen,” 
Miss Anne Rhodes, President of “Post Parliament,” 
and Mrs. Jasper Cairns, President of “Ingham 
Alumnae.” 

Mrs. Stephens entertained the company by point- 
ing out the historic spots on the line of the trolley. 
Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, State Historian, 
gave a short outline of the history of Staten Island 
while in the old historic church at Richmond, and 
Madame Marie Newhaus kept up the spirit of mirth 
with laughable stories. 


The megaphone was unanimously voted to Mrs. 


Stephens as contributing most to the success of the. 


day, and Madame Newhaus was decorated with a 
knot of the red, white and blue ribbon, which was 
part of the decoration in the Aldermen's Room at 
New York City Hall, at the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary celebrated in May, 1903. 


Mrs. George A. Ludin and Mrs. George H. Gould 
were the committee in charge for this successful day. 


Louisiana 


This State Society held its last regular meeting of 
the season at the Chalmette Monument grounds— 
the spot of their earnest work and for the completion 
of which they have petitioned the United States gov- 
ernment for an appropriation. The place was 
reached by carriage, and, seated under the wide- 
spreading branches of the oaks and the pecan trees 
the regular routine affairs were considered and plans 
made for future work. A fine luncheon was served 
and each lady took home with her a small bunch of 
field daisies which grew on that historic spot. One 


of these floral remembrances was sent to the National 
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President, and will be pressed and kept among the 
society’s collections. Three of the members in 
Louisiana can boast that their own fathers were in 
action under General Jackson at the battle of New 
Orleans—Mrs. Felicita Gaynor de Lomas Tennant, 
Mrs. Virginia A. Fowler and Mrs. Lelia A. Harper. 


Pennsylvania 


The annual meeting of this State Society was held 
on May 27. The morning session was for annual 
reports and election of officers, with the following 
result: 

President—Mrs. Sullivan Johnson of Allegheny. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Henry Clay Marshall 
of Media. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. “Thomas W. Jones, 
Harrisburg. 

Third Vice-President—Mrs. Joseph W. Marsh of 
Pittsburg. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. 
man, Pittsburg. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Catherine I. Egle 
of Harrisburg. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. H. Ward, Pittsburg. 

Registrar—Mrs. W. H. House, Pittsburg. 

Historian—Mrs. Charles Delaney, Philadelphia. 

Surgeon—Dr. Millie J. Chapman, Pittsburg. 

Chaplain—Dr. E. H. Ward, Pittsburg. 

At this meeting resolutions of endorsement of the 
work of the Honorable Arthur L. Bates in his efforts 
to raise Commodore Perry's Flag Ship, The Niagara, 
was passed, and an account of the same was given by 
Mrs. Henry Bailey. A paper on the Battle of 
Sacketts Harbor, of which this meeting was the an- 
niversary, was given by Mrs. Rickey. Mrs. Joseph 
W. Marsh gave a biographical sketch of the father of 
Mrs. J. MacComb, by whom the lady is eligible to 
the society. <A letter was read by Mrs. F. B. Wade, 
dated Fort Detroit, Dec. 4, 1813, and written by 
Reuben Ross, wrandfather of the President, Mrs. 
Johnson, showing the absolute condition of affairs at 
that date. A luncheon followed this morning session 
at the Hotel Shanley where the meetings were held, 
and was given by the Pittsburg Chapter to the State 
delegates. The room was decorated with carnations, 
the society flower, and with ribbons of the society 
colors, viz.—the blue and gray of the army and navy 
during the War of 1812. The beautiful banner 
planned by Mrs. Louise W. Hall, and presented by 
her daughter, Miss Mary Grace Hall, after the 
mother’s death, was made the most prominent of the 
decorations. Addresses were made by Walter A. 
Merwin, of the S. A. R. Society, on the subject of 
the raising of the Niagara. Dr. J. M. Thorburn 
gave a talk of “Our Ancestry,” and Dr. EF. H. Ward 
spoke humorously on “Female Suffrage.” 


Robert T. Reine- 
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Pennsylvania is the only State thus far that has 
formed chapters. The “Dolly Madison Chapter,” of 
Pittsburg, met on the ine ip of May 23rd, and elected 
the following officers: 


Regent—Mrs. F rank J. Murdoch. 

Vice-Regent—Mrs. Henry C. Bailey. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Frank E. Moore. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. W. E. Hammett. 

Treasurer—Mrs. John M. Anderson. 

Registrar—Mrs. Frank G. Wallace. 

Historian—Mrs. Willia enry Sivitee. 

Members of Board—MX. David Hostetter, Mrs. Sul- 
livan Johnson, Mrs. Margaret Rickey, Mrs. James B. 
Philips, Mrs. Bernard J. Stenger, Mrs. William W. 
Wishart, Mrs. J. N. Harding, Mrs. Edward B. Ward. 


A cane made from wood taken from one of the 
vessels which was in action at the same time as the 
Niagara was presented to this chapter by Mrs. Clark- 
son. 

The “Keystone” Chapter of Harrisburg, held its 
last meeting at the home of Miss Fannie Eby of Cot- 
tage Ridge. This chapter has been doing the finest 
historical work which has been done in the society. 
At this meeting a paper was read on “Alexander 
Hamilton, by Miss W. C. Fry, on the “Capture of 
Washington and its Cause,” by Mrs. Benjamin R. 
Boggs, and on “Harrisburg Soldiers at Lake Erie,” 
by Mrs. Luther R. Kelley. Previous papers written 
by Miss Catherine I. Egle and others have been in 
print in Harrisburg papers. 


These papers were followed by musical and social 
exercises. This chapter has the honor of having 
in its membership the youngest “Real Daughter” of 
any of the patriotic historical societies. Mrs. Charles 
S. Rebuck, the wife of Dr. Rebuck, is not long past 
twenty years of age and has papers to prove that her 
own father was actually in service during this war— 
for five months,—John Faubre, of Frederick, Mary- 
land, a non-commissioned officer, born in 1795 and 
died in 1882. He married late in life his third wife, 
who was the mother of Mrs. Rebuck. 


The “Old Ironsides” Chapter of Media, has been 
in mourning for its Regent, Mrs. George W. Ken- 
drick, so well known in patriotic and club circles, and 
who was for several years the efficient corresponding 
secretary of the General Federation—a conscientious 
worker, and one of those who bring to our minds the 
question as to whether the work, so well done as to 
injure physically, is worth while. Mrs. Kendrick 
was also Pennsylvania State Vice-President, and her 
death was the cause of all social functions being 


‘ omitted from the Chapter and State exercises. Mrs. 


Henry Clay Marshall has been elected Chapter Re- 
gent to fill Mrs. Kendrick’s place. 


Pennsylvania is at present our banner State. 
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Massachusetts 


The Massachusetts State meetings are bi-monthly. 
The April meeting was held at the residence of Mrs. 
E. M. Moore, wife of Captain Moore, at the Charles- 
town Navy Yard. Mrs. E. M. Bartlett read a pa- 
per on the Philippines and selections were given in 
negro dialect. Mrs. Moore added to the interest by 
the exhibition of some historical souvenirs, after 
which afternoon tea was served. 

The last meeting of the season was held at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. G. H. W. Bates, ““Windermere” at 
Point Allerton. Mrs. Bates and Miss Floretta Vin- 
ing were joint hostesses for the day. Many distin- 
euished guests, including several officers from Fort 
Revere were present. A delightful social afternoon 
was passed and favors were given to each guest. 
Massachusetts paid her proportional part of the 
National per capita tax on June 14, this payment com- 
pleting all the requirements of the National Society. 
Massachusetts’ next meeting will be held in October. 


Maine 


Eastern Cemetery, Portland, Me., where so many of 
the heroes of the War of 1812 are resting, was the 
gathering place of the Maine State Society on Memo- 
rial Day. An address was made by the President, 
Mrs. Charles A. Dyer. Charles Dana Howe’s poem 
“Our Unforgotten Dead,’ was read by Mrs. George 
F. Walker, the State Vice-Regent. Mrs. Alfred 
Smith recited one of Longfellow’s poems, and other 
exercises followed. On the eastern promenade is the 
enclosure where lie buried the twenty-one soldiers 
who died at Fort Allen. Other graves are those of 
Captain William Burrows of the “Enterprise,” and 
Lieutenant Keim Waters, midshipman on the “En- 
terprise,” both fatally wounded on September 5, 
1813, in the capture of the British ship “Boxer.” 
Captain Samuel Blithe, of His Britannic Majesty’s 
ship “Boxer,” is also buried in this cemetery; and 
Mrs. Dyer and her members placed flowers on his 
grave in memory of a brave man who died doing 
honestly his country’s commands and his duty in 
its service. How beautiful life would be if the spirit 
which prompted this loving act of memory. could be 
the mainspring of all patriotic service. 

June 18th was the annual “Field Day” of this 
State Society and was held at “Owl’s Nest,” Cape 
Elizabeth. Mrs. Andrew Hawes brought with her 
as a. guest an old gentleman ninety-three years of age 
who was living in Portland when peace was declared 
after the war of 1812, and the Proclamation of Peace 
obtained from the Portland Historical Society, was 
read in his honor. The President made a few re- 
marks, and the society, after partaking of a fine din- 
ner, visited Cape Cottage Casino. 
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Ohio 


President—Mrs. T. L. A. Greve, by National ap- 
pointment, till May 16, 1904. 

The regular meeting for April was held at the 
residence of the State President, the principal busi- 
ness being preparations for the State annual meeting 
of May 28th, when the annual State reports were 
read and the following officers elected: 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Helen Walcott Dim- 
ick, Toledo, Ohio. 

Second Vice-President 
Urbana, Ohio. 

Secretary—Mrs. William T. Simpson, College 
Hill, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Sallie von P. Disney, Avondale, 
Ohio. 

Historian—Mrs. Alexander Clark, Avondale, 
Ohio. 

Registrar—Miss Nellie Agnew Bechtel, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. | 

The business meeting was followed by a luncheon 
at the Avondale clubhouse, where the meeting had 
been held. The following toasts were proposed by 
the President (presiding). 

“The role that the northern part of Ohio played in 
the War of 1812,” responded to by Mrs. Dimick of 
Toledo. 

“The importance of an alliance between the two 
English speaking nations;” Mrs. Wilde. 

“Does education develop a higher order of patri- 
otism?”’ Mrs. Thane Miller. 

“Is culture as great a factor in the development 
of a nation as education,’ Mrs. Francis Rolph Hay- 
ward. 

“The love of the beautiful on this side of the 
Atlantic Ocean; how it has grown,” Miss Emma 
Louise Parry. 


Mrs. Duncan McDonald; 


Wisconsin 


Mrs. Catlin, President of Wisconsin, was serious- 
ly ill during the winter and spring. She has just 
returned from a journey taken in search of health, is 


fully recovered and ready for earnest work in the 
fall. 


Vermont 


Vermont held its closing meeting of the season at 
the summer home of one of its members, who is a 
“real Daughter,’—Mrs. Angelica Shea. widow of 
the late Judge Shea of the Marine Court of New 
York City. This being the annual meeting for this 
State, after the usual exercises and presentation of 
a gavel, the yearly reports were read and the follow- 
ing officers elected: 


First Vice-President—Mrs. Jacob George Ullery. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Henry E. Bond. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. George B. White. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Nellie Wheeler 
Prouty. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Frank C. Field. 

Registrar—Miss Della Maria Sherman. 

Historian—Mrs. J. Gilbert Stafford. 

Mrs. Clarence F. R. Jenne is president by National 
appointment, till June 27, 1905. 


Georgia ~, 


Miss Virginia L. Arnold, National appointee for 
the State of Georgia, resigning on account of illness, 
the National Executive Board accepted the President 
elected by the State-—Miss Nina Hornaday—to fill 
out Miss Arnold’s unexpired term, till June 28, 1905. 
Georgia’s per capita tax has been paid with but little 
delay. The first meeting after Miss Hornaday had 
qualified for her new office, on May 25, was a large 
and enthusiastic one, and a resolution was taken to 
put forth every effort to collect hitherto unpublished 
facts regarding the history of Georgia during this 
period. Miss Arnold was unanimously elected First 
Vice-President, and pledges herself to aid the work 
in every way. To Miss Arnold is due the credit of 
the successful and perfect organization in that State. 
Other officers are: 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. E. C. Connelly. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Emmet M. Launce- 
ford. 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Samuel Prioléau. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Frank Greer Lake. 

Historian—Miss Martha Fort Brown. 

Librarian—Mrs. Preston H. Miller, | 

‘Auditor—Mrs. Luther Park Stevens. 

Registrar—Miss Annie Hornaday. 


Colorado 


Mrs. William T. Gauss, President by National ap- 
pointment, till July 14, 1906. 

Colorado held its annual meeting on May 1oth 
and elected the following officers: 

Vice-President till 1907, Mrs. Francis W. God- 
dard. 

Registrar till 1904, Miss Mary L. Riley of Den- 
ver. 

Treasurer and Secretary till 1904, Mrs. William 
E. Riddle. 

Mrs. A. Sutton was made chairman of the mem- 
bership committee. The next meeting of the society 
will be held on the second Wednesday in November. 

The work of this State will be to interest the high 
schools and academies in the history of, the United 
States during the period represented, “a period ful! 
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of charms, but one which has been greatly neglected 
by students,’ says Mrs. Gauss. 

Some of the subjects will be: “The influence of 
the war of 1812 in first awakening a sentiment of 
nationality in the United States.” “The Battle of 
New Orleans when Jackson and his mixed army de- 
feated the veterans trained under Wellington and 
Nelson.”’ 

Prizes will be offered for the best essays on these 
subjects. 


Delaware 


The season’s work in this society was closed with 
the meeting of May 1gth. During the six months in 
which it has been organized the membership has 
been nearly doubled. 


Texas 


Mrs. Z. T. Fullmore, President by National ap- 
pointment. 

Texas became fully organized and: the President 
appointed on June goth, 1903, till June gth, 1907. 
The annual meetings will be held on April g—the 
officers to qualify by June 9. A very pleasant inci- 
dent is connected with Mrs. Z. T. Fullmore’s ap- 
pointment. When the “Federation Special’ reached 
Austin on its way to Los Angeles in April of 
1902 the presidents of the various societies on 
the “special” found that each one was especially dele- 
gated to the President of some society there as her 
guest, and to this delicate courtesy was added a 
beautiful floral gift. The special hostess for the 
U. S. D. 1812 was Mrs. Z. T. Fullmore, wife of 
Judge Fullmore, who presented the president, Mrs. 
Slade, with a bouquet in the name of “The Daugh- 
ters of Texas.” A reciprocal interest arose from 
this short acquaintance and this Texas State or- 
ganization of U. S. D. 1812 was accomplished. Mrs. 


_ Slade regrets she can lay no claim which entitles her 


to be a “Daughter of Texas.”’ 

The other officers are: 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Britton Davis of El 
Paso. 

Second Vice-President—Mrs. Cone Johnson of 
Tyler. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Fred Alex. Scott, of 
Austin. 

Corresponding Secretary—Miss Ella Florence 
Fullmore of Austin. 

Treasurer—Mrs. George W. Massie of Austin. 

Registrar—Miss Naomi Perry, Austin. 


District of Columbia 


Regent, Mrs. Frank Wheaton, appointed June 14, 


1903. 
The organization meeting of the District of Co- 
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lumbia Chapter of the National Society of the U. S. 
D. 1812, was held at the Shoreham in Washington 
on May 14, 1903, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, the 
National President, presiding. This meeting was 
fully attended, a full corps of officers elected and by- 
laws adopted. Mrs. Frank Wheaton, the wife of 
Major-General Wheaton, was unanimously chosen 
regent, and received her appointment on June 14, 
Mrs. Wheaton is the granddaughter of General Al- 
exander Macomb, who was the commanding officer 
at the battle of Plattsburgh, and whose honors were 
so many during this war of 1812. The great work 
of this society in Michigan is to erect a monument 
to General Macomb’s memory in the city of Detroit. 
General Wheaton was taken ill the day before this 
organization meeting was held and died on June Ig, 
just a few days after the date of Mrs. Wheaton’s 
appointment. The sympathy of the society and of its 
officers—silent and expressed—are with our new 
regent in her great sorrow. And there is one more 
of our nation’s heroes for us to place on the tablet 
of memory and join with her to honor. The other 
officers are: / 
First Vice-Regent—Mrs. Kate Kearney Henry. 
Second Vice-Regent—Mrs. George R. Stetson. 
Third Vice-Regent—Mrs. George W. Baird. 
Recording Secretary—Mrs. George Marsh. 
Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. Catherine de 
Navarre Miller (sister to Mrs. Wheaton). 
Treasurer—Miss Josephine C. Webster. 
Historian—Miss Alice Douglas Goddard. 
Registrar—Mrs. Albert L. Pitney. 
Auditor—Mrs. Howard D. Feast. 


a 
Missouri 


Missouri has doubled its membership during the 
past year and is busy now with plans for the society 
at large during the coming Exposition. 

No reports have been received from Michigan, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Illinois, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Iowa, New Hampshire, or the State of Washington. 


Che Mew Pear, 1903-1904 


The President-General, Mrs. William, Gerry Slade, 
who is also claimed by New York as President of 
the New York State Society, returned home on 
August 23d, after a delightful pilgrimage to his- 
toric places in New England. The War of 1812 
had comparatively slight connection with New 
England as a battle ground, the strange fortunes 
of warfare swinging the pendulum of 1812 events 
to the far south. But in the National Society of 
1812, the strong fibre of patriotism binds all hearts 
in mutual interests. 
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From across the Atlantic | do most heartily greet 
the CLuz WomMAN and wish for it every possible suc- 
cess. I am greatly honored that you have asked me 
to send you a paper for its first issue, to tell you some- 
thing of women’s club life abroad as embodied by 
“Society of American Women in London,” and its 
relationship to English clubs. 

In March, 1899, after a year of preliminary work, 
our Inaugural Luncheon took place at the Hotel 
Cecil, where we fiumbered, members and guests, 
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The Society of American Momen tn London 
jdresident, Drs. Hugh ied Sriffin 


Honorary President of the New York State Feder- 
ation, are honorary members. 

Our four years have been years of growth and in- 
crease in clubable spirit. Our monthly luncheons 
are our social feature, and it is interesting to us, as 
it will be to you, to realize that these are the largest 
regular gatherings of American women that take 
place anywhere in the world, outside the United 
States. 

We have been honored greatly in our long line of 


Mrs. Hucu Rerp GRIFFIN 


about a hundred and fifty. Our dear “Mother of 
Clubs,” Jennie C. Croly, was with us on that day, as 
our first Honorary member. She welcomed our ef- 
fort with approval and ever maintained a strong 
faith in our work and its possibilities. 

An honorary membership offered Mrs. Webster 
A. Glynes (formerly Mrs. Clymer of New York) 
was declined, as she preferred to be an active mem- 
ber. . Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, President of the 
General Federation, and Mrs. William Tod Helmuth, 


distinguished guests, both men and women, for at 


‘monthly “At Homes” held on the first Saturday af- 


ternoon in the month, we may invite gentlemen, 
when we frequently have very brilliant speakers. 

We have given one dinner to the gentlemen which 
was honored by the presence of our Ambassador, the 
Hon. Joseph Choate, and Mrs. Choate, the President 
of the Royal Academy and Lady Poynter, the Navy 
and Military Attachés of our Embassy and a bril- 
liant company. 
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Last season we arranged for a reception in honor 
of the coronation of the King, Edward VII., to meet 
the Hon. Whitelaw Reid and Mrs. Reid, and a 
most distinguished company had accepted our 
invitations, when the grave illness of Huis 
Majesty, the King, compelled us to confer 
with Mr. Reid and to countermand the invitations. 

Our co-operation in the Red Cross work for the 
American Hospital Ship “Maine” was greatly appre- 
preciated, and a number of ladies in our society also 
joined a committee of English ladies in working for 


- St. Mary’s Hospital Bazaar, when in three days one 


hundred and twenty thousand dollars were realized. 

In writing me recently, Lady Hamilton of the Pio- 
neer Club said of our fourth anniversary luncheon, ‘It 
was all so perfectly carried out: I wonder if in these 
days we quite realize the value of ‘finish’ ?” 

This brings me to speak of English clubs, as Lady 
Hamilton is secretary of the Pioneer Club, one of the 
earliest English clubs. 

There are in London at least thirty great,English 


‘women’s clubs, with membership ranging from 100 


to 12,000 (Empress Club). Most of them are proprie- 
tary and residential, and some of the buildings are 
very fine. There are also societies representing in- 
terests of all kinds, numbering many hundreds, Her 
Majesty, the Queen, and the Royal Princesses acting 
as patronesses for many in the cause of charities. 

Many of the societies are political, such as the 
“Primrose League’: for English women are a great 
factor in political life. 


Club Woman 


A club building is considered essential to the Eng: 
lish club, and the prestige of membership is much 
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thought of. The club is in frequent use as a place 
of meeting, entertaining at luncheon or tea, and where 
ladies’ periodicals are on file. It in no sense attempts 
to promote the fellowship of our American clubs, nor 
is it the mutual improvement society that so helpfully 
prevails in America. In some of the clubs, such as 

the Pioneer and the Sesame, lectures and debates — 
are given, and special interest centres round educa- 
tional matters, and most of the clubs have occasional 
musicales. The English Women’s Club expresses one 
English characteristic—that outside of home,—and 
England is a land of homes,—there is great reserve. 

The difference between the English and American 
club women involves national conditions and char- 
acteristics. We have as a society so far done little 
in co-operation with English clubs, for we have been 
sO anxious to become more firmly sure of ourselves 
and more closely in touch with club women in Amer- 
ica, but the possibilities are great. In the near fu- 
ture may there be an International Federation of 
Clubs, for in unity there is power. The English 
woman, of whom in America we know too little, can 
help us in our woman’s work, and the English sister 
has always held out the right hand of friendship 
to the American woman. 

Our Society has brought a great deal of happiness 
to many of our members, and has made of London a 
honie to them in a sense that this old world environ- 
ment never Offered before. 


sf 


THE ETERNAL FEMININE. 


The splendid hall doth blaze with light, 
The flowers swoon ’neath music’s spell— 
But something lacks perfection quite; 
The coming of the ball-room belle. 


The chimes ring through the blue of June, 
The lover waits at altar side 

The door swings wide, it is high noon— 
All eyes look through it for the bride. 


By Annette Kohn 


The cradle stands ’neath soft moon-beams 
That curtain it with sleep’s dear bliss; 

The babe would fall to golden dreams, 
But not without it’s mother’s kiss. 


The poet writes a wondrous song— 
Celestial music makes it sweet; 

His heart beats through it full and strong; 
He lays it at a woman’s feet. 


The painter through the clouds did trace 
An angel standing in the light; 
A glorified, but woman’s face, 
The vision shining on the height. 
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E send loving greetings to the loyal mem- 
bers of our organization, scattered through- 


out the length and breadth of our country. 

During the past year the membership of the New 
York Chapter has been increased by one hundred 
and five new members. Our regular members 
number three hundred and two, associate members. 
one hundred and eight, total, four hundred and ten. 

New York being the banner Chapter in members, 
has also the distinction of having Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis upon her list. 

It is always a joy to us to welcome among us any 
Southern woman, who comes to our great city to 
make it her abiding place. One of ovir aims and 
advantages is to bring together and to cement in ties 
of devoted comradeship the Southern element 
making New York City their residence. 

A helping hand has been extended in the past year 
to many needy, suffering Southern women, who have 
knocked at.our doors in time of stress and strain,— 
appeals to our hearts which are never made in vain. 
The Chapter has two aid representatives from each 
Southern State, to investigate cases requiring 
assistance, and it is a subject of dignified pride that 
no Southern woman has ever asked for sisterly aid 
which was refused, nor has any appeal been made 
that was not honorable and worthy. 

Small and struggling Chapters in the South have 
also repeatedly received our encouragement and 
practical help. 

Our own Chapter is in a most prosperous condi- 
tion, its membership is steadily increasing, and we 
fill a recognized and established position among the 
patriotic societies of the metropolis. 


JuLita A. PARKER. 
New York City. 


The officers elected in May, 1903, are as follows: 
President, Mrs. James Henry Parker; First Vice- 
Pres., Mrs. J. D. Barton; Second Vice-Pres., Mrs. 
R. E. Coleman; 7reasurer, Mrs. W. D. Martin; Re- 
cording Secretary, Mrs. John J. Crawford; Corre- 
sponding Secretary, Mrs. William Ward Childs; Reg- 
astrar, Mrs. Le Roy Broun; Historian, Mrs. M. L. 
Brodnax; Chairman o} Finance, Mrs. George Haxtall 
Chairman of Entertainments, Mrs. Lawrence D. 
Alexander; Chairman of Aid Committee, Mrs. A. B. 


Gwathmey; Statef Aid! Representatives—Maryland, 
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Ainited Daughters of the Confederacy. New vork Chapter 


jOresident: Drs. James [Parker 


Mrs. E. S. Gaillard, Mrs. Thomas M. Sizer; Virginia, 
Mrs. Marietta Hollyday Gibson, Mrs. E. J. Rotter; 
West Virginia, Mrs. J. C. Hale, Mrs. Charles C. Naret; 
North Carolina, Mrs. A. B. Gwathmey, Mrs. Frank 


Mrs. James H. ParKER 


Merrill Seamens; South Carolina, Mrs. Hugh S. 
Thompson, Mrs. C. L. Winkler; Georgia, Mrs. Otto 
H. Seyd, Mrs. F. S. Corbin; Florida, Mrs. W. W. 
Mountjoy; Mrs. Livingston Rowe Schuyler; Ala- 
bama, Mrs. Alfred W. Cochran, Mrs. T. Darrington 
Semple; Misstsstppt, Mrs. J. C. Shoup, Mrs. Charles 


C. Cowan; Loutsiana, Mrs. A. B. Stewart, Mrs. 
Joseph A. Physioc; Kentucky, Mrs. Robert H. Lewis, 
Mrs. W. K. Matthews; Tennessee, Mrs. J. J. Casey, 
Mrs. Theodore Caskin; Missouri, Mrs. Louis H. 
Matthez, Mrs. Eugene L. Sykes; Texas, Mrs. M. W 
Littleton, Mrs. Paul Jones. 
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(FREETING: 


HE summer is waning and soon it will be time 
for the women of our City Federation to 


buckle on their 
armor and prepare to 
battle for the right. We 
are formed for action, 
not for words, and our 
next convention must 
find us in the field well 
on the way to accom- 
plish some of the tasks 
which formed the basis 
of the reasons for organ- 
izing. It is a recognized 
fact, however, that 
strength lies in numbers 
as well as in integrity of 
purpose, and so I would 
urge each member of 
our Federation to en- 
deavor to secure Asso- 
ciate Members. Before 
we can act to advantage 
we must be strong. We 
have thirty-five clubs 
enrolled upon our tablet, 
but we should have at 
least two thousand Asso- 
ciate members. To be 
of value in our city we 
need the co-operation of 
every earnest and un- 
selfish club woman, for 
this is not a case where 
the delegate is all suffi- 
cient. In the New York 
City Federation the del- 
egate has the vote but 
the associate member 
may influence that vote 
if she can put into her 
speech the mingled 
flights of oratory and 
compelling power. The 
floor is hers. The rest 
devolves upon her per- 
Suasive utterances. Of 


what use, however, for delegates to vote unless there 
is an Organized army ready to carry out the decisions 


of the house. 


Mrs. DorE Lyon 
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New Dork City Federation of Woman's Clubs 


JOresident : Drs. Dore Lyon 


Let. us, therefore, while we are fresh 
from the wooded glades of the mountains, or from 
‘the invigorating breezes of old Neptune, make this 


our immediate work— 
to persuade as many of 
our friends in the club 
world as possible to be- 
come our Associate Mem- 
bers in the New York 
City Federation of 
Women’s Clubs and to 
keep in mind our Octo- 
ber Convention. 

This convention will, 
we trust, be a ratifica- 
tion and augmenting of 
the first, of which the 
splendid impression is 
still strong in the minds 
and memories of all who 
attended. The policy 
of the City Federation, 
while still in an embry- 
onic state, is neverthe- 
less clear upon one point 
and that is, that out of 
the second convention 
some plan will be en- 
volved that will lead to 
the accomplishment of 
some one great benefit 
to the women and chil- 
dren of this New York 
City. Every club in 
Greater New York that 
has an interest in civic, 
municipal, educational 
or philanthropic affairs 
mav find in the City 
Federation a great pos- 
sibility for united effort 
and practical results. 

The October Conven- 


‘tion will be held on 


Friday, the thirtieth day 
of the month. The 
meeting will be called 
to order at 10.30 A.M. 


and a crowded auditorium is expected. More busi- 
ness and less oratory will be the policy. 
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Midsummer Session of the New Dork State Federation at 


-_ think of the midsummer meeting of the 
Executive Board of the New York State 
Federation, is to conjure up rosy visions of 
courteous hospitality, generous appreciation, tender 
consideration, leafy glades, comradeship in its best 
sense, inspiring surroundings, Chautauqua Salutes— 
everything that can be found in Chautauqua and 
nowhere else! 

The clever and splendidly-conducted scheme of 
holding a miniature midsummer convention was the 
idea of the president, Mrs. Charles M. Dow, and the 
results cannot fail to be beneficial to all who attended 
and to the entire State membership. 


The Executive Board including Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley, Mrs. Doré 
Lyon, Mrs. Charles F. Naething, of New York City; 
Mrs. Norman E. Mack, of Buffalo; Mrs. George P. 
Baird, of Oneonta; Mrs. Lindsley, of Utica, and Mrs. 
Richard Annesley, of Albany, reported for duty at 
Jamestown on July 22, and thereafter for the next 
several days, duty and pleasure became so con- 
founded that duty turned into pleasure and so 
twas all pleasure.’’ 

The endless round of entertainment began with a 
tour of the city in a trolley car, of which Miss Flora 
Broadhead was the charming hostess. The novelty 
proved both interesting and entertaining. At noon 
Mrs. Dow gave an elaborate luncheon, inviting about 
forty of the Jamestown ladies to meet the Board. 


Music, flowers and good cheer added to the pleasure 
of the function. 

And then, having enjoyed the delights on shore, 
a yacht was boarded and the party taken up the 
beautiful and picturesque Chautauqua Lake to 
that realm of Earnest Seeking after Light, Truth 
and Knowledge—Chautauqua, and, with barely 
time for dinner and toilette, the Board found them- 
selves in the large drawing-room of the Athenaeum, 
standing in line and receiving the greetings of 
hundreds of visiting club women from all parts of 
the United States. It was like a miniature Biennial. 
The next day, July 23, proved the truth of the 


adage ‘‘In unity there is strength,’’ for nothing but 
unity would have provided sufficient strength “for 
such a strenuous day. 


A breakfast party at 8 o’clock at the Ceres Cottage © 


was the first number on the program, followed by a 
Board meeting at 9, and then at 11 o'clock the,visit- 
ing party wended its way through the leafy by-ways 
to the historic Amphitheatre. 

Under the direction of Mrs. Dow, a program had 
been arranged in which members of the Board and 
other speakers of note participated. 

After the morning session the party was enter- 
tained at luncheon by Mrs. Robert Miller, president 
of the Woman’s Porto Rico Club. The dainty 
cottage, with its roomy piazza, furnished artistic 
background for the beautiful gowns and joyous 
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faces of the visitors. This cottage is known as the 
historic cottage where General Grant, Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen, and many other of the world’s 
notables have been entertained. Native Porto 
Rican servants added to the picturesqueness of the 
scene, and the charming affability of Mrs. Muller 
will ever be most cordially remembered by the 
fortunate recipients of her hospitality. The 
WomMAN secured the consent of Mrs. Miller 
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and the prominent officials present to be photo- 
graphed, as the accompanying reproduction bears 
evidence. 

An afternoon in the Amphitheatre, an early eve- 
ning session in the Hall of Philosophy and a Board 
meeting in the evening, completed a strenuous but 
profitable and enjoyable day. 

Our congratulations to all who were present, our 
commiseration to those who were not! 


Mrs. M. WitBour, Mrs. CHartes H. Denison, Mrs. CHARLES M. Dow, Mrs. CARPENTER, Mrs. Dore 
Lyon, Mrs. Epwarp AppDISON GREELEY, Mrs Georce P. Bairp. Mrs. B. T. Vincent, Mrs. S. M. Linps.Ley, Mrs. RoBert 
MILLER, Mrs. CHARLES F. NAETHING, Mrs. RICHARD ANNESLEY, Mrs. CORNELIA RoBINSON, Mrs. CHARLES H. Terry, Mrs. J. Woot- 
HuMpHREyYs, Miss LAuRA ORMSTON CHANT, Mrs. JAMES Epwarps, Mrs. Ropert H. WILeEs, Mrs. Estuer C. DAVENPORT, 


“(CHARLES L. Ricker, Dr. Ipa C. BENDER. AND OTHERS. 
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HE Auditorium of Chautauqua may be called 
an open-air cathedral. The amphitheatre sunk 
below the level of the speaker’s platform, has 

for its clerestory the sunny air or a curtain of mist, 
as the weather wills. 

When Vice-Chancellor Vincent led the way upon 
the platform with, Mrs. Chas. M. Dow at his right 
hand, followed by the Federation officers and guests, 
the leaves of the trees rustled in unison with the ap- 
plause from the audience. 

Introducing Mrs. Dow as President of the State 
Federation and presiding officer of the Assembly for 
the day, with courteous words of welcome, Mrs. Dow 


Mrs. CHARLOTTE M. WILBOUR 


interested her auditors with her well-chosen words 
anent the spirit animating the united clubs. 

Mrs. B. T. Vincent, President of the Chautauqua 
Woman’s Club, which has members all over the 
world, graphically described the simple, effectual 
plan for holding the members together. 

Mrs. Charlotte B. Wilbour, President of Sorosis, 
when presented by Mrs. Dow, received an ovation of 
fluttering snowy handkerchiefs, the “Chautauqua 
Salute,” an inspiring sight when seen from the ros- 
trum. 

After the complimentary remarks on the occasion, 
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Mrs. Wilbour said in part, on her subject for the day, 
“Women’s Clubs, The Unity of Diversity”: 

“Some wise one has said that human nature is 
guidable and gentle under a constitution of discus- 
sion, and our thirty-five years of club life has verified 
that statement. When the motive for personal im- 
provement comes to us in its natural form, it is the 
desire to change our own condition and energy, and 
courage comes with the desire, and this preparation 
for the best use of life leads all other interests. 
After we have very properly taken this first step for 
ourselves, the higher claims of humanity press us 
forward into a broader field, and we perceive that the 


whole mass of mankind must move forward together, 


to secure for all a higher civilization, and that we 
must assist in the march, and in good measure that 
becomes our after work. 

“It has been delightful to note that the ‘Unity of 
Diversity’ has grown and flourished more abundantly 
in our clubs as the years pass by. We have moved 
slowly and adopted a method here defined by a term 
borrowed from the older political economist, ‘an 
animated moderation,’ and I define this term to sig- 
nify Interest, Energy, Discretion, a happy trinity, 
and a rich preparation for any good service. We 
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can also report that our clubs have greatly promoted 
good taste and good judgment. This union in the 
same person gives to a club woman a very marked 
influence and much prestige. Also, a subtle sense of 
beauty and a subtle discretion in action has been de- 
veloped and educated by our club relations, by ex- 
ample and rigid self-discipline there has been many a 
severe ordeal in the beginning, but the reward is 
commensurate with the effort, for it bestows upon the 
victor a rare fascination and great influence. 


“That our clubs have promoted good taste and a 
happy combination of manner, meaning, and beauty, 
witness our gala day decorations, our mottoes, de- 
signs, printing and insignia, and above all, the modifi- 
cation of untoward characteristics. This last benefi- 
cial result | have marked many times with great 
pride. And I believe we are important factors in 
the higher civilization of our country and surely help 
is needed in that direction. By the union of the 
State and the General Federation every club is rep- 
resented and this has greatly promoted the unity of 
diversity and a strong fellowship. 


“In these aggregated club relations the animated 
moderation has worked exceedingly well. Our types 
of character are varied, and we have sectional inter- 
ests and tendencies, but we do not mar nor weaken 
our individual personality by being members of large 
associate bodies where worthy purposes unite the 
interest. Identity of sound is not the secret of har- 
mony, nor does sameness of color give us pure light; 
all we require of the musician is that his several notes 
be struck to the same key and of Nature that her 
harmonious rays blend in just proportion to give us 
pure light. We can all make harmony if we follow 
Nature. 


“In our club life we are as the leaves of the forest, 
which are millions, and their families are thous- 
ands, but a few elemental laws round every curve, 
shape every spiral, touch their various tissues with a 
thousand shades and give to each its own low melody 
in the great psalm of the wind-waving woods. By 
these natural communities we learn the lesson of har- 
monious combination, how to gather together, and 
how to set apart in groups, to secure the willing 
service of the whole, on a noble plan and to a high 
purpose.” 

Mrs. Charles Ricker, President of the Allegany 
County Federation of Women’s Clubs, Dr. Mary In- 
nis Denton, and Mrs. Esther C. Davenport, of Buf- 
falo, Mrs. Chas. H.*Terry, Brooklyn, Mrs. Edward 
Addison Greeley, New York, filled the remainder of 
the morning session, which somewhat hastily ad- 
journed’at twelve meridian, when the air rang with 
the vigorous tintinnabulation of that— 

“Tocsin of man’s soul—the dinner bell!” 


In the afternoon, at half past two, Mrs. Dow again 
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presiding, the session began with the following beauti- 
ful poem, read by Mrs. Edwards, wife of the author: 


a Welcome to the Woman's Federation 
Gp Dr. James C. ECowards 


In fragrant old Chautauqua days, 

While morn flung far her mellow rays, 
These woods, like Delphic groves, were rife 
With joyous hopes and mystic life. 


A prophet’s voice had thrilled the ear! 
The wisest, noblest, gathered here 

To seek, by counsel, better ways 

To lighten burdens, brighten days. 


Our sisters, then, were quick to share 
Inspiring thoughts and visions rare, 
The breadth of plan and lofty aims 
Which grand Chautauqua still maintains. 


A score and five bright years have found 
Within a golden circlet bound, 

"Tis festal time, and gath’ring bands 
Extend to you their greeting hands. 


Thrice welcome here fair, Federate host! 
With honest pride you well may boast 
Of gracious toils, unselfish, free, 

That social ills may cease to be. 


To dignify industrial skill, 

With quick’ning thoughts each mind to fill. 
To train the hand, the head, the heart, 

For doing well its worthy part. 


For justice and for truth you strive, 
That civic virtues here may thrive, 
That false distinctions soon may fall 
And equal rights be granted all. 


You toil for village and for home, 

For parks where weary feet may roam; 
That beauty, art, and social grace 

May lighten e’en the humblest place. 


Athena crowned the Attic crest, 
Majestic patron of the best 

In knowledge, poetry and art,— 

A warrior too, with woman’s heart. 


A woman’s hand, with torch alight, 
To freedom’s shores doth all invite, 
And womanhood throughout the land, 
For human weal will ever stand. 
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Again I feel caress of love 

Soft on my cheek as breast of dove, 

A mother’s touch, which soothed away 
Each transient grief of childhood’s day. 


Oh! mother, sister, wife, and friend, 
Your tender power shall know no end,— 
So great is love—you hold the fate 

Of man, the home, and e’en the state. 


Mrs. Doré Lyon, Second Vice-President of the 
Federation, gave a brief outline of the splendid work 
accomplished by the Federation in working for the 
Trades Schools for Girls, the school to be established 
in any part of the State that seems most desirable. 

Mrs. Dimies T. S. Denison, President of the Gen- 
eral Federation, gave the formal address of the after- 
noon, which was heard with deep interest as a 
message from one who held the subject dear to her 
—. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President General 
of the International Sunshine Society, made many 
witty points on her theme, “Happiness.” 

Mrs. Philip Carpenter, First Vice-President, told 
of the Aims and Policy of the Federation, and re- 
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ferred to her own childhood spent at Jamestown, 
when Chautauqua was not even dreamed of. Dr. 
Ida C. Bender of Buffalo, Mrs. Robert Wiles of Chi- 
cago, and Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson of New York 
City, beautiful vocal numbers by the Misses Car- 
bone, and some well-played orchestral music by a 
student orchestra, rounded out the programme in the 
Auditorium. 

The Hall of Philosophy, nearby, was soon filled by 
an expectant audience to hear a Woman’s Confer- 
ence. Mrs. Frank B. Church of Wellsville led with 
a fine speech on Libraries; Mrs. George P. Baird, 
Treasurer of the Federation, and representatives 
from many other States, made the open conference 
a mosaic of different interests. 

At five o’clock M. A. Hazeltine, former President 
of the American Library Association, and Librarian 
of the Prendergast Library of Jamestown, gave a 
witty and wise lecture on Children and Books. 

With this, the formal part of the Federation Day 
came to its happy close, and as the level sunlight 
fell in long lines over the blue waters of the lake, the 
strains of music from the Chatauqua orchestra 
seemed the echo of the noble thoughts uttered during 
the memorable dav. 
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Helen 9. Winslow 


N amonth or so the club season will be upon us 
| in full swing. After the long rest of summer, 
or playtime at least, we shall come together 
with renewed zeal, ready to clasp hands not only in 
greeting, butineffort. I came across an old personal 
letter from Mrs. Croly, that pioneer in the club 
movement, the other day, and I feel that I can do no 
better than to give it to you now, at the beginning of 
anew season. Does it not come as a message from 
her who has passed on to new fields of endeavor? It 
was in May, 1898, when she was starting for England 
when she wrote: “I feel as if I were coming to the 
close of a long undertaking of which the ‘Club 
History’ is the culmination; and of which I only saw 
the cornerstone at the beginning and only step by 
step all the way through. To me the club life has 
always been an ideal.. It was the coming-together- 
ness of it, and the united womanhood growing out 
of it. There have been the stars that lighted all the 
way. It was not to make leaders or satisfy ambi- 
tion but to furnish opportunity, and thus develop 
women who are bound by their nature to work for 
the best things, when they know what the best 
things are.”’ 


That is the real ratson d’etre of the club move- 
ment, “to develop women who are bound by their 
nature to work for the best things.’’ Look around 
you and seeif itis not so. Whoare the leaders in the 
club movement? Women who are eager to work for 
the best things in the home, in the community, in 
the state,in the country. There has been a tremen- 
dous change in the attitude of women toward life, 
ever since that letter was written. It has already 
become a trite saying that women once joined clubs 
for what they could get out of them, but now they 
stay in them for what they can give of willing service, 
of valuable time and thought, of loving sympathy. 
The whole status of club life and club work has 
changed in five years, and will change still more in 
the next five years. As one leader has put it, club 
women are “Women of cheerful yesterdays, clever 
to-days and confident to-morrows.”’ 


Nobody who keeps up with the times to-day 
decries the club movement. When I first started 
the CLtuB Woman, I used to find men who 
‘““poohed”’ at it, saying it could not live, as the club 
movement was only a fad and a short-lived one at 


that. Advertisers were especially hard to convince 
that club women were the kind of customers they 
wanted to reach. ‘“‘We want to sell our goods to 
housekeepers,’’ they said, ‘‘what do club women 
know about housekeeping.’’ And unless they hap- 
pened to be husbands of up-to-date club women, I 
could not convince them otherwise. But most of 
them have come to take another view of the situa- 
tion. A certain man, for instance, who would not 
advertise a scouring soap with me becuse he “would 
rather reach scrub women in the kitchens than club 
women,’ has come to see for himself that it is these 
same club housekeepers who select and buy the soap 
their scrub women use; and that an intelligent, 
thinking woman is by far a better judge of good soap 
than the ignorant scrubber who takes anything that 
is given her and asks no questions, so long as she gets 
her fifteen cents an hour. 


There was, besides the tolerant man, the pessi- 
mistic one who saw only, in the club movement, a 
buttonless future—sans hot breakfasts, sans good 
dinners and sans everything that makes a man’s 
home happy. He used to claim that the club should 
containyg if it were allowed to exist at all, only 
ancient widows and hopeless old maids. Husbands, 
homes, and children, in his opinion, should not be 
combined with clubs. I agree that there should 
not be too free a sprinkling of clubs, but a little 
clubbing now and then is not only relished by the 
best of women, but it is improving to her mind and 
temper as well. 

Even clinging vines love to cling together, and it 
is altogether too late in the day to argue for the good 
of the club movement. That has proved itself over 
and over. 


Woman’s life for centuries has been narrowed 
toa compass bounded by four walls,but she has now 
stepped out and demonstrated her fitness to do her 
part of the great work beyond those confines. She 
has learned the beauty and usefulness of association, 
the part that sutains the great whole. She has 
found out the meaning of the word ‘“‘codrdination”’ 
and the beauty of community work. She knows. 
how to make the right connection between home 
life and world interests, and her family are the better 
therefor. She realizes what relation a good home 
bears to the good school, the influential church and 
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pure society. She even begins to comprehend the 
immense bearing a good home and an upright com- 
munity have upon a healthy industrial system. 
And it is not too much to claim that it is the club, in 
most cases, that is responsible for this growth, 
mental and moral. Collectively, women have been 
weak, mistakenly zealous, or wofully deficient in 
method, but in this constant association of all 
grades in society they are coming to know them- 
selves and their possibilities as well as their limita- 
tions. And they are beginning to realize that 
collectively they are only beginning their education. 

Now, then, the coming season is sure to be another 
step onward. How shall we know how to make it 
the wisest, most helpful year of the club movement? 
How shall we make it a year of personal development 
and of collective advancement? There are several 
things we must do. Let us each find them out for 
ourselves. Let us make a set of rules for ourselves 
and pin them up to our bureau where we can see 

them every day. 
* 

Let us be charitable, believing in the sisterhood of 
women. Thoughts are things according to the new 
thought, and the law of attaction. will bring just 
what we desire, whether we think charitable, loving 
thoughts or the reverse. | 

Let us insist on doing our share of work and only 
our share. When we do less we are shirking our 
duty; when we do more we are letting somebody 
else shirk. Let us adopt the “I can and I will” 
motto: but let us use it with discretion and ‘‘will”’ 
only what is right. 

* 

Let us keep a steel-rod vertebrae instead of an 

india-rubber one in our back-bone, especially 
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when we have disagreeable things to do. For 
back-bone is what too many women—and men too— 
lack. 

* * 


Let us believe there is much more of good than of 
evil in every human being; and let us help every one 
with whom we come in contact to bring forth the 
good. 

* 


Let us remember that Evil is but Ignorance, and 
that to “‘ know all is to forgive all’’; and let us 
think of this every time we are inclined to condemn 
another woman. 

I came across a little poem in a newspaper one day, 
unsigned and uncredited. I am going to adapt it for 
the club woman: 


‘‘If I should see a sister languishing in distress, 

And I should turn and leave her comfortless, 

When I might be a messenger of hope and happiness, 

If I might share a sister’s load along the dusty way 

And I should turn and walk the other way; 

If I could sing a little song to cheer a fainting 
heart 

And I should sit and seal my lips apart— 


How could I dare kneel at eventide to pray 

For light along my own heart-weary way? 

How could I hope to have my time of grief relieved 
If I kept silent when my sister grieved ? 

How could I ask for what I wanted most 

If all these opportunities were lost? 


So, Lord, help me to know 
That day is lost wherein I fail to lend 
A helping hand to some good friend, 
Or bring a bit of sunshine to some suffering heart 
That walks apart. 
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Gudustrial Work in Ponce, Porto Rico, by Mrs. Robert Hiller 


President of the Woman’s Ciub, of Ponce, Ports Vico 


ORTO RICO has been so thoroughly talked of 
Pp and written about that when one is asked to 
tell something of the Island, the thought 
suggests itself, as to the possibility of telling some- 
thing new and of interest. Following that principle, 
I will write something of the types in Ponce. No 
tourist has failed to tell you of the poor, for they 
are there to illustrate the Bible to the fullest extent— 
‘The poor you have always with you.’ And that 
introduces the problem as to the best way to better 
their condition, and if not to put those in that 
present condition on a better footing, to work 
towards putting their children in the way of helping 
themselves. 

Our Porto Rican Benevolent Society was the out- 
come of the great cyclone in August, 1899, at which 
time Mr. Robert Miller called the ladies of the city 
together to distribute supplies sent by the United 
States for the poor. From this society has been 
evolved our Industrial School. After working 
faithfully for three years caring for the poor, we 
built a school for their children, and in that way can 
see a future for them under our care. When we 
first gave the opportunity to the street waifs to 
enter our school, we had over six hundred applicants, 
showing their keen desire to take advantage of the 
opportunity offered. From these we carefully 
culled one hundred as our resources did not and do 
not now permit of our caring for more. These we 
teach the industries and English, distributing the 
work, so that each pupil has the benefit of every 
department. We have at present departments in 
drawn-work, lace-making, crocheting, sewing, bas- 
ketry, gardening and English. Over this school we 
have a most excellent superintendent, and at the 
heads of the various departments the best teachers 
we can secure. Of course it would be useless to tell 


‘you there are several departments we are most 


anxious to equip, such as cobbling, that the children 
may make their own shoes, as they do their uniforms, 
which consist of a dark-blue calico dress with white 


aprons for the girls, and overalls or blue jumpers for 
the boys. 

Mr. Frank Carpenter made a tour of the Island, 
and in writing it up for the newspapers called Porto 
Rico ‘“‘Uncle Sam’s Garden Patch.” It certainly 
was an appropriate name and, like many garden 
patches, it needs a great deal of attention. So if 
Uncle Sam would kindly turn his attention to the 
fact, and see that each State in the glorious Union 
assisted a little in the weeding, I am confident we 
could show splendid results. Already our society 1s 
finding employment for hundreds of women working 
at the beautiful drawn-work and embroidery, which 
we sell for them all over the United States, thereby 
getting them into a more comfortable position, and 
keeping many of them no doubt from becoming 
mendicants, as they must necessarily be where there 
is so little employment. 

Before leaving Ponce, I was asked to say a good 
word for the Porto Rican coffee, and I said I would 
unhesitatingly pronounce it the most delicious 
coffee I had ever tasted, and that it quite spoiled us 
for any other coffee. 

This industry the better class feel is their salva- 
tion. But it seems to me there are many avenues 
open in Porto Rico—only waiting for the good 
people of the States to take an interest in the little 
child that has come to them so readily, and assist in 
developing these avenues to the betterment of the 
Island. 

We have many charming people in Ponce—and 
the women of this class compose our club. They 
are cultured, attractive women, and in our club of 
ninety members we have some delightful meetings. 
This coming year we are to devote to the music of 
the great masters. Our club has its club-rooms in 
the home of the Benevolent Society, every one 
showing a willing spirit to further the various causes. 
We have appreciated so much the spirit of co-opera- 
tion shown by the people of the States toward our 
work, and are most eager to have the spirit increase. 
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T is said: “France is a country without homes.” 
This reproach is. rapidly becoming more and 


more applicable to us, owing to the conditions 


which exist in New York to-day. Apartment life, 


which is really the solution of a knotty problem— 


Are We Becoming Like France: A Patton 
Without Homes? 


Wrs. Kussell Sage 


they dined at some fashionable restaurant, generally 
Taylor’s, which was then the favorite. After dinner 
they took a walk. If any extra food was needed later, 
water was boiled over the gas jet and some tea 
drawn. 


Mrs. Russet. SAGE 


brought about by the topographical formation of our 
metropolis and the enormous increase in population— 
has come to be an accepted fact. It is nevertheless 
detrimental to family life, and makes real home life 
almost impossible. 

When I first came to New York, years ago, a 
schoolmate of mine was then living in one of the 
first apartment houses where a breakfast of coffee 
and rolls was the only meal served for the guests. 
She met her husband after his business hours and 
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When I asked her where she went to church, sh 
replied : 

“Oh, I go to church on the same plan as I eat my 
dinner. I read over the notices in the Sunday papers, 
and if one minister is particularly attractive we go 
there. If none appeals to us, we read or go for a 
walk, and amuse ourselves in whatever way seems 
preferable at the time.” 

Another instance comes to my mind which illus- 
trates still further the haphazard way of living into 
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which we have drifted. A young lady came to New 
York on a visit to an aunt. After dinner on the night 
of her arrival, the mistress suddenly exclaimed: 

“We have not a thing in the house for breakfast. 
No matter, we will go to Delmonico’s.” 

This they did, and not another meal was served in 
the house during the niece’s visit. 

There is certainly a growing desire on the part of 
women to free themselves from all household cares. 
Hotel life offers to many the easiest solution of the 
domestic question, and lazy women are really to 
blame for their trouble with servants, as the duties of 
the mistress toward the latter are not properly dis- 
charged. Three of my servants, the coachman and 
two maids, have been with me thirty, twenty and ten 
years, respectively, therefore I cannot say that the 
question has troubled me personally. A common in- 
terest binds us together. Feeling that this is their 
home as well as mine, they do not refuse to do extra 
service, whenever it is needed. 

Cooks are difficult to keep, as they are more in de- 

mand in marriage. Men like to marry cooks. They 
- feel that the food question is settled then, whereas 
chambermaids and waitresses do not appeal as closely 
to a man’s interests. 

Contracts will not necessarily solve the problem. 
The mental attitude of the mistress toward the maid 
has much to do with the outcome. There must neces- 
sarily be regulations for the comfort and well-being 
of the household. I tell my cook that good, nourish- 
ing food is essential to me, if I would justly fulfill 
the demands upon me. It therefore becomes her 
duty to cater judiciousely and by so doing she is 
serving the Lord just as well as I am. 

There is and there must be routine in practical 
- housekeeping. There are many trials, but these must 
be accepted with the pleasures, if one would make 
the housekeeping a successs. This can only be ac- 
complished when the heart of the wife is in her home. 
If her interest is not there, no amount of study in do- 
mestic science will enable her to keep her home prop- 
erly. 

In my own life I find that this routine work of the 
house goes with me when the country is exchanged 
for the city, during the summer months. I have dif- 
ferent air and a different view from my windows, but 
the same duties are to be performed and if the house 
is to be properly conducted there can be no shirking. 

Club life to some extent is responsible for the de- 
sire on the part of so many women to get away from 
housekeeping and its attendant drudgery. But it is 
_ hardly just to lay the onus on clubs if there is no 
sense of duty compelling the wife and mother to look 
well to the ways of her household. 

A lady at a reception once told me that she had 
. come out because her bov had several playmates for 
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the afternoon and she wished to get away from the 
noise. Her duty should have been to stay at home 
and inform herself of what the boys were doing and 
what sort of companions he had invited. Then she 
might have been able to consider intelligently the 
friendships into which her child was drifting. 

One evil of apartments is that it is difficult to find 
any of them at a moderate cost that are large enough 
from a sanitary and moral point of view. All rooms 
are on one floor. The child cannot be isolated from 
the mother, and the latter cannot obtain the necessary 
rest, which is imperative to her well being. 

This problem of space is not solved even in the 
country. I know one mother who finds it very dif- 
ficult to secure a summer home near the city, where 
the accommodations for the family and the five maids 
are sufficiently healthful and comfortable. She will 
not doom the maids to hot attic chambers and an 
abundance of mosquitoes. 

But the worst phase of all summer life is that 
spent at a large seaside or mountain hotel. Who 
can see without a feeling of pity the plight of the 
children at the beaches and different summer resorts. 
They are relegated more than ever to the care of 
servants. The mothers either stay in bed until noon, 
reading, or upon getting up, sit in the parlor listening 
to the music and dawdling over fancy work. The 
children are sent away to spend the greater part of 
their time where it is most congenial for the nurse- 
maids, leaving the mothers free to enjoy the pleasures 
of hotel life. I have known children to take their 
luncheons during a whole summer in the servants’ 
dining room listening to conversations which are any- 
thing but uplifting and instructive. Evening comes 
while the children are having their tea. The mother 
is dressing for dinner. Then the children go to bed, 
and the mother to the drawing-room or veranda to 
listen to the music and talk (I won’t say gossip), but 
this talking is not usually profitable. 

The general mad rush for amusement so noticeable 
to-day seems to be due to the restlessness which is 
the dominant feature of all modern life. A change 
has come over the very nature of things. I feel it 
myself, and this spirit of unrest is not modified in the 
transit from city to country for some months in the 
vear. 

The desecration of the Sabbath which fhis restless- 
ness has engendered grieves me greatly. I will not 
say “there is no Sabbath,” but excessive entertaining 
draws people away from church attendance and pro- 
duces the worst effect of all upon the home life. 
This has been going on for years. Many people never 
resume church membership after coming to New 
York. This affects the home through the children. 
They receive no Sabbath instruction or training of 
any kind. They are taught to entertain and seek for 
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distractron, and as they grow older this craving for 
artificial life grows stronger and more difficult to 
gratify. 

I like to remember my own childhood. I was the 
youngest of nine children. At 6 o’clock on Saturday 
night all work was laid aside and was not resumed 
until 6 o'clock Monday morning. On Sunday we 
went to church, read our catechisms and learned 
hymns. My ideals have not changed. I do not seek 
diversion in visits now, any more than I did then. 
There are still some who are old-fashioned enough not 
to receive or pay visits on the Lord’s day. I know of 
one instance where six young men go to the home of 
a young lady friend on Sunday afternoon for the 
study of the Bible. It is commendable, but it is youth 
which attracts youth. They would not come for me. 


The breakdown of many women is to-day due 
largely to too much excitement, and no rest on Sun- 
day. Entertaining to excess is transplanted from the 
city to the country. The children are left more and 
more to the care of servants. They receive no moral 
training. The child must have guidance, and no 
training, however scientific, can compete with that 
given by a loving and conscientious mother. Nothing 
in afterlife can compensate a man or woman for the 
loss of precepts to be learned at a mother’s knee. 


As for manners! There are not enough to be men- 
tioned to-day, and I doubt if we will see the pretty 
courtesies of the young to the old again. Neither 
does the schoo! supply this moral training. The in- 
tellect is fed, and there is no time left for teaching 
manners. Colleges are powerless to accomplish any- 
thing in this line. The girls go for brain work and 
take with them a certain maturity and habits in man- 
ners acquired at home. 


A realization on the part of both parents of what 
they owe their children would tend to produce a de- 
cided advancement in the moral atmosphere of the 
home. There are many families in which the spirit 
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of accord is complete and the children soon show the 
effects of the parents’ love and care. 

The maternal instinct seems lacking in some 
mothers or is in a very crude state. One woman 
frankly admitted to me “that she did not understand 
her children,—that they were both mysteries to her.” 
One is four years old, the other eighteen months. The 
failure to become acquainted with them appears to be 
due to a lack of inclination to try and enter into their 
young lives at the cost of her own personal comfort. 

The power of conjugal and maternal feelings not 
only vary in different women, but are often at war 
in the same woman. I recall an instance that hap- 
pened years ago, when a mother left her three weeks’ 
old child to take a pleasure trip through Europe with 
her husband. It is a matter for discussion as to 
where lay her highest duty. 

We hear little nowadays of the obligations of the 
father to his children. The modern father is not 
like the Scotchman of Philadelphia who said: 

‘I do my share in caring for these seven children.” 

On the contrary, the modern father says: 

“Let the nurse take care of the children. We will 
go to the park.” 

The paternal instinct is not strongly developed in 
the average man. Fle must be diverted, and the 
woman, instead of being a helpmeet to her husband, 
becomes a provider of amusement. The result is 
that no part of the day or week is set aside wherein 
fathers may become acquainted with their children. 
The Sabbath is given over to this mad seeking after 
excitement. When the father comes home in the 
evening the children are in bed. The strain upon the 
wife is great and many dangerous experiments are 
made to comply with this demand of the men for 
amusement. The watchfulness which a careful 
mother should give to her home and children is ex- 
pended on the selfishness of one man—the father! 
It is this attitude of the father which is a serious 
menace to home life! 


BY THE HAND OF AN ENEMY 


Defeated, fallen, in my first bout with Life, 
Friends’ sympathy seemed fairer than the prize 
I failed to win. An enemy's cold eyes 
I saw, his mocking whisper overheard: 


“Unfit for strife, 


Her weakness craves our pity, her pale blood 
Indomitable courage never stirred.” 
Tingling I sprang erect, with steadfast feet 
Went once again Life hand to hand to meet— 


Ah, victory was good! 


May STEDMAN HARPEL. 
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by the window had been kept for her. The 

Professor's wife, who always sits by the little 
five o'clock tea-table, moved to let her pass. The 
Dictator’s usually sunny face was clouded, and she 
explained that she had been trying to make out her 
monthly accounts, with her usual success. 

‘“‘T have,’’ she said, ‘‘in some inscrutable manner, 
expended ninety-eight cents more than I possessed, 
so I ought to consider the month a financial success, 
but I do wish the accounts would come out straight, 
just once.” 

Keeping her fingers between the leaves of ‘Studies 
of Good and Evil,’’ which we expected to begin that 
day, the Lawyer’s Wife said: ‘I think the cause of 
women’s having so much trouble lies in their lack of 
pockets; if we had loads of pockets, as men have, 
we could carry account-books and put every cent 
down as we spend it.”’ 

Just then the Professor’s Wife’s little maid put her 


ee Dictator was a little late, but her low chair 


head in the door and said that the butter-and-egg 


man from the country was in the kitchen, and that 
lady hurried out. 

In a short time she returned, wearing an anxious 
expression, and said: 

‘“That man has brought me eleven pounds of 
butter at twenty-one and a half cents a pound and 
seven dozen eggs at a shilling a dozen. How much 
ought I to pay him?’ 3 

We looked at one another aghast. For a moment 
no one spoke. Then the Doctor’s Wife remarked: 
‘“T always telephone the office, and the office-boy 
figures it up for me. He’s a sophomore in the high 
school.”’ 

This plan was admitted to be excellent in its way, 
but seemed to offer no practical issue out of the 
present difficulty. The Professor’s Wife still stood 
in the doorway, and eyed us gloomily. 

Then the Extremist said indignantly “‘that it was 
an outrage for any man to bring eleven pounds of 
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butter with a miserable half-cent tacked on to it. 
If it had been ten pounds, she had no doubt she could 
have easily figured it out.’’ 

“Give him a dollar,’’ said the Ameliorator, who is 
a really charitable woman. ‘A dollar will look: 
awfully big to a poor man like that, and I’m sure I'd 
rather give it to him than fuss about a few cents.”’ 

This appeared so practical that we all felt relieved 
for a minute until the Professor’s Wife said, almost 
tearfully: “‘But I’m afraid it’s more than a dollar. 
There's lots and lots of eggs out there. The pan is 
‘most full.’’ 

The Lawyer's wife looked sympathetically at her 
troubled friend, and said impatiently, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with the man?’ A man, and can’t do a little 
simple sum in figures like that!”’ 3 

“I let him figure it once,’’ said the Professor’s 
wife, ‘‘and I paid him five dollars for a gallon crock of 
butter, and the Professor figured it up when he came 
home, and he said I had paid the man a great deal 
too much.”’ 

“T’ll tell you what to do,”’ said the Dictator de- 
cidedly, ‘‘get the man to write down the pounds and 
the price, and the eggs and the price on a slip of 
paper, and tell him that you will settle with him the 
next time he comes to town, and then be sure to keep 
the paper for him so he can see it’s all right when you 
pay him.” 

Much relieved, the Professor’s wife hastened to 
follow the suggestion. Indeed, the Dictator is so 
practical always; she’s a perfect treasure at church 
fairs and suppers. | 

‘I’ve often heard,’ said the Doctor’s wife, ‘‘of 
bookkeepers finding an error of a few cents in their 
accounts and puzzling over it for days and nights 
until they had straightened the matter out.”’ 

“Yes, and I think it a sinful waste of an employer’s 
time,’’ said the Extremist briskly. ‘But, then, 
there are people, I actually believe, who really enjoy 
doing sums and things.”’ 
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Then the Dictator said that it had always been a 
mystery to her why a bookkeeper should make such 
a fuss over a trifle. What could be more simple, if 
the account came out a few cents behind, to make 
good the deficit out of his private means;or,on the 
contrary, if it came out a few cents ahead, to put the 
extra money in the postage-stamp account. 

A reminiscent smile crossed the Ameliorator’s face, 
and she started to speak, but waited for the Pro- 
fessor’s wife to seat herself, then began: 

‘“I’d like to give you my experience in keeping 
accounts. When I was married, Tom said there was 
only one thing for which he would get a divorce, and 
that was if I should run himindebt. I hate debt as 
much as he does, and was delighted with the pretty 
little book he gave me in which to keep my household 
accounts. It seemed so simple as he explained it. 
Just to put down what money he gave me and how | 
spent it. At first I had ten dollars a week; that was 
when Tom’s salary was nine hundred a year. Then, 
after baby came, he raised it to fifteen, as he could 
afford to do, for his salary had been raised, too. 
Then we moved into a larger house and he gave me 
twenty.” 

“I’m sure you ought to live very comfortably on 
that,’’ interpolated the Doctor's wife. 

‘So I do,”’ replied the Ameliorator. ‘‘Every Sat- 
urday morning he examines my accounts and 
‘whacks up,’ as he callsit. . For years | always hada 
crying spell every Saturday morning, for no matter 
how I tried, | never could make those wretched 
accounts balance. Tom never cared what I spent 
the money for, but it used to make him wild when 
things didn’t come out right. I know you'll think 
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it strange,’ earnestly, ““‘but no matter how much 
money I had, I always spent it and possibly a dollar 
or two more, and yet there was always money left 
in the purse. Then Tom would say ‘that it beat all 
time that a woman never could keep an account.’ 
Then I would say that he ought to be proud of a wife 
who could make a little money go sofar. Then he’d 
say ‘that how a woman could spend more money 
than she had and then have money left was one of the 
things no fellow could understand.’ Then I’d say 
that the figures were there and spoke for themselves; 
that I certainly had bought all those things and paid 
cash for them, and | always counted my change. At 
all events, it always ended with my having a crying 
spell before we were through.”’ 

‘“Well,’’ queried the Doctor’s wife, anxiously, 
do you manage matters now?’”’ 

The Ameliorator smiled and said softly, ‘I have a 
private seance with my books every Friday night, 
and Saturday morning the examining committee has 
a sinecure, and white-winged Peace broods serenely 
over the establishment. I’m receiving a great many 
compliments lately on my improvement in the 
gentle art of bookkeeping.’’ 

We all smiled at this happy issue out of domestic 
difficulties. Then the Professor’s wife said that 
next Monday when the egg-man was to return she'd 
try to find one or two noted women mathematicians, 
just to refresh us with the thought that there are 
women of severely logical minds, and that we might 
rest content that the reputation of our sex in this 
direction would be competently upheld by abler 
hands than ours and that the bill would be properly 
adjusted. 


UNCLE NATHAN’S VIEWS ON WOMEN’S CLUBS 


When [ was livin’ down in Maine 
I thought it all a jest, 3 
When folks told ‘bout them woman's clubs 
They had a way out West; 
Now Ma and me had lived fer years 
And never jined but once, 
And that was at our meetin ’-house 


By Elder Simon Bunce. 


One day there come ‘‘a team” to town 
And organized a lodge, 
And hung a sign—I. O. O. F.— 
We ‘lowed ‘twas some new dodge, 
And so we harnessed up old gray, 
And driv right down to see, 
But, la, they wouldn't let us in, 
They laughed at Ma and me. 


I asked ’em what that big sign meant 
A sayin’ owe F”’; 

They said it meant that men must pay, 
And women must be left.. 

For all their knowledge is so deep, 
Their doin’s are so high, 

That women couldn’t comprehend, 
They dassent let 'em try. 


’Fore Ma and me driv hum agin, 
We had the secret done; 

Those men were all Odd Fellers good, 
I wanted to be one. 

But Ma said quite vehement like, 
‘‘Now, Nathan, you shant go, 

Fer you're the oddest feller now, 
Of any that I know.” 
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The more Ma said agin the thing, 
The more I wished a bout, 

Behind the doors of that new lodge. 
And find its business out. 

But Ma just argied twas a sin,— 
One night I slipped away, 

And paid the fee and walked right in,— 


We quarreled some next day. 


And Ma, she got her dander up, 
And asked the women in, 


And organized a Woman's Club; 


You should ’a heard the din, 

For all the women talked at once, 
That crowded in the room; 

The president just thumped and thumped 
With our big-handled broom; 


But, la, she added to the noise, 
She couldn't make ’em stop, 

And when that Woman’s Club adjourned, 
She looked as if she’d drop; 

For every woman showed her how 
A president should do; % 

And when they all reached home I vow 
The atmosphere was blue. 


Such comments as we men folks heard! 
And chuckled, while we wore 

A mighty sympahetic look 
For feelin’s that were sore. 

Our women are such queens at home, 
They cannot bear to play 

At bein’ subjects any where, 
For even half a day. 


Wall, as months went on the friction 
Worked good upon the whole; 

It smoothed their mental wrinkles out, 
And taught ’em self-control. 

Those husbands who had argified, 
The Club would end in wrong, 

Stopped their lookin’ quite so knowin’, 
And helped the thing along. 


Those women worked.on Robert’s Rules, 
They studied Civil Law, 

Once voted men a stack o’ fools, 
Once found them without flaw. 

Such contradictions didn’t check 
Their arder: not a mite; 

They’d attend the next Club meetin’ 
And speechify, and write. 


For women haint no logic, 

They’d vote a measure in, and do 
Their jawin’ afterward; 

And if one told ’em to say “‘aye,”’ 
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Why, ‘‘aye’’ the word would be; 
They’d vote the most amusin’ things, 
And that’s what tickled me. 


Their ways are some like emptin's 
That rises in the pan, 
When stirrin’ gits the gas all out, 
It’s back where it began; 
They at last grew wise on Order. 
So settled in its sway, 
They’d rather break a neighbor's heart, 
Than break from rules away; 


They had their balls and bankets, 
And little picnics when 

They’d baked and biled refreshments, 
Just like the Clubs for men; 

I’m sartin sure that Woman’s Club 
Would soon got out o’ breath 

If cakes and custards had gin out, 
It would ’a’ starved to death. 


You'd think to hear those women talk. 
’Afore they got to meet, 

That their pesky, lazy men folks 
Were all the ones that eat, 

But, after they had organized, 
They milder grew by half, 

For every time they had the Club, 
They killed the fatted calf. 


Now, I aint much on jinin’, 
But, Ma, she larned a lot, 
’Bout authors, and on cookin’ too, 
And, la! I nigh forgot 
Their ‘‘papers”’ on this ‘“‘new high green.”’ 
(Say, what’s it like?) I swow, 
I wouldn’t know the dumb machine 


If I should see one, now. 


I uster think that women folk 
Had ought to stay at home, 
And not go traipsing round to find 
The better days to come. 
But now I b’lieve that they-should know 
The-arts of sword and pen, 
For they are good for women folks 
If they are good for men. 


In fighitn’ I don’t take no stock, 
In any walk of life; 


But, if aman must go to war, 


' Why not go with his wife? 
These Women’s Clubs are helpful things, 
This, then, we’re comin’ to, 
They'll jine and run our war machines, 
I think they could, don’t you? 


Mrs F. H. 
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By stirs. Porman Mack 


SOCIAL LIFE IN COLORADO SPRINGS. 


OLORADO SPRINGS is the Saratoga of the 
West—the Saratoga of a decade ago.‘* The 
resident of Boston who knows Beacon Hill and 

Europe will adjust her eye-glasses and raise her brows 
in surprise, for to her the Springs is a health resort 
and nothing more. Poor mistaken descendant of 
Mayflower ancestors, how one glimpse at a social 
event at this western Spa would change her pre- 
conceived idea of the place, for it has been said, and 
truly, too, by globe-trotters that society in this 
beautiful city lying at the foot of the Rockies is 
second only in this country to that of New York. It 
is made up entirely of eastern people and Londoners, 
and it is little harder for the proverbial camel to 
make his way through the eye of the biblical needle 
than for the average stranger to enter into the 
charmed circle. Unless he is born unusually inter- 
esting and debonnair he is debarred. 

The baseball field is the race-track of this western 
Saratoga. Whenever a big game is played, thou- 
sands of dollars change hands. This is the one spot 
where society and the masses meet on a common 
level. There is a baseball microbe which, when it 
once enters into the system of a dweller or sojourner 
in the little city at the foot of the mountains, works 
sad havoc. Business and social duties are forgotten 
and the victim, with anxious face, awaits the out- 
come of every game and, if unable to attend, inquires 
with bated breath ‘“‘Who won?”’ 

The outdoor life is one of the~most attractive 
features of the beautiful town. Many perfectly well 
persons sleep out of doors. When one has once 
grown accustomed to this way of sleeping he will 
never again spend the night indoors. 

Everyone rides, and very few women use the side 
saddle. There are few places where so many fine 
horsewomen can be found. 

The Cheyenne Mountain Country Club is one of 
the social centers. Friends gather here daily for 


dinners or luncheons and late suppers are Vegy 
popular. 

The polo grounds are on the Country Club prop- 
erty, and the team from the Springs holds a fine 
record. A polo game is the occasion of society’s 
gathering at the grounds. Among the best players 
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are A. Clark Mellen, a brother-in-law of General 
Palmer, who has been Colorado Springs’ greatest 
benefactor; Charles A. Baldwin, son of Rear-Ad- 
miral Baldwin, who, with his beautiful wife, enter- 
tains royally, and Horace Deveraux, a popular 
bachelor. 
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THe CaAsIno AT COLORADO SPRINGS 


If one wishes to play golf, he goes to the Town and 
Gown Golf Club, whose links have received high 
praise from that connoisseur in golf courses, Bellamy 
Storer, our ambassador to Austria, who is spending 
The Tuesday afternoon teas at 
this pretty club-house are very popular, and every 
one drives out to the house. Mrs. W. K. Jewett, 
formerly of New York, has been hostess during the 
past two weeks, and she has had a bevy of fair 
young matrons and pretty girls to assist. 

Driving and auto riding are favorite pastimes, and 
the number seen on the avenue is surprising. 

A favorite spot to dine on these warm summer 
evenings is on the porch of the Broadmoor casino. 
Some one entertains every evening. During dinner 
the orchestra gives a concert, and later in the evening 
plays for dancing, and between dances there is no 
more beautiful spot than the path running along the 
lake back of- the casino and looking toward the 
mountains. The largest dinner of the season, 
at which James P. Pomeroy, the William C. Whitney 


of the Springs was host, occurred here last week. 


Covers were laid for thirty-two, and it was a repre- 
sentative guest list. 

The annual horse show, in which only local 
horses were exhibited, was the social event of this 
month, and the horses shown were such as a city 
twice the size of this little western town might well 
have been proud of. 

The recent flower show was the event of the late 
summer. Extensive preparations were made to 
make this the event of the year at Colorado Springs 
that similar exhibits are in Lenox and Newport. 

The largest and finest of the many beautiful 
gardens in town belongs to Mr. and Mrs. W. K. 
Jewett. A few weeks ago there were five thousand 
roses blooming in this flower spot. 


Mrs. F. W. Goddard is the Mrs. Astor of the 
Springs. Connected by birth with the Cass-Ledyard 
family, she rules right royally and very kindly. 
Hers is the first hand to offer assistance in any time 
of trouble in the city. Although she does not sanc- 
tion the entertainments given by some members of 
the ultra set, her invitations are eagerly sought for. 
The famous beauty, Hope Goddard, now Mrs. Oliver 
Iselin, is her niece as is also the Baroness von Kepp- 
ler, widow of the late German ambassador to China. 
Mrs. J. A. Hayes, the only living daughter of Jeffer- 
son Davis, is the leader of the ultra smart set. The 
mother of two grown daughters, she is the most 
admired of the trio. Her husband is president of the 
First National Bank, and their son, Jefferson Davis, 
by act of the legislature has been granted the privi- 
lege of adopting his grandfather's name. 


Contesting with Mrs. Haves the right of leadership 
in a perfectly friendly way is Mrs. Walter F. Crosby, 
whose husband is a member of the well-known New 
York Crosby family. Their daughters are the 
reigning belles of the Springs. Miss Crosby, whose 
queenly carriage distinguishes her anywhere, is 
reported to be engaged to ‘‘Jimmy’’ Eustis, a member 
of .the New York Eustis family. Miss Gladys 
Crosby, who made her debut into New York society 
last winter, was the sensation of the year. 


Mrs. Phil Stewart, the wife of Teddy Roosevelt’s 
college chum and daughter-in-law of Senator Stewart 
of Vermont, is a leader in the conservative clique of 
the smart set. The magnificent Stewart house on 
Wood Avenue is the scene of many handsome enter- 
tainments. Judge Horace Hunt might be called the 


Richard T. Wilson of the Springs, so well have his 
daughters married. Fresh from his college course 
at Yale, Clarence P. Dodge, son of William E. 
Dodge of New York, came out here four years ago 
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and met the beautiful Regina Lunt. It was a case 
of love at first sight and their marriage followed 
shortly after. Last spring Miss Lunt was married to 
Heward Hartshorne, the wealthy New York and 
Paris artist. Mr. Frank Waters, the father of 
Drina de Wolfe, the actress, and Mrs. Waters are 
popular dinner guests. 

Mrs. Will Davis, invitations to whose charming 
affairs are eagerly sought, is a Kentucky beauty and 
the wife of a nephew of the leader of the Confederacy. 
Mrs. Pullitzer, the wife of the famous New York 
newspaper man, is a sister of Mr. Davis. 

Mrs. Kernochan, a member of the New York 
family of that name, is one of the stately dames of 
the Springs. 

A member of the little clique in which Mrs. 
Stewart is the leading spirit is Mrs. Will Otis, whose 
husband is a partner in the banking firm of Stewart, 
Otis and Sargent. Her affairs are among the most 
exclusive in town. Greatly disliking publicity of 
any kind she is the hostess at many a perfectly- 
appointed dinner and luncheon. Like Mr. and Mrs. 
Otis in his dislike of publicity is John Inglis, whose 
artistic home is rich in the possession of many rare 
curios and exquisite tapestries. 


Two of the most sought-after dinner guests are 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Russell Wray, whose charming 
individuality make them very entertaining. There 
is no man in the Springs more interested in the 
welfare of the town than Mr. Wray, who 1s secretary 
of the chamber of commerce, Both he and his wife 
are natives of Philadelphia and have been extensive 
travelers. 

Prominently identified with the conservative set 
are the Irving Howberts and the Charles Foxe 
Gardiners. Mr. Howbert is one of the wealthiest 
men in the city, and his wife and daughter entertain 
delightfully at their beautiful home on North Weber 
Street. Mrs. Charles Foxe Gardiner, whose husband 
is one of the prominent physicians here, is one of the 
most charming hostesses in town. 


There are no more original entertainers than Mr. 
and Mrs. Cortlandt Palmer. Before her marriage 
to her present husband, Mrs. Palmer was a French 
countess and as a singer in grand opera all Paris 
did her homage. Not only does Mrs. Palmer pos- 
sess in addition to her wonderful gift of song all 
the social graces but she isa master of’ the culinary 
art. One of her pet amusements is to invite her 
friends to a perfectly cooked dinner and at its con- 
clusion announce that she was her own chéf. 

Mrs. Alford, the wife of Alwyn A. Alford, is one of 
the handsomest young matrons in the smart set. 
The Alford home is one of the most hospitable in 
town. 


Mrs. William O’Brien, the wife of the prominent 
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mining lawyer, has the knack of bringing the right 
people together at her charming dinners. 

There is no more artistic home in the city than that 
of the Van Briggles. Mr. Van Briggle is known all 
over the world as the discoverer of the secret em- 
ployed in the making of the pottery which now bears 
his name. He and his wife, also an artist, give the 
most delightfully Bohemian entertainments. 

Mrs. J. G. Shields, one of the handsomest matrons 
in society, is very musical and is the friend of all 
musicians. 

At Broadmoor, six miles south of the city, live 
some delightful members of the ultra set. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brownell of Providence give some of the best 
dinners given in the smart set. No function is quite 
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complete without Mrs. Brownell, who is noted for 
her good spirits and wit. 

G. L. Bradley, the artist and his wife, have a home 
which is a store house of world-gathered treasures 
within a stone throw ot the Brownell residence. 

Toward Manitou is the country home of James C. 
Connor, where many Stevenson relics may be found. 
Mr. Connor, who was taking the rest cure and lazily 
cruising about the world, arrived at Samoa at just 
the right time. 

Chester Allen Arthur and his charming wife make 
the Springs their home, and their handsome stone 
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mansion of North Nevada Avenue is one of the show 
places of the city. 

Boston is well represented in the Springs. Mrs. 
Harry Leonard, one of the most fascinating women 
in the smart set, is the sister-in-law of Ex-Governor 
Wolcott of Massachusetts and a relative of Mrs. 
“Jack” Gardiner of Boston. 

The Judson Bemis family of Beacon Hill have 
claimed Colorado Springs as their home for years. 

No name is better known in Philadelphia and Ger- 
mantown than that of Pastorius and three members 
of the family are prominent in the social life at the 
Springs—to wit, Francis, Charles S$. and Horace 
Pastorius. 

But a few of the many prominent people have 
been mentioned. A volume could be written con- 
cerning their connections and social doings. At 
times it seems as if the words “‘The poor ye have 
with you alway,” did not apply here. Every one 
seems to have plenty of this world’s joys. 

Besides the residents of the Springs, every season 
brings its quota of visitors. The most prominent of 


_ this season are Mr. and Mrs. Bellamy Storer, who are 


occupying the Sidney Bartlett house during the 
summer. Mr. Storer is an enthusiastic golfer and 
spends much time on the links. His sister, Miss 
Storer, is spending the Summer with her brother and 
his wife, while Dr. Nichols, the son of Mrs. Storer is 
keeping bachelor’s quarters in the Pierson house on 
Cache la Poudre. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. Searle Barclay of New York, than 
whom no family is better known in the metropolis, 
have the Drexel Smith house on North Cascade for 
thesummer. They have entertained lavishly during 
their stay. Their tall, handsome son, J. Searle 
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Barclay, Jr., is the Beau Brummel of the Springs. 
His attractive personality, wealth and social position 
make him a great catch but rumor has it that no 
maiden has as yet won his heart. 

W. K. Ryan, son of W. K. Ryan of New York, 
who is so intimately associated with William C. 
Whitney in the Metropolitan Street Railway Com- 
pany and his wife are spending the summer in the 
beautiful Aldrich house. 

Mrs. James Hobson, mother of the hero of the 
Merrimac, is spending the summer here. 

During the summer season some of the best known 
public men in the country are guests at the different 
hotels. Governor Benjamin B. Odell and party, 
which included General Francis Greene, Dr. Samuel 
B. Ward, Senator Ellsworth and Bryant Odell, were 
honored guests recently. During their short stay 
they were entertained royally by Dr. B. P. Ander- 
son and others at whose home many of the famous 
people have been guests. Mrs. Anderson and Miss 
Anderson, wife and daughter of Dr. Anderson, who 
spend their summers on Long Island, are two of the 
most charming women in town. The Andersons 
entertain extensively during the winter, and there is 
no more popular house in town than theirs. 

There have been the chief executive officers of 
three different states at the Antlers during the past 
month as besides Governor Odell, Governor Cum- 
mings of lowa and Governor La Follette of Wiscon- 
sin have been guests at the famous hotel. 

Dr. and Mrs. Lolly have long been residents 
of the Springs, and Dr. Lolly, himself an 
Englishman, entertains most hospitably his own 
countrymen, many of whom visit annually Colorado 
Springs. 


FLUTTERINGS 


OODFELLOWSHIP, come sit with me awhile, 
& for, by my own name, I long for a little of 
its calling,—gossip. Let me do the talking 

and do you listen to what society is doing. 

The entertainments at Newport are rolling on at a 
‘‘red-rusher’’ rate. Dull as the season is condemned 
to be, it is lively enough to draw large assemblages 
at dinners, dances, luncheons, receptions, tent 
parties, to the Casino and to the fields. 

Dinners, dinners! These follow in such close suc- 
cession, Goodfellowship, that one must marvel at the 
digestion of a popular Newporter. 

Mrs. Ogden Mills opened the season of progressive 
dinners. Mrs. Ogden Goelet laid covers for a 
mighty number at her villa—Edge Cliff—on the 


eighth. Mrs. O. H. P. Belmont invited one hundred 
and fiftv guests at Belcourt one Friday evening early 
the month. Music and dancing followed the dinner 
party. The small dinner has had little significance 
this year and among the many entertainers sending 
out invitations for dinners of sixty, seventy-five and 
a hundred plus, are Mr. and Mrs. P. D. Morton, Mr. 
and Mrs. Hamilton McKay Twombly, Mrs. Stuyve- 
sant Fish and Mrs. Herman Oelrichs. 

The ‘‘first young lady of the land,’’ Miss Alice 
Roosevelt, has had a triumph—many social events 
being givenin her honor. She has been the honored 


guest of Mr. and Mrs. R. Fulton Cutting. 
Mrs. William Astor has once more delighted the 
exclusives with an event long to be remembered. 
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The ball at Beechwood was a towering success, not 
to be excelled by the many balls to follow during the 
remainder of the season. 

And what has become of the Vanderbilts? Oh! 
they're all around! Alfred Vanderbilt is to give a 
musicale shortly at Newport, and one of his enter- 
tainers will be Belier the weird wild Hungarian who 
drew such crowds at a Broadway Hofbrau last 
winter. Newport women are crazy over Hungarian 
music. Will the good-looking gypsy lure away 
another Princess Chimay? 

Mrs. Alfred Vanderbilt was conspicuous by the 
charming simplicity of her costumes at the Mon- 
mouth County Horse Show held at Hollywood. She 
made a pretty picture in a rumble basket phaeton 
driving Reginald’s bay mare Tris, to victory. This 
was an event that shed lustre on the show, and 
besides the blue ribbon she was given a handsome 
dinner at Thomas’ in the Rumson Road. 

William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., and his,wife are at 
their summer home on Long Island, and Mr. and 
Mrs. William K., senior. are expected on the Valiant 
any day. A short visit is all they promise. Mr. 
Vanderbilt has another famous horse now—Alpha, 
won the Grand Priz at Vichy. The purse value was 
one hundred thousand francs, and the triumph one 
seldom attained by an American. Harold, the 
youngest, has been at Bar Harbor. Alfred has lost 
interest in polo and developed a passion for racey 
Saratoga and the poetic Adirondacks. The North 
Siar is bringing Cornelius to Newport. His return 
is expected to liven things up a little. Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick Vanderbilt are established in their Japan- 
ese camp in the Adirondacks, giving house parties. 
Mrs. Vanderbilt and her daughter Gladys have gone 
on a round of visits. 

Harken to Harry Lehr, Goodfellowship! He’s 
taken to knitting and crocheting and is allowed to 
roam at large with a reticule on his arm. Think 
what we must expect in his old age if he escapes 
roasting alive before dotage. Oh, yes, there are a 
few other places besides Newport to talk about, for 
society has never been more scattered than at this time. 


Saratoga has gathered together many brilliant. 


assemblages this year. Her beautiful track has 
revived her favoritism and noted belles and beaux 
are in old-time evidence. 

Clarence Mackey is taking much interest in racing, 
though he parted with some of his speediest horses 
last year. Mrs. Mackey accompanied her husband 
on his last trip, but did not appear at the track, not 
being very well. She is much encouraged by the 
success of her first literary effort and is busy at work 
on her second. She is still-in deep mourning for her 
mother, Mrs. Duer. 

Not only are Easterners well represented at the 
Springs, but prominent notables from South and 
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West are filling the United-States and Grand Union 
Hotels. 

The Harry Payne Whitneys, the Hastings, Mme. 
Yznaga, mother of Consuelo, Dowager Duchess of 
Manchester and grandmother of the Duke of Man- 
chester who married Helen Zimmerman of Cincin- 
nati are there. 

Jewels and wonderful clothes are nightly exhib- 
ited in rare profusion. The strains from the splendid 
orchestras in the beguiling waltz floating from the 
ball-rooms, the beautiful gardens, with their foun- 
tains playing, the moonlight, the drives and dinners 
along the shores of the lake, make one loath to ‘leave 
the scene. You seem always there, Goodfellowship. 

Ascending to the next range, we discover society 
dotted over the wilderness of the Adirondacks. Mr. 
and Mrs. Whitelaw Reid have entertained Lord 
Minto, Governor General of Canada, and Lady Minto 
at their camp “Wild Air’ on the upper St. Regis 
Lake. Dinners, teas and water tours are on the pro- 
grams of the distinguished foresters entertaining 
nobility. Mr. and Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes’s camp 
is at Birch Island. Mrs. Virginia L. Livingston’s 
camp is on Spitfire Lake, and on the Upper St. Regis 
Lake are the camps of Robert Hoes, Jr. and Mrs. C. 
H. McCornick of Chicago, (Mr. Rockefeller’s daugh- 
ter), Colonel and Mrs. Peabody. The camp of 
former Gov. Levi P. Morton is on the upper Saranac 
Lake, and Uncas holds the splendid camp of J. Pier- 
pont Morgan. 

It’s my opinon, Goodfellowship, that society will 
not linger on the mountain tops or by the sea level. 
The cup races must bring the millionaires to town 
early. ‘‘Stakes,’’ mansions and yachts must be 
looked after; elaborate preparations must be made 
for the gala days; our guests must be entertained and 
if only for pride and patriotism we will do it, but 
you, too, will be present, Goodfellowship. 

Ah, let me draw a breath and talk a little of love. 
Away over in Paris, a quiet little contract is being 
made that cheats Baltimore out of a leading society 
event—the wedding of Miss Grace Greenway Brown 
of that city to Honoré Palmer of Chicago. Both 
Miss Brown and Mr. Palmer being in mourning a big 
wedding was out of the question, so the reunion of 
the two families in Paris gives significance to the 
nuptials. The honeymoon will be spent automo- 
biling on the Continent. Their home will, of course, 
be in Chicago, where the young man is now serving 
his second political term as Alderman. 

San Francisco is particularly interested in the 
engagement of Miss Elizabeth Young, daughter of 
Major General Samuel Young, to Lieutenant John R. 
R. Hanney. Both Miss Young and her sister, wife 
of a Philadelphian, Dr. Gibbons, were great favorites 
during the time their father was stationed on the 
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One at time is not enough. Two suitors must 
appear simultaneously before the inseparable Mills 
twins will allow Cupid to have his way. Otherwise 
we might be permitted to breathe that the wedding 
march is soon to be played for the tall Miss Beatrice 
Mills, daughter of Mrs. Ogden Mills of New York. 
An American bride who is gracing London society 
is the beautiful Lady Monson. She is the daughter 
of General Roy Stone of the U. S. Army and widow 
of Lawrence Turnure of New York. Her marriage 
to Lord Monson, nephew of the British Embassador to 
Paris,was a notable recent event in the French capital. 

All is not really fair in love, Goodfellowship, so 
even I must not declare (too soon) the whispered 
vows and kisses I have chanced to hear this summer. 

What think you of Americans hunting Scotland’s 
grouse? Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler of New York 
have taken Milden Lodge in Forforshire, where 
there is good shooting. Mr. and Mrs. Andrew 
Carnegie, 2nd, and Mrs. and Mrs. Oliver Ricketson 
of Pittsburg have also gone to Scotland. 

Down in the king’s home country lavish hospi- 
tality has been conspicuous on the part of Americans 
throughout the London season. During regatta 


viveurs will undoubtedly be’ accorded him. 
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week at Cowes Mr. James Drexel’s floating palace 
Margarita was the scene of entertainments of almost 
unprecedented luxurious magnificence. Among the 
guests who boarded the Margarita for lunches.and 
dinners were Countess Howe, Princess Henry of 
Pless, Mrs. (Lady Randolph Churchill) George West, 
Lord Churchill who is the Lord Chamberlain and the 
Ogdens and Armours. 

Our manner of entertaining royalty is evidently 
attractive. Lady Charles Bereford, the wife of the 
Vice-Admiral is soon to visit us for some time. She is 
noted for her independence and individuality. The 
Marquis of Graham, eldest son of the Duke of Mont- 
rose, is coming here, after a visit to Montreal. He 
is handsome, unmarried, not wealthy, but expects to 
bethroughinheritance. Grand Duke Borisof Russia 
is coming. A hearty welcome among the bon 
The 
Crown Prince of Portugal wants to know us and last, 
but not the least to mention, is the Prince of Wales. 

Must you go so soon, Goodfellowship’? Why, I 
had only just begun. 

You spend much time with patience and courage, 
I see, for you listen to me well. 


CHARITY A’ LA’ MODE 


Oh, this modern game of euchre 
Is not played for filthy lucre 
But in “‘Charity’s’’ sweet guise 
Women meet to win a prize. 


This is how the thing is done 

Women want some kind of fun 

Knowing that in popularity 

Naught compares with Modern Charity. 


Each donates a trifling pittance 
(‘‘Charity”’ goes with remittance,) 
Forthwith they proceed to play 
Cards—(in philanthropic way.) 


Woe to her who inattentive 
(When the prize is no incentive) 
Fails to note the wondrous powers 
Of the Joker and the Bowers. 


In grandeur prizes are displayed, 
For ‘“‘Charity’s’’ a clever maid, 
Offering all encouragement 

To those who play with good intent. 


And after many hours thus spent é 

(Of course with philanthropic bent) 
The contest over,—lucky winner 
Rejoices she is less a sinner. 


At having played for ‘‘Charity”’ 
(And won a prize of rarity) © 

Of dollars she donated one— 

The prize has cost ten times that sum. 


By reasoning most inscrutable 

(Her woman’s ways immutable) 

She’s helped the poor—no matter how 
And conscious virtue decks her brow. 


Mrs. RICHARD H. STEARNS. 
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Mrs. H. Rowe, Jr. 


()* E of the most beautiful matrons now gracing 

New York society is Mrs. William H. Rowe, 
| Jr., wife of Colonel William H. Rowe, Jr., 
who was formerly a member of Governor Flower’s 
staff. Mrs. Rowe was Miss Marion Richardson, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Walker Richardson of 
Louisville, Kentucky. She has inherited all the 
bewitching charm for which the Southern women 
are noted, having in addition to a lovely face, an 
equally lovely character. 

Her mother was Miss Mamye Lewis, of Nashville, 
Tennessee, and was herself an admired belle. 

Mrs. Rowe is descended from a distinguished 
family, her grandfather being the late Colonel 
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Willoughby Williams, of Tennessee. Colonel and 
Mrs. Rowe were married on December g, 1901, and 
have since resided at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City. Colonel Rowe is well known in social, 
business and philanthropic circles. He is a man of 
wealth and a liberal patron of the fine arts. He is 
devoted to horses and is a familiar figure at the 
Horse Show where, for several years, his box has 
been the rendezvous for many noted people. Colonel 
and Mrs. Rowe will entertain quite extensively dur- 
ing the coming season. They were prominent 
figures at the United States Hotel in Saratoga 
during the Summer, where both are extremely 
popular with the exclusive colony. 
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Mrs. J. Moore 


Mrs. Charles A. Burhans, of Warrensburg, N. Y., 
is not only one of the most beautiful but also one of 
the most attractive of our New York City belles who 
has left her native heath to brighten other sur- 
roundings. Every one remembers Miss Viola Pat- 
terson, of West 73rd Street, the bewitching little 
brunette, who, only a few years ago, was the light 
and life of most of the social functions of the younger 
set. Charles A. Burhans, of Warrensburg, came 
and saw and conquered and Miss Viola went up the 
State to preside over the ancestral home of the 
Burhans family, on the banks of Lake George. Her 
winters and summers alike, with the exception of 
occasional brief trips to town, are spent at her 
beautiful home and the promise made in her early 
girlhood has been more than realized in the charm- 
ing Chatelaine. Mr. and Mrs. Burhans are very 
fond of sport and spend weeks in the woods each 
year, pursuing the festive trout or stalking the timid 
deer. Mrs. Burhans is equally skilful with rod and 
gun, and her home bears evidence of her prowess 
with the latter. 


September, 1903. 


Few women are better known or more admired in 
social and club circles than Mrs. Elbridge J. Moore, 
of New York City. Her beauty of face and form, 
her exquisite taste in gowning and her amiability 
and tact, make her a welcome and honored guest at 
every. function. She occupies prominent official 
positions in the National Society of New England 
Women, the Rainy-Day Club, of New York City, 
the Eclectic Club of New York City, and the"New 
York City Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. 

It seems a shame to mention the fact that Mrs. 
Moore is a grandmother, her daughter having been 
married afew years ago to Mr. Ernest Sayre Emanuel. 
The superb wedding at St. Thomas’ is still remem- 
bered by -all who were fortunate enough to be 
present. Mrs. Moore, however, refuses to look her 
part, and as her picture will show, even the most 
prejudiced observer would not credit her with‘ more 
than twenty-five years. = 

Her youthful beauty is a marvel to her many 
friends to whom Time has not been so kind, and_the 
explanation is accepted that it is the serenity and 
calm repose of her mind which has imprisoned the 
little god Youth in her face. ) 


Mrs. CHARLES A. BuRHANS 
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The Stick 


A Storp of the Chinooks 
Oreola haskell 


AW-WACHAM stood in the bright, morning 
sunshine, looking across at the fine cedar lodge 
of Coahtesmin, son of a chief. The front wall 

of the twenty foot house was painted to represent a 
huge animal, the doorway serving as its open mouth, 
and its sides were gaudy with grotesque figures and 
signs of mystical import. 

Caw-wacham shivered in her one garment, a square 
piece of deer skin attached to a broad girdle of musk- 
rat hide, and reaching in a half fringe to the knees. 
But it was not alone the cool wind that blew from the 
beautiful expanse of the Columbia River that made 
the old squaw shudder. A great dread filled her 
mind. She must go to Coahtesmin’s Iddge, and yet 
she feared, not the grim warrior himself, but the si- 
lent slave who waited beside him, and who was kept, 
so the squaws whispered, to slay at the master’s com- 
mand all who offended or wronged him. Many 
braves had vanished, and Coahtesmin’s first wife hac 
keen found with an arrow in her heart. Who but 
Coahtesmin’s ““Scoocoom” (Evil Genius) had done 
these deeds ? 

Caw-wacham’s superstitious heart trembled. but 
there were reasons why she should brave much to 
speak with Coahtesmin. The flimsy wigwam she 
had just left, constructed of a few poles over which a 
covering of rush matting was drawn, the figure of the 
brave within, shaken with a strange sickness; tlie 
rush basket on her back where a three-year-old pa- 
poose slept in a feather blanket, and her own thin and 
poorly clad body;—these were reasons enough. 
Remembering her miseries, her despair urged her on. 
Then pride rose and with it courage, for was not she 
a Chinook, bearing the sign royal of the Flathead, the 
compressed cranium that changed the curve of the 
brow into a straight line running from the end of the 
nose to the top of the skull? And who was the 
Scoocoom but a Round Head bought in trade from 
the Chastrays of the Umqua River? So nerved, she 
hurried to the painted lodge and looked in. 

Not a slave was to be seen. The rude sleeping 
berths on the inner walls were deserted, and no dogs 
lay on the grass matting littered over the floor. One 
figure alone sat in the centre of the room by the fire, 
smoking a long pipe and placidly swallowing the 
smoke. It was Coahtesmin. He looked up silently 
as she entered. Caw-wacham gazed at him with ad- 
miration, her eyes roving over his rat skin shirt, his 
leggins of rabbit hide, the tattooed dots picked out 
in charcoal, on his arms, the strings of hiaqua 
shells suspended from his ears, the smears of greese 


and red clay visible on his neck, the goose-skin 
blanket and brimless, conical hat made of bark. 

“Tam Caw-wacham, the squaw of Casanov. Hard 
have my hands grown with the work. Brown is my 
skin from the sun. Once we had a painted lodge, 
furs and mats, and Round Heads to run. Casanov 
smoked the Haidah pipe and hiaqua shells hung from 
his nose. Like the other squaws, my breasts were 
bound with a feather blanket that my flesh might 
not feel the fingers that pinch of the Cold One. But 
now all is gone. For Casanov went often to the 
Noisy Wigwam where they played the Threaded 
Stick. It:has been his scoocoom.” 

“That does not pierce my heart,” returned Coah- 
tesmin, grimly. “‘Why tell the fisherman about the 
hurt fish? The water is deep. I cannot reach it.” 

“It is the squaw in the canoe who will bear you 
there. It is you who beckon Casanov. He follows 
where you lead. You have taken what was his. Do 
not destroy the empty nest. Play no longer with 
Casanov.” 

“You have stirred the still water of my heart. 
It is true that he cannot play if all is gone. <A brave 
must pay for what he loses. Unless he will give, 
I will turn him away.” 

“That is good. Your words heal my wounds. It 
is the Hias-Soch-a-li—Ti-Yah (Good Spirit) who 
will bind up my falling burden and place it again on 
my back.” 

And with these words Caw-wacham left the lodge. 
Once outside she hurried to her own wigwam. A 
young brave lay on a heap of grasses, with a shaggy 
dog at his feet. 

“The evil spirit will not go’ he said, looking up at 
her stolidly. “I have eaten the ashes of the burnt 
hair of the dog and the wolf. I have leaped into the 
water. Many roots have I taken. The medicine 
man came with his singing, and he beat sticks and 
pounded my flesh much. But the evil one lurks with- 
in. It is his teeth that gnaw my breast.” 

“He will go when I sacrifice the fish to the Great 
Spirit,” answered Caw-wacham. 

“It is the wigwam that is bad. I will go away,” 
he said, and rose to his feet. She caught him by the 
wrist. 

“Go not to the lodge where they sing and beat the 
sticks. Let the other braves go. Their lodges are 


full of pounded fish. They have camas and wapato 


roots, gooseskin blankets and canoes. Round Heads 
run for them. Concomly sends no more war words. 
Soon the Snow will come in white moccasins that 
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make no sound. So they can dance and sing and play 
the game. But we are poor. Our teeth shake in the 
wind, and the mats cannot cover us when the Thun- 
der Bird shakes the water from his wings.” 

“It is true what your lips speak. But I shall 
call back what has flown. Soon Coahtesmin must give 
me shells and canoes,” returned Casanov and his eyes 
glittered. 

“Coahtesmin will fear when he knows an evil spirit 
is in you, lest it leap from you to him, he will fear. 
Rest beside the fire until the sacrifice is made. You 
have nothing left to give in the game. All is gone.” 


September, 1903. 


and their blankets were thrown aside. A large num- 
ber of young braves were squatting on their heels 
beating loudly on hollow instruments with small 
sticks. Above this din their voices rang out in high 
and piercing crescendo. 

‘“He-hah-ha. He-hah-ha. He-hah-ha.” 

It was the gambling song, and the gamblers them- 
selves constantly swelled the refrain, as they sat in 
couples, some holding two small sticks of the thick- 
ness of goose quills and about an inch and a half in 
length, others confused by the noise which was. kept 
up for the purpose, solving the problem as to which 


CaAW-wWACHAM * * * * Sroop BEFoRE THEM 


“It is not true,” he said shrilly, a flush dyeing 
his cadaverous cheeks. “Other braves give their 
squaws. There is the papoose, and there is you, 
Caw-wacham.” 

She broke into a loud cry. 

“Not the papoose,” she wailed; “and not Caw- 
wacham. Send us not to Coahtesmin. It is his 
scoocoom that he will make kill us when we do wrong. 
Tear not our hearts with such sharpened sticks.” 

But Casanov did not answer. Thrusting aside her 
‘hands, he left the wigwam. 

x x * * 

The Chinook braves were assembled in the Noisy 

Wigwam. Their strangely shaped heads were bare 


hand held the plain stick and which hand the one 
wound with a slender thread. This was the Game of 
the Threaded Stick. Success meant the acquisition 
of a part of the goods staked beforehand. Failure 
meant the loss of many things, from a string of 
precious hiaqua shells to a lodge, a slave, a squaw. 

Into this company passed Casanoyv with sick body 
and anxious spirit. Coahtesmin saw him approach. 

“Come not near,” he called out derisively. ‘You 
are a beggar and have nothing to give.” 

“It is not so,” returned Casanov defiantly. “There 
is the squaw and the papoose in the wigwam. Play 
for them, Coahtesmin.”’ 

“Old is your squaw and her tongue cuts. Old am 
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old. They have no legs to run or eyes to see; nor 
should the young dwell with the young. Their 
lips say foolish words. but old and young should 
go together,” grumbled Coahtesmin. But his hand 
felt for the stick in his breast. 

“She can work like a Round Head. Baskets she 
makes of rushes and bark to carry the water. Mat- 
ting she weaves and soft is itas a fur robe. Play for 
Caw-wacham, Coahtesmin.” 

They sat down together and were soon absorbed in 
the game. In the midst of the playing, Caw-wacham 
entered the lodge and stood before them. Her eves 
flashed. 

“Coahtesmin is a singing bird,” she said loudly. 
“Come with me, Casanov. He will make you his 
slave.” 

But Casanov looked at her with crazed eves. 

“No longer shall you be my squaw. Here is your 
brave. Go to his lodge. Turn not evil eves upon me. 
They burn and burn.” 

Caw-wacham's face grew wild with terror. 

‘You will send me to the lodge where the Scoocoom 
dwells,’ she screamed; and wailing she rushed from 
the wigwam. Casanoy fell forward on his face. 

“Take away the evil eve,” he eried, and then lay 
motionless, 

And Caw-wacham fled from the village to the Place 
of the Dead “Canoes, and. sobbing, she hid herself 
among the trees. 

lt was two days later. The Chinook braves stood 
in the place of the sepulchre canoes. All around them, 
suspended from trees and laid on raised platforms, 
were painted canoes, filled with quiet figures wrapped 
in robes, some open to the sky, others covered by 
inverted canoes which are bound to- the lower ones 
by ropes of matting. Hanging from every branch, 
piled in the canoes, resting on the ground was the 
property of the dead, mutilated to prevent theft. 

Before the braves stood the shivering forms of a 
squaw and a papoose. Coahtesmin pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at them. 

“When the sun was rising from the water, as is 
our custom, I came’ to the canoe of my father. To 
sing a song of mourning, I came. And I looked and 
a papoose was crawling among the trees. And he 
laughed and his body shook. And I ran and beyond 
| found the squaw, Caw-wacham sleeping. And the 
damp was in her hair. Long have my Round Heads 
sought to find her. For she has cast the evil eye. 


it is she who killed him who is dead. It is she who 
must die. For the hate is in her heart and strikes 
through her eyes. 
lie.” 
Caw-wacham gave a great cry. 
“What brave went into the Dark?” she gasped. 


She is mine and I say she shall 
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I. It is not our custom to marry the old with the’ 


“Him. who was your brave in the wigwam,” an- 
swered Coahtesmin. “Speak his name no longer 
lest he hear it and return to trouble the tribe, or evil 
spirits call him by it and he be lost. When you went 
with flying feet, down he fell and his breath grew still. 
No brave dies in the wigwam unless an evil eye falls 
on him and shrivels up his life. With your hate you 
have made him still.” 

“It is not so,” cried Caw-wacham vehemently. 
‘Filled was he with an evil spirit in the breast. And 
the medicine man could not drive it forth with much 
beating. And wild, he ran for the Threaded Stick. 
It is you, Coahtesmin, who took him along a rough 
road. His feet stumbled and he fell. Here I ran to 
hide. Much I fear your wigwam and the Round 
Head that Kills.” 

A murmur went up among the men. 

“The squaw cast an evil eye. The dead is in his 
canoe. Let her die that she may follow him on his 
long journey and work for him.” 


Caw-wacham fell on her knees, imploring, shriek- 


ing, begging for merey. But the braves pushed her 


forward, and with immovable faces, they returned to 
the village. 

Around and within Casanov’s wigwam all was 
silent. As they neared it the braves spoke in whispers 
and Caw-wacham hushed her cries of terror and 
grief. No sound must offend the dead. 

Covered from view in tight wrappings of deer- 
skin lay Casanov in a canoe, at his head a pipe and 
food, at his feet bows and arrows, and at his sides 
grass mats and hiaqua shells. All had been supplied 
by his relatives. He was ready for his long journey. 
As the braves were about to raise the canoe, Caw- 
wacham stayed them with a gesture. 

“It is not enough to give the pipe and the food,” 
she said. “Where are the Sticks? He will miss the 
Threaded Stick in the Dark.” 

Coahtesmin felt in his breast and drew forth a 
pair. Caw-wacham placed them on the quiet body. 


The braves lifted the canoe, formed in single file 
and marched away toward the burial place. Behind 
them flocked the women and children. As they went, 
the Chinooks took up the mourning song, shrill, wild 
and sorrowful. 

Caw-wacham started to follow them but Coahtes- 
min waved her back. She sank on the dirt floor, 
moaning and sobbing. The papoose, who had been 
placed at one side in his basket, stared at her won- 
deringly. 

Suddenly a man appeared. She started up and 
gazed at him with eyes dilated with terror. 


“T am the Scoocoom of Coahtesmin,” he said in a 
solemn guttural. “It must be done.” 

He led her out into the deserted village. Fright 
sealed her lips and dazed her brain. 
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There followed the whizzing of an arrow, a broken figure of a squaw. Over her heart was a crimson 


cry and an ominous silence. Stain. ; 
y “She had the evil eye,’ said the Chinooks, and 


When the Indians returned, across the threshold passed on. But within the wigwam the, little pa- 


of Casanov’s wigwam there lay the motionless poose cried helplessly. 


ISRAEL—VISION AND REALITY 


I saw a people rise before the sun, ‘ Slaves in eternal Egypts, baking their strawless bricks, 
A noble people scattered through the lands, At ease in successive Zions, prating their politics. ; 

_ To bea blessing to the nations, spread 
Wherever mortals make their home; without Rotting in sunlit Roumania, pigging in Russian Pale, 
A common soil or air, ’neath alien skies, Driving in Park, Bois, and Prater, clinging to Fashion’s tail; 
But One in blood and thought and life and law, 
And One in righteousness and love, a race Reeling before every rowdy, sore with a hundred stings, 
That, permeating, purified the world— Clothed in fine lined and purple, loved at the Courts of Kings; 
A pure, fresh current in a brackish sea, 
A cooling wind across the fevered sand, Faithful friends to our foemen, slaves to a scornful clique, 
A music in the wrangling market place; The only Christians in Europe turning the other cheek. 
For wheresoe’er a Jew dwelt, there dwelt Truth, 
And wheresoe’er a Jew was, there was Light, Blarneying, shivering, crawling, taking all colors and none, 
And wheresoe’er a Jew went, there went Love. Lying a fox in the covert, leaping an ape in the sun. 

Hear, O Israel, Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, Tantalus—Proteus of Peoples, security comes from within! 
But we, Jehovah His people, are dual, and so undone. Where is the lion of Judah? Wearing an ass’s skin! 


Hear, O Israel. Jehovah, the Lord our God is One, 
But we, Jehovah His people, are dual, and so undone. 
From Blind Children by Israel Zangwirll. 
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Conversations 


Mme. Josephine Jacoby 


‘6 HERE is no reason why anyone should go 

abroad to acquire perfection in musical 

training. Perseverance, application and un- 

tiring effort will bring about the desired result even 
on this side of the water.” 


MME. JOSEPHINE JACOBY 


Clad in pale blue china silk kimona, the handsome 
contralto, lately engaged to interpret the leading roles 
at the Metropolitan Opera with Conried, leaned back 
on the luxurious divan and assumed a Carmen pose. 

“And is it true, Mme. Jacoby,” I said, “that you 
have never been abroad ?” 

“Never,” answered the future prima donna. “I 
had always expected to spend several years in Italy 


to fit myself for the operatic profession.” Here she 
smiled and a glance of satisfaction illumined her dark 
eyes. “But my first operatic engagement is such a 
splendid one that now I will not have to leave my 
native shores.” | 

“Then you believe it possible for girls to become 
finished artistes in this country?” I asked. 

“Musically yes, but dramatically no. And that is 
where the American public is short sighted.” 

The soft midsummer air rustled the leaves of the 
large palm that reposed upon an adjacent pedestal 
and formed an attractive setting for the future 
“Delilah.” 

“There are the best singing teachers in t'~ ‘vorld 
right here in this country, but the opportunities tor 
dramatic instruction are almost entirciy lacking. Had 
it not been for the presence in New York City for a 
limited period of M. Capoul, that mentor of dramatic 
expression, I should never have had the knowledge of 
dramatic art that I have acquired.” 

“But why should there not be equal facilities in 
both branches of operatic instruction?” I said, glane- 
ing at the Winged Victory that was perched upon 
the Baby Grand. 

“Because the American people are unpatriotic 
where home talent is concerned. They are faddish, 
prejudiced and only too willing to be imposed upon 
by mediocre European singers with no talent but with 
large manufactured reputations. In fact they prefer 
them to native artists of sterling merit.” 

“Then you think if there were more of a demand 
for American singers in the Grand Opera, that the 
opportunities for highest cultivation would material- 
ize?” 

The stately “Fides” crossed the room to adjust a 
photograph of Anton Seidl that adorned the mantel. 

‘“Assuredly. This man,” she said, taking his pic- 
ture in her hand, “prophesied that the greatest singers 
of the future would come from America, and had he 
lived,” she sighed a genuine operatic sigh, “I am 
sure he would have brought about the establishment 
of a grand School of Opera that would have given 
our girls all their training and would have kept so 
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‘America is full of latent talent, wonderful voices 


many of them from the poverty and humiliations 
and the highest dramatic instinct. Why should not 


which often befall the poor American _ student 


abroad.” 

“Won't the change of management of the Meiro- 
politan Opera House benefit home talent?” | asked, 
thinking what a splendid “Amneris” stood before 
me. 

“Mr. Conried has engaged a number of American 
singers,’ answered Mme. Jacoby, ‘“‘and intends to 


these be fostered into greatness in their own country 
instead of being sent abroad to return to us later after 
vears cf absence, homesickness, struggling, and with 
the jovless apathy that comes from belated apprecia- 
tion?” 

With the echo of this great “why” ringing in my 
ears, | bade adieu to the handscme ccntralto and left 


HK : establish a school in connection with the opera which 
i ought to be of the greatest advantage to would-be 
prima donnas.’’ 


“How long since you determined to go into Grand 
Opera,” | asked, thinking that nature had endowed 
her with an admirable personality for such a career. 


“Ever since I knew | had a voice,” she replied. 
“It was Seidl who gave me my first important con- 
cert engagement and who encouraged me to work. 
He told me I ought to have a great future.” She re- 
placed the photograph with affectionate care. “‘l 
hope he may prove a true prophet.” 

“To what do you attribute your success?” I[ in- 
quired, for I knew I was in the presence of one of 
the greatest American church and concert singers. 

“To work—work and work!” she laughingly re- 
plied. “Nothing but patience, constant study and 
courage to face disappointment, will enable a singer 
The great aim must 
She paused 


to reap the desired results. 
never be lost sight of for an instant.” 
and pondered for a moment. “I have been dreaming, 
working, striving for ten years for an operatic career 
and, with a laughing glance, “I am ‘ust arriving! 
Of course,’ she added modestly, “it will take me a 
great many more years to attain my highest ambition, 
for | have set myself a very exalted standard of per- 
fection and | shall have to continue working, if | 
would reach the coveted goal.” 

“What are your favorite operatic in- 
quired. 

Mme. Jacoby leaned against the piano and let her 
hand rest lovingly on the operatic scores that were 
piled upon it. | 

“I like ‘Carmen,’ “Amneris’ in ‘Aida,’ Fides in the 
‘Prophete,’ ‘Azucena’ in “Trovatore,’ ‘Delilah,’ ‘Siebel’ 
in Faust, and ‘Urbano’ in the ‘Huguenots.’ In fact,” 
she added, “I like all the great contralto roles.” 

I rose to go. 

“Will you tell me, what in your opinion is the 
ereatest need of singers in this country?” I asked. A 
determined expression crossed her face. “The sup- 
port of the public,’ she emphatically declared. 
“There is hardly a singing teacher in this city who 
has not some exceptionally talented pupil, waiting 
only for opportunity to be great. The greatest good 
that our philanthropists could accomplish. would be 
to devise some way whereby our talented girls might 
be heard and judged impartially. 


Mme. Jacospy as 


the dainty apartment, thoughtful and serious on the 
importance of the problems presented to me by Mad- 
ame Josephine Jacoby. 


sf 


Pondering over the subject and still under the in- 
fluence of the ‘‘music’’ thought, I reflected that 
there was a peril in the cultivation of the voice 1n 
America which is both dangerous and insidious, 

I refer tosome specimens of the genus teacher. 
There are more good voices ruined, more girlish 
hopes blasted, more pitiful savings wasted in this 
manner, than anyone not familiar with the subject, 
has an idea. There should be a certificate required 
of the would-be voice culturist, after a stated exam- 
inatidn just the same as is issued to the physician. 
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Cwo Orchestras 


Duss in “ Venice” 


The summer season is never very prolific in great 
musical productions, but it usually does bring into 
prominence our various orchestral organizations. 

New Yorkers have been greatly favored during 
the heated months by having the immortal Duss— 
the great and only Duss—as per the poster adver- 
tisements, in evidence at the Madison Square 
Garden. 

A very good suggestion of Venice, a miniature 
grand canal of real water, some swarthy and gaily- 
attired gondoliers, a cleverly painted background, 
electric lights and statuettes have furnished a pic- 
turesque environment for some Dussesque repro- 
ductions which, although they may not have proved 
inspiring, have, at least, been entertaining. 

Duss has succeeded in attaining a high-class 
monotony which can hardly be surpassed. His 
orchestra is fine! All cultivated and experienced 
musicians. But they play with a perfection of 
regularity and immobility of expression which would 
be difficult to duplicate. 

The fantastic ballet music of ‘*La Gioconda,”’ the 
tragic compositions of Grieg, the funeral march of 
Chopin, are handled in the same, cold, precise 
manner, and an evening spent at ““Venice,”’ while it 
has pleased the auricular nerves, has brought with it 
no warmth or exhilaration save what. has been 
supplied by the waiters. As a pleasing, refined and 
musical accompaniment to conversation, I have 
never heard anything better than—Duss. 


of 
Victor Herbert at the Grand Union 


Vastly different in quality and effect is Victor 
Herbert’s Pittsburg Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga. Here the intoxi- 
cating effects of romantic interpretation find fullest 
sway. Whether the sensuous environment as 
furnished by the magically illumined gardens of the 
Grand Union has its influence upon Herbert and his 
men is a question. But the fact remains that an 
evening spent in listening to the Pittsburg Orchestra 
furnishes unalloyed delight to the musician as well 
as to the uncultivated auditor. Herbert compels 
attention, and if he did not, the audience would. 
Conversation during the rendition of a selection is 
trowned upon and the rash mortal who is insensible 
of the melodic benefits to be derived from silent 
attention is quickly brought to a realization that he 
must keep still or move on. There is life and love, 
passion and tragedy, happiness and despair, in the 
music as furnished by Victor Herbert’s Orchestra. 
I: is music that holds you in its grasp, and will not 


relinquish that hold until the last harmonious 
whisper has been wafted into the soft breezes of the 
night. 

This is what we want in our orchestras—magnet- 
ism, compelling power,so that our hearts may be 
touched and our emotions vibrate to the sound of 
the great harmonies. It is not enough to interpret 
music in an authentic and scientific manner. The 
mind may admire but the heart must feel. 


off 
“Pipings” 
I. 


Music lovers rejoice! Hear the prediction for the 
season of '03-’04 There is to be a feast of harmony 
that will surpass anything we have had in five years. 

The greatest artists of the day in the greatest 
musical centers of the world are coming to us. The 
song birds, the string virtuosos, the masterful con- 
ductors, the piano celebrities, are all coming to us 
for our plaudits, our smiles, our press criticisms, 
and our golden coins,—and we want them. 

We want to profit by them and to see them, to 
cheer them, to rave over them and to pine for them 
when they are gone. 

In quantity there will be quality and variety 
enough to satisfy the most fastidious. 

Jacques Thibaud, the great French violinist, will 
in all probability be the favorite. 

Reports of the genius of Thibaud have been com- 
ing over here for the past few years, and it is pre- 
dicted by those who are acquainted with his playing 
that his success will be sensational. One of his 
exceptional qualities is a tone of the most ravishing 
beauty; another, is a personal magnetism that is 
captivating. In addition to these, he possesses good 
looks which will add greatly to his success. Withal 
he is an artist, not a specialist, and a thorough 
musician. Thibaud will make his first appearance 
with the Wetzler Symphony Orchestra in Carnegie 
Hall late in October. 

The coming of the renowned composer, Richard 
Strauss, will be an event of rare interest and antici- 
pation. His tour in America will be directed by 
Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, who has made all arrange- 
ments with Herr Strauss’s representative, Mr. Hugo 
Goerlitz, of London. The noted composer will 
make his initial bow before an American audience 
in a Grand Orchestral Concert in early March, 
which will immediately be followed by an only 
‘Richard Strauss Recital’ in conjunction with 
Mme. Strauss de Ahna, of Bayreuth fame, as vocalist 
and Richard Strauss presiding at the piano on this 
occasion only. He will then conduct a number of 
orchestral concerts throughout the United States, 
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principally conducting his compositions with the 
leading orchestral organizations of America, who 
have extended invitations to the noted composer to 
direct his works with their respective orchestras. 
He will also appear in a limited number of recitals, 
together with Mme. Strauss de Ahna, in the larger 
cities. 

Through Mr. Henry Wolfsohn, the prominent and 
successful musical manager we are to enjoy a host of 
exceptional talent such as Alfred Reisenauer, one 
of Germany’s foremost pianists, who holds rank 
with such masters of the keyboard as d’Albert, 
Rosenthal and Sauer. He will make his debut 
early in January. Adele Aus Der Ohe, pianist, who 
will be heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
October 30th and 31st. Miss Maud Powell, the 
great American violinist, who will return in January ; 
Joseph Hollmann, the cellist, who also comes in 
November; Pablo Casals, the Spanish cellist, who 
toured here two years ago with Nevada, will arrive 
in January; Schumann-Heink, the contralto, who 
will begin her “Farewell Concert Tour’’ at the end 
of January; Suzanne Adams, soprano, who, with her 
husband, Leo Stern, the cellist will make a tour at 
the head of their own company, beginning in Sep- 
tember; Mr. David Bispham, who will open his 
season of recitals at the Maine Festivals late in Sep- 
tember; Anton Van Rooy, basso, and Campanari, 
baritone, who will make short tours before the 
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opening of the opera season; Mrs. Shanna Cumming, 
soprano, who is the only soprano engaged for the 
coming Worcester Festival; Ellison Van Hoose, 
tenor, who comes over especially for the Worcester 
Festival: Herbert Witherspoon, basso, and numerous 
others. 

Good music means cheer, solace, joy, happiness, 
exhilaration, education, beneficial and delightful 
dissipation. 

Let us harken for the strains beyond the sea 
floating to our shores and keep in tune with the 


season. 
sf? 


Elbert Hubbard’s Roycroft Shop has produced 
some wonderful results in the art of book making, 
but it now promises to present to the world a gen- 
ius in the musical line. Little Allene Von Liebich, 
ten years old, daughter of Professor Von Liebich, 
the inspired Roycroft Musical Director, bids fair to 
become one of our great pianists. She has already 
mastered the most difficult compositions and inter- 
prets them with an understanding and a facility of 
execution that is truly marvellous in one so young. 
She is a prominent attraction at the fine concerts 
given in the Roycroft Chapel and no visit to this 
noted establishment is complete without hearing the 
music which little Allene and her father so gra- 
ciously provide. 


QUATRAIN 
Behold the Flower of the Field 


As the delicate flower grows concealed 
Till its perfect beauty may be revealed; 
So the soul unfolds in its sheath of clay 

Till it blooms in the light of eternal day. 


CAROLINE WEBSTER D. RICH. 
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an Eruberance—Alice Fisher Harcourt 


Dear CLuB WomMAN: another wedding reception or had been made Presi- 
ILL Isend youa greetingon your first appear- dent of the United States. 

ance in your new dress’ Well, rather! My first telegram on that occasion was unique. 

Not one It came*from W. 


T. Stead, in Lon- 
don. It read: 
“Psalm 112, Sev- 
enth verse.’’ Good 
for a starter, 
wasn’t it? Oh, 
but a _ successful 
first night is glori- 
ous! However, I 
seem to have been 
built for happy 
times all the time 
for that matter. 
I had an offer of a 
large salary from 
a western politi- 
cian last year, if I 
would stump his 
State for him in 
the campaign sea- 
son. Said I was 
could get the 
people with me. 


knows better than 
your humble ser- 
vant how necess- 
ary to success 
and fine accom- 
plishment is an 
encouraging ‘‘first 
night,’’ and al- 
though you will 
probably appear 
in your new ad- 
aptation in broad 
day light, your 
friends should 
rally round you, 
and you may 
count upon me 
personally, and as 
the President of 
the Twelfth Night 
Club,amongthose 
who wish you all 
kinds of success. 
I hope your dé- 


but will be as hap- Then, Il amin con- 
py as mine was stant receipt of 
when I made my ee | : scores of letters 
first appearance from people want- 
as “Mrs. Jack.” | =: — _| ing me to corre- 


My! that was a 
stunner! Tele- 
grams of congrat- 


%| spond with them 
and ‘‘cheer them 


up.’’ So, on the 


ulation, flowers ™ I suppose 
and presents be- : I may safely ad- 
gan coming at 7 mit that Ihavea 
o'clock and bythe | cheerful disposi- 


time the play was over, my friends had been so kind tion as well as a pair of rose-colored spectacles which 
and attentive, I did not know whether I was having help me to view the world from its brightest side. 
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Some actresses find ‘“‘life on the road,’ or to be 
more elegant, tour,’ more or less troublesome. 
I have been singularly fortunate in that regard and 
have managed to enjoy even my holidays which are 


7 
‘ 


usually the periods of the year when the absentee 
longs most for home. 

Last winter my company and I spent at Des 
Moines. The thermometer was below zero, but 
after the matinee (there was no frost inside the 
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theatre, I can teil you) twenty of us sat down to 
dinner and with the aid of telegrams, presents, 
letters, etc., from the dear ones at home, managed 
to have a really ‘‘Merry Christmas.”’ 

Next vear I am to appear in a new play by Leo 
Dietrichstein, author of ‘“‘All on Account of Eliza,”’ 
‘Are You a Mason?’’ and many other successes. I 
shall have a vastly different style of rdle from ‘‘Mrs. 
Jack,” but one which I think the public will find 
of equal attractiveness. 

You asked me to tell you what was the happiest 
time in my career’ I think it was the day when 
Mr. Harris, my splendid manager, telephoned me 
that the New York Press and the public had voted 
me a ‘‘star’’ and that now I was “‘it.’’ You know, 
up to that time I had only been a “‘leading lady,” 
but after the first night of “‘Mrs. Jack’’ I found 


myself a part of the stellar constellation that 
moves with ‘such effect across the dramatic 
firmament. 


I was at home reading the criticisms when the 
good news came and when I realized what it all 
meant, I,—well—I came very near swallowing the 
‘“phone.”’ 

The first time I appeared at my home in Terre 
Haute, Indiana, I said to my father, “‘I hope I shall 
be a star the next time I come,’ and wasn't it 
strange ’—when that next time came | was a star, 
and may be the town didn't act as though it thought 
so—after the second act. The citizens presented 
me with a huge loving cup, and after the play we 
had a reception which was attended by the entire 
If I never have the exhilaration of 
I can find 


population. 
that wonderful occasion duplicated, 
unending comfort in the memory of it. 

So, my dear CLuB Woman, I have sent you my 
little greeting. God speed you on your career. 
May you be a star of the first water, and may you 
play to one-night stands all over the United States 
at the same time. Backwards and forwards from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific may you trudge, making 
hosts of friends and winning laurels on every side. 
Count always upon the good word and good wish of 


yours, 
ALICE FISHER HARCOURT. 
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: The Club Woman and the Brama 


Coerlyn Sreenleaf Sutherland 


HAT the club woman has a specific relation 
to the drama—a specific duty in relation to 
the drama—may be a novel thought to the 

majority of the sisterhood. But it is a thesis easy 
of demonstration. 

The club woman of to-day is a part of a great 
aggregate responsibility. Women’s clubs, by sheer 
value of numbers, have a very potent formative 
influence, in the community of which they are a part. 
Where a single opinion, however convincingly 
expressed, may be of but slight impression, the 
aggregate opinion of fifty expressed as one, cannot 
fail to be of enduring, and as I| have said, formative 
impression. Therefore the woman’s club, in what- 
ever community existing, is bound by the obligation 
of its potential influence, to wield that influence for 
good, in forming and expressing and acting up to 


an intelligent opinion ori whatever affects the welfare 


of its community. 

Is the drama a factor capable of affecting the 
welfare of a community’ I answer unhesitatingly 
that there are few factors in the life of any large 
community that affects its ethical welfare as does 
the drama. Many of the CLuB WoMAN’s readers are 
doubtless familiar—all of them should be familiar 
—with Elizabeth McCracken’s deeply suggestive 
article, “The Play and the Gallery,” which appeared 
in the Atlantic Monthly, a few months ago. Speak- 
ing, with the authority of a college-settlement- 
worker, of the life of the lower order of tenements, 
she showed how potent an influence on the life in 
those tenements was wielded from behind the foot- 
lights. We may rejoice in or we may sadly depre- 
cate the fact that human nature craves dramatic 
expression of its familiar emotions and experiences: 
but we cannot deny it. When we give the little girl 
a doll, or the little boy a drum, in response to their 
urgent demands for those toys in preference to any 
others, we give them the ‘‘properties’’of a minia- 
ture drama, whose scenes, costumes and often 
dramatis personae, their ready imaginations forth- 
with supply: and we see the drama acted by them 
before our eyes: in one case a domestic drama of 
little motherhood; in thé other a martial drama of 
little soldierhood. So deeply ingrained is the 
dramatic in the human, so early begins the demand 
‘or its expression. A demand so imperative that it 
°an conquer the appetite for daily food sooner than 
£O ungratified, is a drama to be reckoned with. 
‘liss McCracken tells us of the bootblack and the 


errand-girl going with nothing but a half-decayed 
banana for a noon meal, to save up the pennies with 
which to buy admission at night to a theatre gallery. 
We all know that our young people—we may as 
well be frank and add the great majority of grown- 
ups—prefer an evening at the theatre, to an evening 
at a concert, a lecture, or any other form of analagous 
recreation that can be devised. I am not now dis- 
cussing whether this fact be cheering or lamentable: 
I am merely stating it as a fact past disproving, and 
therefore very seriously to be reckoned with. Where 
so vivid a demand exists, an ample supply of the 
thing demanded will not fail to be provided, and 
the demand will grow by what it feeds on. What 
shall it feed on? What sort of fare shall be spread 
for this importunate demand for life in dramatic 
representation’? That is the question that the 
club woman is in duty bound to provide her share of 
answer to. The body is greatly such as it is upbuilt 
to be, by the food on which it subsists. So of the 
soul of man: so of his intellectual convictions. 
Both soul and intellectual convictions are very 
measurably nourished by what they feed on in the 
very frequent visits of the average member of the 
average community to the theatre. Therefore it is 
no far-fetched conclusion that a grave responsibility 
rests wherever influence exists, to see that the 
dramatic fare provided for a community be of the 
sort to healthily nourish and upbuild, and not to 
starve and to poison. Such a responsibility the 
club woman cannot escape. She helps by action 
and re-action to mould public opinion. By re-action 
because every well-formed opinion that crystallizes 
after thoughtful debate, in a woman's club, goes out, 
through the minds of the individual members, first 
to the members of their own household and thence 
to the world. What is bad in the drama is there 
because people pay to see it. If a sufficient number 
of theatre-goers do not go to see it, it is withdrawn 
and its malevolent influence ceases. Here, as else- 
where, ‘‘misgovernment exists by the consent of the 
misgoverned.”’ 
to kill an erotic or sensational play in its own com- 
munity. But it may, by direct and indirect action, 
do very much toward killing it. And when the 
National Federation of Women’s Clubs announces 
itself as resolved to refuse countenance by attend- 
ance, personal or in the person of those whose 
theatre-going the individual representative controls, 
on the vulgar, on the sensational play, these plays 
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Stage Whispers Say : 


will be within a twelvemonth of their farewell to the 


| ik tatement. 

| | stage. This may sound like a strong statemer That Miss Maxine Eliot will undoubtedly have 

Ask the average manager whose patronage he relies ,, Own Way". ot 

on to make a play asuccess. He will unhesitatingly 
That when ‘Alexander the Great’? comes to 


! answer you—-women. No play which does not 


vt 


appeal to women has ever made a lasting money 
success. Remember this, and then recall the num- 
ber of dangerously foul plays that hold the stage 
to-day, and does not a field for club women open to 
their vision, in a quarter which perhaps they have 
hitherto overlooked as a field for missionary work? 
Remember that as the emotions and the thoughts 
are directed at their source, so will emotional and 
intellectual expression in the life inevitably be. 
Remember how powerful and lasting an effect on. 
the unformed mind and soul—which is only another 
way of saying the average mind and soul—is exer- 
cised by the tales so vividly related in the theatre— 
the lessons there so insidiously and lastingly con- 
veyed. Then calculate for yourself the influence 
on the life-doings of a community, exercised by the 
plays publicly performed and numerously attended 
in its midst. And then ask your conscience if there 
is not a field for a club woman’s fruitful work, 
and a call along a club woman’s most significant 
line of duty. 
* 

. Miss Fannie Batchelder, in private life Mrs. 
a Ward, is returning to the stage to play 
ne of the important roles in Edward Harrigan’s 
play, ‘“‘Under Cover,” which is to be produced at the 
ieced Hill Theatre in a few weeks. Miss Batch- 
elder is still well remembered by theatre-goers as 
one of the most popular members of Mr. Harrigan’s 
old company at what is now the Garrick Theatre. 
She retired from that organization soon after her 
marriage to Mr. Ward and since then has devoted 
herself to home life and society. 


dramatic birth, he promises to be triplets! 


That Shakespeare will have his innings next year, 
and no mistake! 


That an unmentionable locality is receiving its 
annual paving of shining dramatic intentions. 


That declining comic opera is distinctly profiting 
by first ADE to the injured. 


That it is a mistake to speak of the Forbes- 
Robertson version of the ‘‘Light that Failed’”’ as the 
first to be seen in America. Courtenay Thorpe of- 
fered a very strong and interesting dramatic setting 
of the story, in his brief tour of 1895. 


That the Greek tragedy, ‘‘Alkestis,’’ will be given in 
October under the auspices of the Professional 
Woman’s League. Dionisius Tavalari, from the 
King’s Theatre, Athens, Greece, now in this country 
on a leave of absence, will direct the production and 
play the leading part, “‘Admentos.’’ Grace Addison 
is to be the “‘Alkestis.”’ 

That the season is to be rich in dramatic 
treasures. The public is a theatre-loving one. It 
goes to see everything, so every play and player 
shall have their quota of appreciation. oe 

That Chicago’s humorist, George Ade, will provoke 
New York’s mirth this season through three plays 
which Manager Henry W. Savage will put forth. 
The ‘“‘Country Chairman,” Ade’s first comedy, ‘““The 
Sultan of Sulu,’’ who has been smiling all summer 
and the already famous “‘Peggy From Paris,’’ now 
running in Boston, will be brought to New York and 
housed at Wallack’s Theatre by September ro. 
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Jntentions 


The season opens and-the American public is* 
about to be entertained! 

What do the managers offer? 

Which night will be the “‘ starriest?”’ 

Shall there.be greater splendors to attract the eye 
than simple truths to touch the heart? * 

Let there be good laughter, genuine wit, counsel, 
applicable to real true life, romance to awaken and 


rekindle love, bravery, honor, and some tears. . 


There are men and women alert and sensitive 
enough to enjoy all. 

Let the play come on! 

Salvini will be seen in four plays: Othello, King 
Lear, Ingomar and La Morte Civile. The great 
Italian tragedian is an old man now but still vigorous 
in mind and body. As formerly, he will be sup- 
ported by an English-speaking company and only a 
limited number of performances will be given. By 
public association he is expected to shed histrionic 
lustre upon Eleanor Robson, the young and talented 
co-star of the company. A most hearty welcome 
awaits Signor Salvini on his return to this country. 

Whether the wonderful Duse is to acknowledge 
American applause next season is still an unsettled 
question. She is demanding fabulous prices and 
insists in appearing in D’Annunzio’s weird plays. 

Mrs. Langtry will return and appear in ‘Mrs. 
Deering’s Divorce,’’ which had a performance at 


Providence, R. I., last season. Paul Arthur will be 


her leading man. 

‘The Canterbury Pilgrims,”’ which is a dramatiza- 
tion of Chaucer’s “‘Canterbury Tales,’’ by Steele 
Mackaye, is the attraction that Amelia Bingham 
has added to her repertoire. 

Mrs. Fiske, after sojourning in I uzerne, Venice, 
Nice and Paris, has returned to New York and is 
now busily engaged in rehearsals of ‘ Mary of Mag- 
dala,’ at the Manhattan Theatre. 

‘‘Erminie’’ is to be revived and presented at the 
Casino in the fall. Francis Wilson will be supported by 
Virginia Earle, Marguerite Sylva and Jessie Bartlett. 

The star of Clyde Fitch’s new play, ‘““Her Own 
Way,” will be Maxine Elliott. 

Charles Flemings’ dramatization of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward’s novel, ‘“‘Lady Rose’s Daughter,” will 
be produced in New York during the coming season 
with Fay Davis in the title-role. 

Minnie Seligman and Frank Bramwell have a new 
sketch which they will soon produce. It is entitled 
““Seraphine.’”’ 

Weber & Felds will present the successful comedy- 
drama, ‘Only a Shop Girl,”’ with Lottie Williams as 
star. The play has been rewritten since last seen in 
New York and will have an entirely new and -elabor- 
ate production. 


During her road tour Mary Mannering will try 
several ‘new plays, and in her five month’s engage- 
ment at the Garrick Theatre, which will begin in 
January, she will probably be seen in all those that 
prove successful. ‘‘Judith,’’ an emotional drama 
by Ramsay Mortis, is one, and others are by Justin 


Courtesy of Burr McIntosh Studio 


Mary MANNERING 


Huntley. McCarthy and Leo Dietchrichstein. It 
is said Miss Mannering will also be seen in a Shakes- 
pearian role. 

Milton Goldsmith has written a dramatic sketch, 
entitled ‘‘A Romance of Kiev,” for Lillian Burkhart. 
The piece deals with incidents of the massacre of 
the Hebrews at Kiev, and Miss Burkhart 1s to 
assume the role of refugee. 
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The Plan and Purpose of the Pational 
Theatre Society 


* 


Art 


Mrs. Genie H. hosenfeld 


discussion for the establishment of a theatre, 

whereat the best of the living drama may he 
fitly presented to the American public; wherein 
native genius in authorship and acting may be 
fostered, and where those things may be done under 
conditions that would make it a permanent institu- 
tion—a great school of dramatic art, and a great 
theatre independent of the ordinary risks of manage- 
ment. 

The majority of thoughtful writers have advo- 
cated a theatre endowed by private funds rather 
than supported by the State, for the reason that art 
must not be trammeled by the changing winds of 
party politics. A theatre that, after four years of 
prosperity, would find its income curtailed one-half 
by a new administration anxious to establish a 
record for economy, would be a detriment rather 
than an aid to the cause of the higher drama, and 


NOR many years there has been a project under 


‘therefore the projectors of the National Art Theatre 


are not in any sense contemplating appeals to the 


Government for the furtherance of their object, but 


are endeavoring to create a large public sentiment 
that shall convince the monied men that there is a 
demand for higher things dramatically and show 
them that there will be large audiences ready to fill 
the auditorium when it is built. 

It seems high time that some steps should be 
taken to check the careless morals and indecent 
tendencies of the modern drama. The theatre 
could be one of our most potent educators and 
should be in any case a place where decent-minded 
people can obtain an evening’s recreation. Of late 
years it has become to many a place where low 
morals are advocated, and to which it is hardly 
pleasant to take women friends without a prelimi- 
nary visit of investigation. Further than this, the 
commercial element now enters so strongly into the 


selection of plays. that we are in danger of losing. 


literary values in our modern drama. The public 
has been educated to submit to the salacious and 
coarse in its plays until it has acquired a taste there- 
for, and now this kind of material is being forced 
upon us with the declaration that this is what the 
public wants. 

Are the coarse to rule the refined? The unthink- 
ing the thinking? In our books, our pictures, our 
music, our homes, and our very food and clothes 
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cultivation and refinement rule. We would none of 
us think of dressing and living and acting like 
vulgarians just because there happened to be a 
majority of vulgar people in the community. On 
the contrary, we are always setting them an example 
which they strive to follow. Why, then, should we 
let the vulgar rule us in our dramatic art? Instead 
of permitting the unthinking mind to drag us down 
to unworthy depths, let us. lead it upward to the 
heights that we can and do scale 'n every other walk 
of life. 

There are few of us who have not written, thought 
or spoken on these lines, and it waS only a question 
of time when the floating thoughts should crystalize 
themselves into concrete form. This crystalization 
took place in the spring of this year, 1903, when the 
American Dramatists’ Club took the matter in hand, 
declared that a National Theatre was a national 
necessity, and appointed a committee to formulate 
plans for the establishment of such an institution. 
The plan presented was as follows: 


1. To construct and maintain by private 
endowment and personal subscription in New 
York a modern theatre of American type 
devoted to the advancement of American and 
dramatic and theatric art, the chief object being 
to present worthy American plays whenever 
they can be secured, the repertoire also to 
include the classic and standard plays, Amert- 
can and foreign. 

2. That the endowment and maintenance of 
a conservatory of acting and the theatric arts 
should be ultimately part of the plan. 

3. That the theatre be chartered under the 
title of the ‘‘National Art Theatre, New York,’ 
and be managed by an American director, 
preferably an actor-manager, chosen for a set 
term by the Board of Directors, who should 
also name a Reading Committee for the selec- 
tion of new American plays. 

4. That the Board of Directors should con- 
sist of fifteen gentlemen who should be chosen 
as follows: 

Three by the American Dramatists’ Club, 
representing American Dramatic authorship. 


One by Columbia University, as representa- 
tive of learning. 
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Three by the Federated Art Society, repre- 
senting Architecture, Painting and Sculpture. 

One by the Authors’ Club, representative of 
Literature. 

One by the Bar Asso¢iation, representative of 
the profession of law. 

One by the Chamber of Commerce, represen- 
tative of the business interests of the metropolis. 

The five remaining to be chosen by the ten 
directors selected above, as follows: One 
representative of the Art of Acting,-three un- 
connected with any of the foregoing interests; 
but men of public spirit and devoted to the 
idea of establishing a National Art Theatre. 

5. That the Trustees, whose office would be 
the holding and disbursing of the funds of the 
institution, should consist of five members 
chosen by the Board of Directors from among 
their own number, or other persons of responsi- 
bility and standing in the community. 


Vacancies in the Board of Directors or Board 
of Trustees, arising from death, resignation or 
inability to perform thier duties, should be 
filled by the remaining members of the Board of 
Directors at their next succeeding meeting after 
the official announcement of such vacancy. 

Upon the acceptance of this plan, the Dramatists’ 
Club gave a dinner to which men interested in the 
higher drama were invited, on April 19, at Del- 
monico’s. The plan was read and met with such 
hearty approval that the following resolution was 
immediately put and unanimously adopted 

Kesolved, That a permanent society, pledged 
to work for the establishment of the National 
Art Theatre, New York, on the lines laid down 
in the plan put forward by the Committee of 
the American Dramatists’ Club, and to be 
called the National Art Theatre Society of New 
York, be forthwith organized, and that to that 
end all persons present enroll themselves, 
subject to a call by the Chairman of the meeting 
for organizing purposes, and for carrying ona 
propaganda for the realization of the plan. 

It was thus that the National Art Theatre Society 
came into being. 

The officers selected were: 

President 
Joseph I. C. Clarke 
V ice-Presidents 

E. H. Sothern 
Wilton Lackaye 
John R. Dos Passos 

F. F. Mackay Charles Barnard 

Joseph Haworth Arthur Hornblow 

Corresponding Secretary 

Sydney Rosenfeld 


Frank Tilford 
Isaac L. Rice 
Henry Miller 
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Recording Secretary 
Duff G. Maynard 
Archivist 
Henry Tyrrell 
Treasurer 
Hermann Conheim 


The dues are nominal—two dollars a year. The 
funds so derived are directed entirely to the dissem- 
ination of the movement and to the illumination of 
its object by voice and pen. | 

Members in return for their two dollars receive 
the Monthly Bulletin of the Society, the Blue Book 
(which is to be an attractive illustrated manual set- 
ting forth what the endowed theatres have done for 
the art of the stage of Europe) and invitations to 
attend the various lectures, receptions and enter- 
tainments which the Society will give. The object of 
the Society is not to gather a large number of persons 


willing to subscribe different sums to endow the. 


theatre. This form of capitalization will not be 
attempted and is not desired; the object is tu bring 
together an army of theatre-goers interested in the 
better things of the stage. The direct method of 
securing the financial strength for the building of the 
vast edifice required, will be left to the Financial 
Committee, composed of men of signal importance 
in the commercial world. 

As soon as the officers were elected and installed 
it was decided to invite the co-operation of women, 
and to this end a Woman’s Committee was formed, 
with Miss Julia Marlowe as Chairman and Mrs. Genie 
H. Rosenfeld as Vice-Chairman. 

Miss Marlowe having to leave immediately for 
Europe, the organization of the Committee fell to 
the Vice-Chairman, who, feeling that it would be 
advisable to interest as large a number of women as 
possible, obtained thenecessary permission to change 
the Woman's Committee into a Woman's Auxiliary 
Committee, with officers and sub-committees of its 
own to carry on the work of propaganda in systematic 
fashion. The Auxiliary has already done splendid 
work. At its first meeting it secured the hearty 
co-operation of many women prominent in both 
social and artistic circles, and arranged a campaign 
for summer work in hotels and country houses. 
Several meeting have already been held under the 
auspices of the Summer Committee, and an address 
has been given at Chautauqua. A large garden 
party is arranged for the first week in September at 
the cottage of Mrs. Harriet Hubbard Aver near 
Long Branch. 

Next winter the women are giving a series of 
lectures (illustrated),on the endowed theatres of 
Europe and our neighbor, Mexico; and during the 
season they will give one or more brilliant receptions 
to which all the notabilities of the art world will be 
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invited, the members being pledged to invite only 
to this reception those who are of importance in the 
world of art or letters. 

At the second meeting some weeks later, Miss 
Blanche Walsh kindly consented to give a paper. 
A brilliant programme was prepared. Hans Kronold, 
Selma Kronold and Michael Banner were the 
musicians who volunteered their services, and to an 
audience of nearly a thousand people in a hall so 
densely packed that late-comers were unable to ob- 
tain admittance, Miss Walsh gave her views on a 
National Art Theatre. Mr. F. F. Mackay, Mr. 
Howard Kyle, Mr. Sydney Rosenfeld and the Vice- 
Chairman explained and expounded the aims and 
objects of the National Art Theatre. These in 
brief are: 

To create a dramatic art centre in this country, 
and found a theatre that shall be the recognized 
home of classic and standard plays; where the estab- 
lished works of famous authors shall receive constant 
reproduction in repertoire, where actors and actresses 
who have won their spurs in the legitimate will be 
afforded the opportunity of appearing from time to 
time in roles that will tend to dignify their calling, 
and other actors can be taught by the best methods 
the canons of the truest art. 

To produce a number of native plays every year, 
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tragedy, comedy or drama, whatever is good and 
worthy. To encourage the native dramatist to 
write up to his highest ideals, because the standard 
by which his play shall be judged will not be ‘Will 
it pay?” but “Is it worthy? Hasit merit’? Isita 
good play?’’ 

To combine the work of both actor and play- 
wright by making the theatre a market-place where 
the manager can come and judge of our wares and 
our artists and obtain his play and players at greater 
ease and less expense than through a trip to Euro- 
pean capitals. We know from the actors who have 
come to the front, from the American plays that 
have been produced that we have plenty of the right 
material here, and it only remains for us to create 
the art centre to exploit it. 

The National Art Theatre will produce fine plays 
for short runs and far from opposing the commercial 
manager, invites his co-operation to buy from‘it the 
plays which have been found successful, and exploit 
them through the country for long runs. “aa 

To accomplish these aims it is necessary to. have 
a National Art Theatre, and a stock company of 
fine artists capable of upholding their side of the 
work. The Theatre to be National in that it 1s 
devoted to the development of the American 
Dramatic Art. 


FAIR AND DEAR 


‘‘How fair thou art! how fair!’’ 


Praises each grace, 


So the young lover 


Each strange, new charm his joyous eyes discover 


In her sweet form and face. 


But happier far is he, the grey old lover 


Of many a year, 


Who still can say, when life’s best joy is over, 


‘“‘How dear thou art! how dear!”’ 


Smart Set 


MADELINE BRIDGES. 
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Mrs. Pauline Hazard MaciLean 
KERAMICS 


advance toward a higher grade of work than in 

Keramic decoration. Although the fad of a few 
years ago, when many painted china merely for 
amusement, or to obtain some exquisite piece of 
work done principally by the teacher, has practi- 
cally died out, in its place has come a serious and 
distinct profession which is making enduring and 


l° no branch of art has there been such a distinct 


successful efforts to compete with the finest accom- , 


plishments of Japan and Europe. 


The American artist is being very generally recog- 
nized and patronized. 

Individual, independent work has not the same 
standing abroad that it has in this country. The 
reason for this is obvious, as the highest ambition of 
the European artists is to be engaged by the factories 
under royal patronage. They give up years of 
diligent and unrewarded study to attain this, and 
cannot therefore understand that excellence can be 
acquired in any other manner. 


Mrs. MacLean IN HER STUDIO 


The results are noticeable in the rapidly increasing 
interest and recognition awarded American produc- 
tions in this line, and the difficulties under which the 
American artist labored when the connoisseur re- 
fused to accept work unless it bore the stamp of some 
foreign manufactory are gradually passing away. 


At the exhibition of the National League of Mineral 
Painters at the Paris Exposition in 1899, some diff- 
culty was experienced by the judges in awarding 
prizes for American over-glaze work, although it was 
generally acknowledged to be very fine, and they 
could not understand our artists claiming such 
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decorations as a piece of art which belonged inde- 
pendently to themselves, when the pottery was not 
of American manufacture. For this reason, and 
because the ambition of the American is to rival and 
surpass the European attainment, many Keramic 


EXHIBITED AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION 1899 


artists in America are now manufacturing their own 
pottery with more or less success. 

One of the reasons that this has not been more 
generally undertaken, or greater success made pos- 
sible (as we will not acknowledge a lack of taste in 
form and artistic mould). is owing to difficulty in 
firing. Our kilns are by no means what they should 
be, and do not compare with the immense furnace 
affairs used in large factories abroad. The kilns 
here are merely small portable affairs, not capable 
of the highest degree of heat, which prevents Amer- 
ican artists from obtaining the beautiful effects of 
transparent enamel, and superb glaze. It is only 
just to say, however, that there is a steady improve- 
ment being manifested in this necessary adjunct to 
success in Keramic art. 

I had the rare privilege of studying under Herr 
Aulich, who has acquired great renown in painting 
flowers, and Herr Mattiez, both master decorators 
of the Royal Berlin factory. The latter, after 
teaching me the application of their exquisite 
enamels, gave me some of the materials, but I have 
been unable to use them, owing to the difficulty or 
impossibility of firing them to a sufficient degree of 
heat. I would strongly. advise all who study 
Keramic art seriously to fire their own work. It is 
quite an art in itself, and most interesting to see one’s 
own work develop. Experiments inspire greater 
originality, and new beauty of color combinations 
are consequently being discovered. No one under- 
stands the necessary degree of heat required to bring 
about a perfect result as well as the one who applies 
the color, and many beautiful works of art have been 
ruined in trusting the exquisite creation to the hands 
of a maladroit firer. 

One of the most potent reasons why china painting 


should be popular is that from the very beginning it 
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furnishes results without the arduous, preliminary 
work that is attached to art in other directions. 
The student almost from the very beginning can 
produce something which even in its simplicity will 


'be artistic, and the progress is so rapid and the 


results so palpable that the young 
artist is fascinated and encouraged 
to aim for continually better 
results. 

I do not mean to belittle the 
art. On the contrary, it takes 
years of hard study to accomplish 
much, but by.the choice of an 
attractive piece of white china, 
and the careful instructions of a 
good teacher, something credit- 
able can be accomplished from 
the first. 

One of the latest fads in China 
painting (for all artists have their 
special fads in designing) is the use and adaptation 
of historic ornaments. The conventional in color 
and design of medieaval reproductions has its 
advantage in depicting certain forms of ornamen- 


TurRKISH CorFFEE Port 


tation, and alsoasastudy of ancient and obsolete 
designing. I personally still believe that Nature 


furnishes the most beautiful designs for decorative 


art in china, and that the flowers and fruits so 
generously provided by our bounteous Mother, furnish 
beyond all doubt the best and most attractive results. 
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Unlike most of the artists on china, I have not 
confined myself to one form of designing. I am 
catholic in my taste and accomplishments and find 
charm in all that nature so bountifully affords as 
well as in keeping au courant with the fads and 
progress in decorations as they develop. 

One of the attractive revivals in Keramic designs 
are the lustre effects which come in all the most 
beautiful colors and are susceptible of the highest 
glaze. <A very clever imitation of Tiffany glass can 
be obtained by means of this process, with the appli- 
cation of gold. All of the opalescent, iridescent 
gleams that are contained in the rainbow after a 
summer shower can be duplicated in one’s own 
studio by means of the above process. | 

The Turkish Coffee Pot in the accompanying 
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illustration was exhibited at the Paris Exposition in 
the year 1899. The background is torquoise blue 
and the scrolls are of raised gold over ivory, studded 
with turquoise. The whole effect is rich and chaste. 

In the larger illustration are examples of the 
realistic in china painting. 

The chocolate potis empire green and resembles the 
work done in under-glaze abroad, a process which has 
only been accomplished within the last few years. 

The Empire chocolate pot in the other end of the 
illustration is a combination of the Napoleon violet 
and the Marie Antoinette wreath of roses, while the 
decoration is an exact reproduction taken from the 


draperies that were used during the Napoleonic | 


period. It is reproduced in raised gold and jewelled 
with tiny pink pearls. 


ART NOTES 


of this season at home and abroad are the 
various kinds of handicrafts. 

Excellent work has been shown in metal, em- 
broidery, wood, glass, painting, leather, inlay, 
jewelry, book-binding, and translucent enameling. 

The general movement in interior decoration 1s 
being strongly felt and the consequent demand for 
rare and beautiful designs in everything hand-made 
is producing an army of artists-craftsmen. 


= most novel features of the art exhibitions 


We should welcome all influences which tend to. 


revive these ancient arts for they furnish broad 
scope for individualism and money-making. 


The race of rural stone-carvers, wood-carvers, 
workers in brass and iron is nearly extinct, but they 
have left behind them many memorials of their 
handiwork visible to-day in church, churchyard, 
manor house and cottage, all of which will take us 
time to excel. The decay of village industry in art 
and crafts is much to be deplored. 

Sculpture and pdinting have not absorbed the 
entire attention of the art critics this season. The 
world awaits a new touch, a modern masterly con- 
ception, the development of a new school. 

Novelty must ever interest and charm and if the 
higher arts have, for once, failed to satisfy, there has 
been abundant consolation in minor attractions. 
In the Paris salon, in the section of objets d’arts, 
M. Theodore Riviére, whose group called ‘‘Two 
Sorrows” is the admiration of his fellow artists, 
exhibits also little figures intended as pattern pieces 
for Sévres china statuettes which are gems of purity. 


For a long period jewelry has been left entirely in 
the hands of the workman, the gem-setter and the 
manufacturer to whom money value has been the 
sole consideration. Lalique has really renewed the 
jeweler’s art, for his designs are teeming with origi- 
nality and inventiveness. Before his time, horn, 
ivory, paste gems might not have existed, so per- 
fectly new and exquisite is the use he makes of them. 
The jewelry in both salons is a thing of beauty by 
itself. 


Since 1889 the craft of glass-work has been acquir- 
ing importance. In that year Galle first exhibited 
some wonderful effects in glass. The admiration of 
the exhibit incited competition and to-day we find 
rare and beautiful pieces of workmanship in this 
line. 


The artistic use of leather has been almost re- 
created, as some splendid new models testify. The 
leather touched up in many instances with lines of 
gold, emphasizing the pattern, and worked to a 
brilliancy of surface, would seem almost enamelled. 
M. St. André has achieved the patiently-wrought 
bindings of the Benedictines in his perfect imitation 
of old leather. Beside jewelry, leather-work and 


artistic embroidery, which are making great strides, 
goldsmiths’ work seems to be almost stationary. 

Rare designs for electric-light mounting show a 
budding interest in still another field. 


i 
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GQiusual Occupations for Women 


Chree Successful Women 


critics who, while they decry the rise of the 

modern woman, predict her eventual return 
to old standards and old pursuits is the slow but 
steady advance of the sex into arts and occupations 
on hitherto untrodden ground. In every part of the 
great highway of work, the foot-print of the woman 
pioneer is discernible, and those who read the signs 
of the times aright realize that this is not the impress 
of the solitary explorer but the mark of the leader 
who will have a large following. 

The stories of the efforts of the women of the day 
either to rise above poverty, to force their way into 
new callings or to realize their ambitions are as 
fascinating reading as the biographies of the men 
who have lived to some purpose; and to women it 
is much more stimulating to hear of the triumphs 
of members of their own sex than to know of the 
successes of human beings whom training and 
environment have made wholly different. A brief 
review of the careers of three women handicapped 
by the usual weaknesses and burdens of the sex, yet 
unlike in natures and intellectual powers, living in 
different parts of the world and engaged in three 
totally different occupations must prove instructive 
and interesting. 

Although pessimistic discussions on the woman 
employee have agitated society for some time past, 
little has as yet been urged against the woman 
employer. This is due to the fact that the latter 1s 
still a rarety and will be until women as a class 
receive better remuneration for their services and 
thus may amass enough capital to venture into 
the mercantile world as independent factors. But 
even under present conditions a woman manufac- 
turer is to be found, and one who did not succeed 
to an establishment started and placed on a sure 
foundation by another, but built up her own busi- 
ness by using personal judgment and _ original 
methods. The admiration excited by her enter- 
prise 1s only equalled by the interest aroused by the 
unique occupation in which she is engaged. At 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin, there is a fly factory 
owned and operated by a woman and in which only 
‘women and girls are employed. At first glance the 
existence of a fly factory seems as unnecessary and 
unpardonable an offense as a mosquito plant would 
be, but when one realizes that the flies are artificial 
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and are used for piscatorial purposes only, the matter 
assumes a more favorable aspect. That the trade 
is of some magnitude may be judged by the fact 
that three hundred patterns are used in the manu- 
facture of the winged bait, that supplies for its 
making come from all over the world, the feathers 
being imported from India and Africa, the snells 
from Spain, and that by skill and dexterity three or 
four thousand flies are turned out daily. Not only 
does Miss Carrie Frost superintend her factory, 
managing the sixty or seventy girls in her employ, 
but she patiently instructs all beginners, attends to 
the book-keeping, negotiates for all supplies, adver- 
tises and pushes her own product on the market, 
fills her own orders and invents new species of flies 
as need or opportunity arises. Beginning in an 
humble way by designing with her own hands the 
little insects for her male relatives, then for their 
friends, the demand for her excellent work gradually 
extended to the public and induced her to become 
the steadfast friend of anglers by conducting busi- 
ness on a large scale. Her energy and ability have 
built up a lucrative and constantly increasing bust- 
ness, she has provided a new trade for girls who find 
the work agreeable and financially good, since they 
earn $30 or $40 monthly, and she has added one 
more link to the long chain of evidence that woman's 
financial incompetency has been more a matter of 
a lack of training and of opportunity than of inher- 
ent inability. 

But while any work within doors does not seem 
so very unusual for a member of the gentler sex, one 
is genuinely surprised to hear of a woman engaged 
in an occupation that pertains to the open world of 
sunshine and fresh air, hitherto the world of man. 
Sierra County, New Mexico, boasts of a goat ranch 
that is owned and worked by a woman. On this 
ranch are twenty-five thousand Angora goats for 
whose care the owner is now opulent enough to 
provide twenty goatherds. Mrs. Armour’s business 
start was as romantic as the proverbial boot-black 
beginning of the millionaire, except that hers was 
complicated by handicaps not unusual with women. 
namely: that she was not in the early morning 0! 
life, that she. was the mother of nine small children 
that her husband had died and left her penniless anc 
that she had never received any training or educa 
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tion that would fit her to earn a livelihood. Quick 
to seize an opportunity, however, she made arrange- 
ments with a local ranchman who had goats to sell 
to feed and care for a small flock of them and to 
divide profits with the owner at the end of a year. 
To one not familiar with the sordid details, the 
picture of this plucky woman living on a mountain 
six thousand feet above the sea, feeding her goats on 
scrub oak, caring for her children, locating a claim 
and building a ranch, is picturesque and inspiring. 
Perseverance and hard work enabled her at the close 
of the trial year to become the permanent possessor 
of a herd of goats and to start afresh independently. 
As her income 1s now reported to be $25,000 a year, 
and as her ‘‘Columbia Pascha”’ a special breed of 
goat is so valuable as to bring $1,500 for a single 
specimen, results show her phenomenal success 
better than any eulogy could. | : 


Women may well be proud of the patient industry 
that applied to practical occupations wins success, 
but they may feel especially elated when a woman 
proves that she is capable of original thought in the 
higher life of the arts and sciences, when by a bril- 
liant achievement she controverts the accusation 
that higher education for woman leads to naught 
that is directly great and of enduring importance for 
the race. Let then a paeon of praise be sounded 
for the woman who to-day stands forth a marked 
figure among the scientists of the world, whose quiet 
toil has been crowned with marvelous success and 
who has made the century memorable for the dis- 
covery of a substance so remarkable as to set the 
scientific world agog. For the finding of radium by. 
Mme. Curie, of France (not Prof. Curie as was at 
first supposed), has opened up a new world of con- 
jecture and possibility to chemists, and it is even 
said that the importance of the substance lies in the 
fact that its existence helps to prove the opinion held 
by physicists that there is a point where all matter 1s 
resolvable to pure energy. But to explain briefly 
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the work done by Mme. Curie in her husband’s 
laboratory. It consisted of a series of experiments 
made by her on the pitchblende of Bohemia. Sepa- 
rating this into its chemical components, she ex- 
tracted salts of uranium, a compound that gives out 
an invisible radiation. This was so far but the 
repetition of an old experiment. But Mme. Curie 
went farther. She took the slag left after her first 
experiment, and after more work with crucible and 
solvent she discovered a new element which she 
named Polonium. This was characterized by the 
radio activity of the uranium. Still pressing the 
investigation, Mme. Curie experimented on what 
was left of the pitchblende until she gave to the 
world the radium that has made the name of Curie 
famous. Unlike many who deal with abstract 
problems the discoverer of radium does not over- 
look the concrete and the practical. 

With businesslike promptness she bought up all 
the pitchblende obtainable in Bohemia and by this 
coup d’etat has not only restricted the production of 
the new substance to her immediate family, but has 
also enhanced the interest of the situation to a con- 
siderable degree. 

It is hard to decide which is the more important 
service Mme. Curie has rendered society, the enlarge- 
ment of scientific knowledge or the stimulation 
given to other women to follow a notable example. 
For she has a home, a husband and a child, three 
factors that are commonly supposed to act most 
disastrously against a career for a woman. Her 
success would seem to emphasize the old and hack- 
neyed adage—'‘ Where there’s a will, there’s a way.”’ 

And that truth lying at the basis of all action is 
the best lesson that these three successful lives may 
impress on the individual woman. To the con- 
servative, the critic, the scoffer of feminine progress 
they show with startling clearness the principle 
that necessity, inclination, manifest fitness and 
ambition are the forces that operate on woman as on 
man and willevermore urge her to attempt and to 
achieve. 
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Alice D. Waukbaage 


T had been a hard day. An art lecture in the 
morning; a committee meeting at two, a card 
club from three to six and a church entertain- 

ment in the evening. Midnight found me in bed, 
but with my over-tired nerves at such a tension that 
sleep seemed numbered with the unattainables. 

The jumble of the day’s events passed in review 
before me, still jumbled and unclassified as I fear 
they must ever remain in the crowded warehouse 
of my brain. Tintoretto’s masterpieces strangely 
mixed with parliamentary rules and contested 
points of whist, in an incongruous whole that 
reminded me only of an Italian salad I once ate 
compounded of oranges and fish with other unknown 
qualities which could only be surmised. 

A brief struggle with this mental mixture con- 
vinced me that I was in no state to grapple with 
such bad housekeeping and I incontinently closed 
the door of that particular brain compartment and 
turned my mind's eye forward. But the next day 
I found no less crowded with engagements, and to 
its confusion was added the element of uncertainty 
which the future always holds. 

I closed my eyes. If I could only forget these 
puzzles of existence for one brief moment perhaps 
sleep would come. I recalled all the sleeping 
charms I had ever known, only to find that I had 
forgotten their essential points. But stay, there 
was one recipe which even in my befogged brain 
stood clearly forth in all its simplicity. That rural 
antidote for sleeplessness, a flock of sheep! 

The picture came readily enough—a green pasture, 
treeless, undulating and grassy, bounded on the 
roadside by an uneven stone wall that, vine-grown 
and more or less demoralized all along its line, 
showed one positive gap. A few of the first layers 
of cobbles held uncertainly together, but the stones 
of the upper stratum had fallen and lay in happy 
confusion in the tangle of tlnstle and golden-rod on 
the highway. 

The sheep flock came unbidden too, and were 
already trotting cheerfully toward the break when 
I first saw them. Things were coming on finely, I 
should soon be asleep! But alas, this momentary 
‘distraction from picture to self played havoc with 
my medicine and threatened a relapse. For the 
moment I lost the flock of sheep and saw instead a 
crowd of women, my own acquaintances and friends. 


The horizon narrowed to the confines of a reception- 
room and the inmates were smiling and talking 
after the manner of congregated women, and (must 
I say it) jostling and elbowing their way through the 
crowded apartment toward that gap in the wall— 
the dining-room door. 

By a mighty effort I dismissed the presumably 
starving women, who, to do them justice, were not 
so greedy as they looked, but were merely hurrying 
to meet another engagement, and summoned the 
sheep once more. 

The patriarch of the flock had just gathered him- 
self together for a spring, and I had almost counted 
‘“‘one,’’ when a plaintive bleat fell on my ear. The 
patriarch thought better of his intention and went 
to grazing, as my eye sought the little lambkin on 
the outskirts of the group. There he was timidly 
poking his nose between the warm, woolly bodies 
in a vain search for the mother body which every 
little lamb has a right to, even in this world of 
unadjusted balances. 

There were plenty of mother sheep, to be sure, 
but they either calmly ignored the small orphan’s 
bashful advances, or bent the more tenderly over 
their own light-footed progeny who scampered 
happily at their sides. At last the outcast gave 
over trying to press his modest claims and turned 
aside with so hopeless an air that———_ Again I lost 
the sheep picture and instead saw through blurred, 
though wide-open eyes, the nursery of a certain 
‘‘Home,”’ on the last visitor’s day. 

The place was gay with flowers and the Board of 
Lady Directors, together with a good many per- 
sonages prominent in society, were scattered over 
the smooth lawn or sat gossiping cosily on the 
broad piazzas. The older children in their holiday 
attire were taking full advantage of the relaxation 
of rules in the back yard. Upstairs a young woman 
in cap and apron and looking very much bored, 
went from cot to cot explaining, like a guide at the 
museum, the points of the tiny occupants. The 
matron, an ample-bosomed person selected by the 
discriminating directors because she looked ‘‘so 
motherly,’’ was bustling about distributing unex- 
pected kisses among the older babies toddling about 
the room. 

In a corner farthest from the window stood a bed 
where little crippled Clarence sat the long hours 
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through. His blonde head looked large and 
disproportionate above his poor, undeveloped 
body, and his blue eyes were washed. pale with 
many tears. He had been there so long that 
he was no longer a novelty and matron and 
visitors alike passed him by without comment. 
I chanced to look back and caught his eyes fixed 
on our retreating figures. He raised his little arms, 
or made a motion to do so, and then, as if the 
hopelessness of it all rolled back upon his baby 
soul, he dropped them again and turned his brim- 
ming eyes away. 

We weep futile tears over far-away massacres and 
famines while motherless babes at our very doors 
stretch out impotent arms toward us! 

It was long this time before the sheep flock 
returned to duty, and the hall clock was striking 
two before the patriarch made his long-contemplated 
leap. Over they go, fore feet bent under and bob- 
bing woolly tails, from the green of the pasture to 
the weed-bordered roadway, and then along the 
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narrow side path worn by infrequent pedestrians 
down the country road. 

Counting grows monotonous and at last I follow. 
The road turns at the hill-top and winds down to the 
bridge, beneath which flows the peaceful Tomahawk. 
Upon the still waters of this broad stream occurred 
my earliest maritime adventures, and as I cross over 
it, certain barefooted and sunbrowned little girls 
woo me to linger. But, faithful to my flock I follow 
on through the white gates and up the lilac-bordered 
driveway to the ‘‘white porch of my home.”’ 

Dear restful spot! The sheep flock, the woman 
flock and even the little lambs are forgotten. I 
sink down among the pillows of the swaying ham- 
mock, the breeze blows softly through the honey- 
suckle trellis, the stars twinkle uncertainly between 
the vine leaves. From the oak grove beyond comes 
the love note of the wood dove. A deep-voiced 
watch-dog bays in the distance, another more dis- 
tant answers the challenge, but faintly—very 
faintly —for—I—-am—asleep. 


REALIZATION 


Sweetheart, my Sweetheart! In Spring the birds called 
shrilly 

And the love note of the robin, thrilled softly sweet and 
clear 

All the voices of the earth seemed to say, ““Be glad! Rejoice! 


And the murmur changed and blended till its music was—" 


Your voice. 


Sweetheart, my Sweetheart! Through all the golden 
summer. 
From the rose-red time of dawning till the cool of night had 


set. 

Oh! I worked and, oh! I sang: Put each thing within its 
place 

But in every soft white driftcloud, my beloved, I saw 


Your face. 


Sweetheart, my sweetheart! InAutumn trees were 
bending 
And, scattered by the cruel winds, the leaves were falling 
fast 
As forth I restless wandered. Over field and forest came 
One cry of love and longing, and its burden was—— 
Your name. 


Sweetheart, my sweetheart! Outside the snow fell 
thickly, 

Within were glowing fire-flames, that called to warmth and 
rest 

All the world grew strangely still, and life seemed a thing 
apart, 

For I thought that heaven had opened, and I found it in— 

Your heart. 


GRACE PARKER LYON. 
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OW shall I say anything interesting about the 
tropics in mid summer’? 

The very thought is uninviting and apt to 
create a sultry sensation in those who are flying from 
the heat of the cities and longingly turning to 
mountain peak or rocky shore for relief. 


Even one’s imagination feeds upon romances of 
Alaska and brisk accounts of daring Arctic explora- 
tions. 

Yes, most undcubtedly everything from a lunch- 
eon to a novel shculd ke served cold during the dog- 
davs. havein mind a friend who once told me that 
she could only tolerate Kipling’s tales of India in 
Winter, by the fre-sice, as they made her feel so 
uncomfortably hot in summer. 


Imagine, then, how conscious I am of having a 
thankless task befcre me in trying at this time of the 
year to awaken any interest in the headline ‘‘Hab- 
anera,’’ feeling, as I do, that but few of my readers 
will care to take a southward journey with me now. 
And vet, Havana is not such a bad place to be in 
summer, after all. Quite the reverse. It seemed 
delightful to me a few days ago after leaving the 
stifling atmosphere of New York City. The almost 
vertical rays of the sun are scorching enough here at 
noon, to be sure, but the shade makes a great differ- 
ence, and the change is complete within doors. 

The Spanish architecture of these dwellings is 
admirably adapted to the climate. The thick walls, 
like those of a fortress, protect us from the rays 
which beat unmercifully without, and the high 
ceilings, wide doors and windows give free passage 
to the constant breeze which blows steadily from the 
Gulf. 

So that, if one’s house has the proper exposure, 
the torrid season has no sting. Then there are no 
such “waves” as are experienced in the North. The 
thermometer never loses its head nor climbs so 
giddily that the 1co mark is left behind. 87 degrees 
is cur mean thermal standard from June to October, 
and the extremes lie four or five degrees above and 
below. 

To be comfortable here, at present, one must live 
within doors. The street is a forbidden ground 
during the day, nor does one care for it, the tropical 
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home being much more inviting. Let me show one 
to you. It is a mansion situated a little way out ot 
Havana, easily accessable by our excellent trolley 
service, yet far from the noise and bustle of the 
town, a stately structure of solid masonry, with a 
broad piazza facing eighty feet on the highway. A 
row of royal palms gives an imposing aspect to the 
entrance. The residence is surrounded by several 
courts and gardens, displaying the luxuriant vege- 
tation of the tropics, together with the delicate 
roses of northern climes, in immense profusion. 


In the grove, back of the house, every kind of 
plant and tree seems to be represented. The 
majestic flamboyant soars high and rivals the palms, 
and the picturesque jipijapa frem which are woven 
Panama hats, spread their fecund branches aloft. 

Here blossoms the merry and aromatic coffee bush, 
the anon tree, rich with fruit, the banana bending 
beneath the weight cf its generous cluster, while in 
the dense thicket every other tree appears to be laden 
with golden fruit. A delightful coolness emanates 
from this glade, where the midday sun can only 
penetrate through the complicated network of 
leaves and branches. 


The house, a solid edifice, has no pretense to orna- 
mentation save the sturdy pillars that form a 
colonade along the portico, an ample piazza of white 
marble. This expanse, midway between the world 
and the home, is the usual! reception place for 
informal evening callers and is bountifully adorned 
with potted plants of imposing size. 

One enters immediately frcm it into the drawing- 
room, no hall separating this apartment from the 
main door. 

Here is comfort well understood and an approach 
to luxury, though on very different lines from the 
way it is considered in the North. There are no 
hangings, no draperies, neither are there other 
carpei~ than an occasional rug on the polished 
marble floor. 

The windows, opening from the ceiling to the 
ground, are guarded by elaborate gratings of fretted 
iron, painted white. As the entire house has but 
one story, and the windows are left open day and 
night, this grating is an indispensible protection. 
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There are no window panes, but there are blinds to 
screen the view and storm doors in case of need. 
When in use they are secured by means of strong 
bolts and very primitive iron bars. 

The costliness, of the furnishing is centered in the 
elaborate cut-glass chandeliers that hang generously 
from the distant ceiling reflecting their countless 
prisms ad infinitum in the great mirrors which in 
massive gilt frames flank the walls. 

The furniture is simple rattan, either in its natural 
color, or painted in white and gold. Colored ribbons 
give a gay note here and there and plants liven the 
room, whose ornamentation is completed by a marble 
bust or two and silver candelabra. 

As a rule, the Cuban house boasts of few paintings. 
Perhaps the extreme height of the walls, which 
makes it difficult to place them to advantage, may 
be to blame. For the rest, all dust-collecting orna- 
ments are carefully avoided. 

This principal reception room is separated by 
an arcade from a second salon,-half gallery, half 
conservatory, a charming place, quite Cuban in its 
fittings, connecting by a series of colored glass doors 
with the garden, where the perfume ‘of flowers 
embalms the air and the song of the birds add their 
poetic notes to this paradise. 

On either side of this-interior court extend the 
sleeping apartments, whose doors and windows open 
upon it. These are characterized by huge ward- 
robes, generally ostentating full-length — bevelled 
mirrors. That sine gua non of the American house- 
wife, the closet, is wofully lacking in Cuban house 
holds. A room consists of four plain walls, nothing. 
more. The occupant must supply everything. There 
are no such things as stationary washstands, nor 
running water, though by their absence one’s life is 
not made miserable fighting irrepressible germs. 
Slavery, though a thing of the past, still shows its 
foot-prints in the abundant domestic service. The 
Cubans laugh at American modern improvements, 
as they can see no other earthly advantage in them 
than that of lightening the work of the darkies. 
After all, these perfected household contrivances are 
but time and labor-saving machines for the servants, 
and in the country where this counts for so little, 
their value naturally diminishes. 

We come now to the most important part of a 
Cuban house: the bath. In these warm climates the 
bath is a solace, a first necessity, as well as a sensuous 
delight. The house to which I refer has two. The 
first, an enclosed bath room with a tub that recalls 
the Orient, and makes one think of Greece, of Baby- 
lon, or some old enchanted spot. It is hewn out of a 
solid piece of marble, with gargoyles at either end 
and Bacchic bunches of fruit carved over its sides, 
There is but one great faucet, cold, of course. Hot 
water for the bath being an unknown quantity in 
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Cuba, and but to mention it is enough to make the 
natives hold up their hands in holy terror. 

Most people take their ablutions twice daily, once 
for hygiene and once for comfort and refreshment. 

I mentioned another bath: the more quaint and 
exotic, a possible remnant of Moorish customs 
brought from Spain. Out in the grove, away from 
the house and shrouded among the thick foliage of 
high trees and fragrant shrubs, is found this sanctuary 
of ancient rites. It is a huge tile-lined tank sur- 
rounded by latticed walls eight: or ten feet high and 
open to the sky. Planted near the walls, and bend- 
ing their flower-laden branches over them, so as to 
form green arches above the water are a number of 
orange trees. The bath is filled afresh each night 
and the evening breezes blow off the perfumed 
blossoms into the reservoir, so that when on arising, 
the Cuban beauty takes her morning dip, she bathes 
sibaritically in a health-given lotion saturated with 
nature's sweetest scent, the orange blossoms. 

Then, robed in fine linen, and fan in hand, she 
visits her pets, goes to the gallery for shopping, that 
is, inspects the wares the dealers have sent her from 
which to choose. 

So life glides by in the tropical summer. The 
sultry noon-day hours are devoted to music, or the 
perusal of the latest novel; perhaps one may yield to 
that drowsy feeling and indulge in a siesta. But, 
lo! comes from the horizon a thunder-cloud. In an 
instant the blue sky is leaden and the storm is upon 
us. The water pours from heaven in torrents, the 
wind is wild, lightning flashes and thunder peals 
overhead. 

The Cuban summer shower is an unchained demon, 
fierce, imposing, but fortunately of short duration. 
In an hour, all is over, and the atmosphere has lost 
its apprehensive weight. Now is the time for a ride 
along the shore or down the Prado. It is doubly 
interesting if one alights from the carriage or rests 
at the Malécon, a new little marine park which has 
become the favorite rendezvous of Society, and 
where, every afternoon, from four until dusk, the 
rank and file of swelldom reviews and is reviewed 
from its battlements. 

The place is really charming and public opinion 1s 
unanimous in paying a tribute of gratitude as well as 
bestowing unstinted praise on the clever American 
who conceived and executed the idea of improving 
for the general weal this formerly neglected spot. 

Only a few blocks away from the Parque Central, 
approached by the broad and shady Prado, the site 
of the Malécon is wonderful for its picturesqueness 
and its balmy ocean breezes. 

What finer view can be imagined than the harbor 
of Havana, with its imposing Morro Castle, the 
Turkish walls of old Cabanas, the Oriental glare of 
Casa Blanca contrasting with the sombre green of its 
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laurel-clad shores, the multi-colored houses of the 
city off-set by the dash of red here and there fur- 
nished by a tiled roof? All the humming in the bay 
and the sky; the indigo waters below and the blue 
expanse above. It is a scene worthy of the palette 
of a great master. Imposing at noon in the fierce 
tropical sunlight, touching at eventide when the first 
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star is lit in the firmanent as the beacon in the tower 
sheds its pale rays on the departing day. 

How poetic is the Punta at twilight! Every one 
feels its influence and, coming home in the cool of the 
evening, entranced by the beauty around and about 
us, young hearts and old hearts alike beat faster 
‘neath the bewitching spell. 


A WEDDING IN BRAZIL 


By The Bridesmaid 


F any one you know contemplates matrimony 
| advise them not to go to Brazil to consumate 
it. At every step an obstacle, and for every 
obstacle money; that is the object of the obstacles, 
and the way everything is done in Brazil. 

I think Mr. A. and his bride, (always the man first 
in Brazil) signed about twenty documents before the 
wedding, at different times. Twice we had to come 
to Campos (an all day trip) to be cross examined 
and to sign things. Then they wanted a certificate of 
birth and baptism: the self-evident fact that you 
were born is not enough in Brazil. 

For weeks before the wedding an advertisement 
was posted about in public places, containing the age, 
and description of the culprits, and I do not remember 
the numberless things that were put upon us, so as to 
make every step difficult. There is so much red tape 
that a special agent has to be employed to attend to 
matters, and how he charges, and how they all charge! 

In Brazilian fashion, after going to have just one 
more document signed, petitioning the civil marriage 
to take place at 6.30 A. M. on Monday the 18th, our 
special agent went away without delivering the no- 
tice. To complicate matters further, the judge took 
that time to go out of town. This state of affairs we 
discovered late Sunday night. There was then hust- 
ling around to find a judge in another district who 
could, and would, perform the ceremony. 

A church marriage is not legal in Brazil, and to 
omit it isn’t respectable, so people have both the civil 
and religious ceremony, but in this case the order 


had to be reversed on account of the lost judge. At 
7 A. M. the church service was performed, and at 
8 A. M. the civil marriage took place at the office of 
a public official. | 

You should have seen the gorgeous carriages we 
rode in (and the gorgeous bill we paid for them). 
They were lined with white and blue satin, and pro- 
fusely decorated with orange blossoms, and little 
turtle-doves in affectionate attitudes etched in the 
glass doors and windows. The coachman and foot- 
man were resplendent in livery to match the linings 
of the coaches. 

We had a hurried breakfast at the Hotel Gaspar, 
where we drank the health of the bride and groom 
in champagne, then saw them off for Rio, en route 
for the Argentine. 

The people here think them mad to go off on a trip - 
instead of staying for the usual “‘fiesta.”” The Brazil- 
ians receive their friends the day after the wedding, 
and the bride has a gown as fine as she can afford, 
and sometimes finer, which is called the second day 
dress. 

A pretty custom for the bride is the distribution 
of her orange blossome among the unmarried guests. 
The little American flags which the bride and groom 
wore at the breakfast caused a great shout from the 
English people who were present. The groom was 


a British subject but seemed to rather enjoy wearing 
the American colors. 

Again I say do not advise your friends to marry 
in Brazil; it is too much trouble. 
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The Martha Washington Hotel 


Where a Woman Can Sit in the Lobby of Her Own Hotel and Be Respectable 


HE solution of the problem of housing the 
single women of New York has been found in 
the new Hotel Martha Washington. | Scores 

of us have been waiting for this hotel for years and 
scores more are waiting for another. Heretofore a 
bachelor woman has not been able to obtain as good 
accommodations at anywhere near the rates de- 
manded from men. The houses which have catered 
to women as roomers and boarders, have been 
decidedly second-class, not only in conveniences but 
in atmosphere. 

The Martha Washington is a modern hotel in 
every respect. It is under the best management. 
The rules are only such as are found in any first-class 
hotel, and such as every respectable woman demands. 
The home of this enterprise is attractively decorated 
in delicate and well-harmonized color tones. The 
purely colonial style of architecture and well-executed 
scheme of interior decoration are well suited 
to the refined tastes of the twentieth century woman. 
One of its principal features is the large number of 
small reception rooms and parlors on the first and 
second floors for the use of guests. Some are up- 
holstered in green, some in red, others in blue, and 
still others in yellow. Writing-rooms ‘with the 
best facilities and plenty of stationery adjoin the 
reception-rooms. A _ pink-and-white tearoom is 
open to the public, and the library, a replica of that 
at Mount Vernon, is well stocked with ‘all the new 
books. 

Both the café and the dining-room are attractive, 
colonial in design and ornamented with the conti- 
nental colors. The walls and columns are a pale 
buff, the carpet and hangings a deep, rich blue. 
The café is open to men, without restriction. In 
the hotel dining-room they are welcome when 
accompanied by women, either as guests or friends, 
or regular table boarders. 

Private dining-rooms are also provided in which 
dinner parties may be given. 

The bedrooms are located on the third floor and 
above. Individual tastes have been catered to in 
tinting the walls and in the color of the draperies. 
The smaller rooms have divans piled with pillows, 
according to the taste and resources of the occupant. 
All are steam-heated and lighted by electricity. 
Every bedroom contains a large closet and is sup- 
plied with hot and cold water. 


For permanent guests the prices of single rooms 
range from $3 to $8 a week; suites of two rooms and 
private bath from $13 to $17 a week. 

The single rooms for permanent guests at $3 a 
week are little gems. None such ever before existed. 
In any high-grade hotel they would rent for $7 or $8 
a week. They are large-sized hall rooms, but far 
removed from the typical hallroom of a modern 
boarding or furnished-room house. 

Besides the rooms rented permanently, there are 
one hundred reserved for transients from $1 a day 


* 


30TH STREET ENTRANCE 


up. Meals served on the American plan cost $5 a 


_ week for two meals a day and $6 for three meals. 


No rooms are rented tomen. With this exception 
the Martha Washington is managed practically like 
any other of New York’s best hotels. The hotel 
manager and his force of twenty-five clerks are all 
men. Waitresses are employed exclusively and 
the café orchestra is composed of women. On the 
main floor there are convenient accommodations for 
men, waiting and writing-rooms and lavatory. The 
telegraph, telephone and messenger service of the 
hotel are available for men as well as for women. 
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OFFICE AND LOBBY 


Every modern convenience desired by women 
accustomed to refined surroundings is provided—a 
hair-dressing and manicure shop, a drug store, a 
lady’s tailor and a boot-blacking establishment, all 
located on the 31st Street side. 

There are also flower and confectionery booths 
and news stands, at which are vended the latest 
books and periodicals. 

The lives of single women have surely never been 
made so pleasant, homelike, entertaining and com- 
fortable as in the Martha Washington. One woman 
voiced the common sentiment when she exclaimed: 

‘It is such a comfort to sit in the lobby of my own 
hotel and b’ respectable!”’ 

We gather there before dinner, get our letters and 
watch the crowd come and go. 


The hospitality which one can offer in the Tea- 


Room is another delight. At five in the afternoon, 
this place is filled with animated groups of chatting 
femininity. Later on it is hoped by some of us 
that there may be a certain amount of organized 
social life for transient and permanent guests. 
Efforts along that line will eventually be made. 


The professions are well represented among the 
guests, with a goodly proportion of business women. 
Architects, lawyers, physicians, writers, artists and 
teachers are found hobnobbing with stenographers 
and bookkeepers. There are also many women of 
leisure whose names may be found in the social 
register, who have handsome furnished suites, and 
find the Martha Washington the Mecca of con- 
genial womankind. The granddaughter of an old 
Knickerbocker family lives here with her maid—a 
colored edition of Marie Antoinette—tall and 
imposing, with a crown of white hair. She has been 
in the family forty years. 

The hotel is kept open all night, so that belated 
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women travelers arriving in New York may find 
the same convenient hospitality which men enjoy 
at the other hotels. 

There are no discomforts, no real complaints. 
An army of servants attends to every want. Some 
discussion has arisen over the fact that no wine card 
is attached to the menu, either in the restaurant or 
in the dining-room. There are as many advocates 
of the wine card as champions of the temperance 
policy now in force. Neither guests nor directors 
are fully agreed on this point, but I am sure the 
absence of wine will not prove any more detrimental 
than it has at the Margaret Louisa, which 1s always 
full, and turning hundreds away. There 1s good 
sround for the conclusion that no wine list is needed 


to make this hotel a success. 


As for receiving men in the single rooms, no 
single woman would be allowed that privilege in 
any up-to-date hotel, whether she were a business 
or professional woman, or a woman of leisure. 
Argument regarding such a matter-of-course regula- 
tion would be superfluous. As for pets, no hotel 
allows them to be kept in one’s room, though they 
are often smuggled in. 


Sometimes, I feel that there is an immense amount 
of space wasted in reception-rooms, which ought to 
be rented to permanent guests. To reserve 125 
rooms for transients seems unnecessary and yet 
when one considers the small army of women turned 
away from the Margaret Louisa annually, the 
necessity for rooms for transients becomes apparent. 


Of the financial success of this hotel, there is not 
the slightest doubt. Many of the women stock- 
holders live in the hotel. Every room is taken and 
there is a waiting list of 215 women, all anxious to 
move in at the first opportunity. 


RECEPTION Rooms 
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The failure of the mismanaged Park Avenue Hotel 
has prejudiced anticipation of the financial success 
of a woman’s hotel, but such a hotel is now an 
accomplished fact and no longer an experiment or 
visionary scheme. We have become bill-paying 
individuals whose wants are worth catering to, as 
well as those of our brothers. The cry that a 
Woman’s Hotel would be detrimental to the home, 
is as senseless as the objection to the equally neces- 
sarv bachelor apartment houses. All the woman's 
hotels in creation will not prevent women from 
marrying when the spirit moves them. 

This, the ‘‘Mother Hotel,’’ is the beginning of a 
great movement for the welfare and respectable 
comfort of women. Half a dozen such hotels are 
wanted in New York to-day, and they will be built. 
An army of women is waiting for them and these 
hotels can only be dreaded by the boarding-house 
keepers and those who rent furnished rooms. The 


Our Common Enemy 


“IT sing the song of the open car, 
And the man at the end of the seat; 
Who never is willing to move along 
Or even retract his feet. 
The world will be better when he is dead 
And laid on a tomb’s dark shelf. 


I hate and despise him with all my heart; 


For I want that place myself.” 


Martha Washington has come to stay and deserves 
our best wishes and support. 


Bep Room 
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Lorts of Creation Ginder 


‘*Man, proud man 
Drest in a- little brief 
authority, 
Most ignorant of what 


he’s most assur’ d—’ 


Plays such fantastic 
tricks before high 
heaven 

As make the angels 


weep.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


The Passing of the Panama 


What it Suggests 


N the 15th of September, every adult male crea- 
() ture of the human species around town will dis- 
card the dainty straw creation that he has 
gracefully carried in his hand most of the time during 
the summer months and will don the creased and 
crushed effects of early fall. Simultaneously and col- 
lectively, from the moneyed magnate to the callow 
clerk, from the dapper dude to the frugal father, 
from the brown stone and box front patrician to the 
plebeian who washes much in order to shrink to the 
dimensions of a folding furniture flat; all the mas- 
culine ascendants of Adam or the Ape will be actu- 
ated by the same impulse. Nor will that conglomer- 
ation of baroscopic absurdities, the weather, be a fac- 
tor in the deliberate discarding of the Panama. Be 
the zephyrs as shriveling as furnace blasts or the sun 
so fervid as to freckle the pavements, the artificial 
straw covering for the skull of man will find sudden 
interment in the yawning trunk. | 
And what is the reason for this widespread cus- 
tom—for reason there must be since it is Man who is 
concerned—Man the often and long self-lauded crea- 
ture who pictures himself riveted by the chains of 
Reason to the seat of Logic far above poor woman 
pulled hither and yon by the puny cords of whim and 
fashion. What is the reason, deep and awe-inspiring, 
mystic and wonderful as the Laws of Nature and the 


Opinions of the Masculine Gender, that accounts for 
the September Hegira of the Straw Hat. Is it be- 
cause a noble spirit of altruism beats like a Water- 
bury watch in the male bosom so that Man when he 
sees the hat band of his less fortunate brother turn 
a dingy brown and the straw brim float into the ether 
of his native land, hastens to a solution of the dilemma 
by the donning of the felt? Or is it because when 
autumn leaves are beginning to turn, the marvelous 
brain of the average man plunged as it always is in 
profound thought on business, horseracing and poker 
is subject to less cerebral disturbance under felt than 
straw? Whether the reason be social, sartorial or 
scientific it is evidently beyond the weak intellect of 
woman, who, in her shallowness and ignorance skims 
over the surface of things, notes what is afloat on the 
tide and never penetrates like Man into the awful 
depths of the clam-shell and the fin. Hence it is mere 
presumption for her to consider the obvious and the 
evident and to think that Man in his pomp of conceit 
and pride of egotism is servile to Fashion, that fickle 
and arbitrary goddess whom he spurs and reviles. 
ridicules and caricatures. It is not even remotely 
possible that the Lord of the Smoking Set and the 
Bifurcated Garment is ever hampered or enchained 
by the artificial and senseless dictates of an etiquette 
of clothes. 
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Behold the proofs of his emancipation from such 
bondage. Season after season, year after year, Man 
is dressed in accord with his own personal taste and 
for his own individual health, happiness and comfort. 
Innumerable facts verify this. As no two individuals 
have the same tastes in anything, behold the varied 
styles and tints of masculine garb. Everywhere it is 
tight or loose, long or short, thick or thin, as wish 
may dictate, while color preferences are not only per- 
missible, but lavishly indulged in. Men who dote 
on pale blue sport that ethereal tint in coat and trous- 
ers; gentlemen in brilliant purple, verdant green and 
pallid yellow throng our streets, while that color most 
dear to the masculine heart, bright red, flashes from 
many an office window and dingy mercantile entrance 
Nor is comfort, that last criterion of the unfashion- 
ably dressed, ignored. ‘There is no swathing of the 
wrists in stiff linen, no pinching of the throat with 
starchy barricades, no encasing of the breast in 
crackling cotton and no oppressing of the head with 
a poor imitation of a stove-pipe in perishable silk. 
Nor is artistic contour debarred. On all sides the 
beautiful lines and proportions of the masculine 
figure are preserved. One season does not abbreviate 
the coat until the proud wearer looks like an in- 
flated beetle and another season lengthen it until he 
resembles an emaciated grasshopper; one year does 
not button him up so tight that he seems to be mas: 
querading in his little brother’s jacket, and another 
year eliminate his outlines by decking him in such 
loose garb that he looks like a pole flaunting a potate 
bag. Nor are his garments ever so cut that a long: 
distance view disfigures him into two funnels speeding 
along upside down, surmounted by a rectangle and 
a circle. 

Arbitrary rules in costuming have never laid their 
blighting spells upon his unfashionable desires. The 
vertical crease in both portions of his nether garments. 
running from north to south in rigid straightness 
over his knees, is caused by the pressure of the at- 
mosphere about either limb; and it is a ridiculous 
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hallucination of weak minds that imagines that the 
strip of silk habitually encircling his noble neck and 
dangling down over his heaving breast is subject to 
frequent and surprising changes in bulk and arrange- 
ment. 

And how durable are Man’s garments! Never is 
the striped harness that crosses the vertebral portion 
of his majestic anatomy known to sever connections 
with alarming attendant circumstances; never do his 
button holes surrender to the assaults of daily wear or 
laundering ; and never do his hose reveal the presence 
of the terminal members of his all-conquering feet. 
And what prostrate admiration is excited by the well- 
known convenience of male attire! While woman is 
obliged to leave her belongings in car or edifice or 
drop them from a swinging bag, Man has twenty-two 
pockets in which he can lose everything but his wife 
and his debts. 

And when it is noticed with what ease and dex- 
terity the clothes of the Sturdy Sex are donned, it is 
not such a matter of wonder and surprise that its 
members are not unconscious of their own merits and 
vociferously proclaim them in double bass from house- 
tops. For lo! with what abandon and grace Man 
slips into his apparel, varying the otherwise dead 
monotony with gymnastic and perspiratory plunges 
under the furniture after the playful collar button, 
with strenuous and apoplectic jabs at starch-stiff 
button holes, and with profane and ineffectual at- 
tempts at the achieving of the mysterious “four-in- 
hand.” 

Oh, great and noble Man! Above criticism in lofty 
things, still thou art beyond reproach in even such a 
minor matter as clothing. Base are the insinuations 
to the contrary, presumptuous the hope that some day 
thou mayst so regulate thy attire that at a social 
function one may be able to distinguish the waiter 
hired for the occasion from the guest bored by the 
occasion: Let then a toast be proposed to Man: the 
only sex unfettered by fashion, the sex of the change- 
less stvles and the constant clothing. 


REFLECTIONS 


A collarless man is like unto a woman in a Mother 


Hubbard. 


A razor is to a man what a curling iron is to a 
woman. 


Clothes are often more eloquent than words. 


A man thinks that if his collar and cuffs are clean 
he is dressed up. 


Some men shine at the wrong end—where the 
shoelaces cross. 

ts to find his 

}efore marriage a man wants a’ woman 


soul holy. After marriage if he finds his sole holy 
there is a domestic earthquake. 


A hachelor’s buttons often turn into a benedict’s 
pins. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE 


T is proclaimed and agreed that the woman of 
| to-day 1s a very different being from what she 
was originally. Art and science in recent 
heated conferences have been arguing and quarrel- 
ing not Over one poor woman, but over a mighty 
hoard of the dearer 
half of humanity— 
the universal tvpe of 
woman of the civil- 
ized races. 

Disobedience to 
the simplest laws of 
nature, through 
Fashion’s dictates has 
lessened the beauty 
of form, the divinity 
of grace in jestures 
and repose, and 
changed the classic 
narrow hip and 
sloping shoulders 
to the prominent 
broad hip and square 
shoulders of the 
modern woman. 

Be it as it may, we 
are loved, admired 
and desired just the 
same. But we are 
sane, God-loving crea- 
tures, and we would 
be as near His ideal 
as He would have us 
be. 

To-day we meet 
the universal type 
of woman of the civilized races on a very high plane. 
She is more than the classic woman who developed 
solely for beauty, more than the woman of the past 
centuries who abandoned all physical education. 


The modern woman aims to develop beauty of being Physical Culture. 


IN THE MORNING STRETCH TO FEEL INVIGOR4TED, FuLL or New Lire 


and beauty of practical life. She is a more natural 
woman than three hundred years has produced. 
She breathes with greater expansion. She lives a 
life of greater freedom, physically and mentally. 
She developed her individuality. She is a woman 
of power and finally 
—she thinks! Will 
she go back? No, 
but progress. Out of 
the follies of conven- 
tional tortures and 
habits she has fought 
for bodily freedom— 
fought for that which 
was her birthright if 
she had only been 
brave enough to take 
it, for freedom is our 
speaking, thinking, 
rest, activity, every- 
thing we do. 

Daily we are grow- 
ing braver, stronger 
and value health 
more. We believe in 
the absolute 
sity of rest, fresh air, 
exercise, an uneftect- 
ed appetite, sports 
and games ‘in the 
open fields, the de- 
velopment of physi- 
‘al forces. We want 
to have broad chests, 
strong backs, supple 
limbs, powerful lungs 
good circulation, strong nerves, clear brains. We 
believe in being healthy beings, healthy in body, 
healthy in mind. To simplify the explanation, we 
declare we believe in physical education, we uphold 
And why? 
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At Mip-pay STRETCH TO REST FROM THE WoRK You HAvE BEEN DOING 


Because we see its purpose is to augment beauty, 
grace, health and intellect, to prevent suffering and 
disease, to draw out and cultivate personality and 
charm. We see its possibilities are re-creative, it 


embraces and teaches the philosophy of practical. 


living, of the mind and morals and that sailing with 
this golden current we must some day reach the goal 
of the normal being. 

Varied indeed are the conceptions of the practice 
of physical culture. 

Shaking a leg every morning at seven o'clock and 


spreading out on the floor for five minutes every 


night at bed time is to one dear soul a good idea of 
physical training. But it 1s well to goa little further 
and apply the knowledge profitably. 

In any work whatever there 1s little merit or result 
without thought. The thought we put into the 
physical work leads, if seemingly ineidentally, to the 
higher development embraced in the true broad 
meaning of physical culture. 

Free work, light and heavy apparatus work, and 
held work are the simple divisions of exercising. 

Freework, the exercising of the body without 
appliances, is the most .wonderful, for with little 
thinking we soon learn to know and love the mech- 
anism of our own construction. In it are great 
lessons in breathing, relaxation, flexibility, activity, 
accuracy, courage, suppleness, grace, concentration. 
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Light gymnastics consist of movements with appa- 
ratus such as dumbbells, wand and Indian clubs 
revolving around the body. Heavy gymnastics 
consist of exercises in which the body is hurled about 
the apparatus as in vaulting, rope traveling, hori- 
zontal bar and ladder work. Each of these two 
forms give, proportionally, muscular development. 

We all know field work, the great open games in 
the freedom of space and air. These give us endu- 
rance, agility, alertness, courage and “ wind.”’ 

Physical strength and mental strength blended 
(statistics prove it) give good individual strength 
and individual strength is national strength. Each 
separate being contributes to the quality of the 
whole, and if we would leave great heritages to our 
own blood and our own people we must look to the 
individual. 

In the fulness of summer there is no desire for 
work, everybody is lazy. 

What! exercise in this temperature?’ 

Excuse me till fall.”’ 

But if we believe in some one thing truly and sin- 
cerely we must have faith in it at all times. In some 
one form, however little, we must hold to our sincerity. 

Then, believing in physical culture, we _ will 
straightway choose an exercise and, in consideration 
of laziness and temperature, we will take—stretching. 


At Nicut STRETCH WITH THE THOUGHT OF RESTING 
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We are pleased to call atten- 


tion to the “‘ad’”’ of The Forquig- 


non Mfg. Co., a new advertiser. 
Their line is the most extensive 
and their goods are used and sold 
wherever there are people that 
manicure. The quality of their 
product is the highest that can be 
turned out by expert mechanics 
with an up-to-date manufacturing 
plant, and their prices liberal. 


McMICHAEL & Gro 


PORTRAIT& & 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


sf 


28 WEST 33rd STREET 


Tel. 3271 Madison Opp. Waldorf-Astoria 
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In the morning, stretch to feel 
invigorated, full of new life, to be 
ready for the day’s work or pleas- 
ures. 
from the work you have been doing 
and if you haven’t worked stretch 
just the same. At night stretch 
with the thought of resting—to 
draw the blood from the brain. 
Each time let the force come from 
the vital centres, especially chest 
and waist, and pass through and 
along the greater and lesser muscles 
to the extremities of the body. 
Feel the stretching from finger-tip 
to finger-tip and across the chest, 


At mid-day stretch to rest | 


feel it in each thigh and leg and in 


every toe, in the muscles of the 
neck and face and invite a yawn. 
Open the eyes wide and from the 
mountain, the sea, or the solitary 
city window look out beyond far 
and still farther look up high and 


still higher, turn slowly, quietly, 


peacefully from one side to the 
other. 


your heart will have stretched too. 


| 


| 


See more than you have_ 
ever seen before. And I promise you | 


Photographic 


Portratts 


in Platinum 


Y 


Official Photographer for the 


CLUB WOMAN 
MAGAZINE 


467 and 469 
Filth Avenue, Rew York 


Royal Baking Powder is 
an absolutely pure cream 
of tartar powder, analyzed 
and recommended by the 
Health Officers of Lon- 
don, New York, Boston, 
Chicago, etc., who praise it 
highly for its marvelous 
purity and leavening 
strength. Its use isa safe- 
guard against the alum 
and phosphate baking 
powders, many of which 
are known to make dan- 

erously unwholesome 
Royal Baking 
Powder makes finest flav- 


-ored, lightest, sweetest and 


most delicious food, and 
imparts to it positively 
anti-dyspeptic qualities. 


New York State Federation 
Magazine and Directory 


Containing names and 
addresses of the Club 
women in New York 
State, and a brief 
history of each club 


Price reduced to 
Cwenty-Five Cents, Postpaid 


Proceeds to be applied 
to the Fund for the 
Trades School for Girls 
of the New York State 
Federation 


Send to 
Che Club Woman Co. 


500 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 


Mrs. Pawine Wlazard 


96 Fifth Avenue 


Cor. 15th Street 


New York City 


Lessons in All Branches of 
China Decoration 


Classes Will Commence on 
October Ist, 1903 


Number Limited 
Order Work A Specialty 


Firing Done 


Please Mention the CLUB WomMan MAGAZINE 
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HE Anglo-Saxon race is distinguished by two 
sentiments which admirably supplement one 
another, although they sometimes draw us in 
opposite directions. The love of liberty is one of 
our most prized inheritances from our forefathers. 
But in coupling it with the love of order, as shown 
in respect for law, we but imitate the examvle which 
they set us in by-gone centuries. 


Our ancestors who just landed on these shores, 
sought ‘Freedom to worship God,” and although in 
these days, we would call it by a more secular name, 
it is the same thing that we desire, namely— freedom 
from human tyranny and oppression, in order 
that we may in obedience to the dictates of 
our own consciences, endeavor to live in accordance 
with the laws of the universe. 

Pope satirizes this tendency of our race, so far as 
it relates to literature, and our lack of any governing 
body like the French Academy, with its traditions 
derived from classic antiquity. He says that, ‘‘We 
brave Britons depict the Romans as of old,’’ and 
remain unconquered and uncivilized. But Matthew 
Arnold points out the fact that while our prose 
suffers from the lack of this absolute authority, our 
poetry far surpasses that of France. And we have 
a democratic court to which diffieulties are appealed, 
that of the best usage. Our reverence for law, 
causes each one of us to strive to be a law unto him- 
self, and also to follow the path pointed out by 
those who are most careful and exact in their use 
of language. 

In the social world, we have neither king nor 
court to lay down for us absolute rules of etiquette. 
Yet here again, the orderly bias of a self-governing 
race, comes to our assistance. 

The free American citizen desires to rule his own 
conduct, but he wishes to conform to the best and 
highest standards. 

Selfishness and the hurry of the age may make 
him lose sight of his ideals at times, but on the whole, 
he intends to live up to them. And this, I think, is 
the reason why the words “‘lady and gentleman’”’ are 
used in our country in such a broad and inclusive 
sense. Every man, no matter how humble his work 
and position, desires to behave like a gentleman 
and therefore claims the title, It was a reaction 
against this excessive use of the words “‘lady and 
gentleman’’ which led us back to the. use of the 
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older, broader, and perhaps more dignified terms, 
‘‘man and woman,” while in society in the large 
cities we hear a great deal of men and girls. This 
change seemed to many of us an improvement, 
when it was first made. Yet we now begin to won- 
der whether it was not responsible in a measure for 
the deterioration of manners in public places which 
is now so plainly visible. The word ‘‘gentlemen”’ 
printed in large letters was a constant reminder to 
the masculine half of our population, that polite 
behavior was expected of them. When we see our 
men jumping on trains without regard for the 
women in waiting, and when we behold our women 
pushing their way through a crowd in no gentle 
manner, we think it might be a good thing to have 
those old signs restored. As we are only children 
of a larger growth, we are all apt to do what we find 
is expected of us. 


The love of order and respect for law, of which we 
spoke just now, are nowhere more plainly visible 
than among our club women. 


The zeal with which we study parliamentary law, 
our strange interest in the election of officers, and 
earnest desire to conduct our meetings in the best 
and most approved way, bear ample witness to this. 
Indeed I sometimes think that we women are so 
new to the process of self-government as applied to 
large organizations, as to lay too great stress upon 
it, and to forget in a measure, the love of liberty 
which is its necessary complement in a country where 
we all believe in democracy. Responsibility in this 
particular form is so new to us, we are so afraid of 
hurting each other’s feelings, that we often take 
refuge in the enactment of an undue number of 
regulations. If we wish, for instance, to prevent the 
return of an undesirable ex-member to the club, we 
have some general law covering her particular case. 
Then we say to ourselves ‘‘Of course we must obey 
all the rules of the club, and the friends of Mrs. X. 
can take no exception to a law which makes no 
mention of individuals.’’ Thus special legislation, 
which is said to be one of the evils of our day and 
generation, has paved its way into the organiza- 
tions of women. 

The value and charm of the Woman’s Club are 
largely dependent, however, on the fact that it 1s 
capable of growth, improvement and expansion. 
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NEW LECTURES 
irs. {mma Shaw Colcleush 


Alone to the Dark Continent 

In the Heart of Equatorial Africa 

Madagascar and the Malagasy 

Arts and Crafts of Primitive 
People 

Social Life of Aboriginal Women 


Other lectures treat of personal 
experiences along the Labrador 
Coast, inside the Arctic Circle, 
and among the South Pacific 
Islands, including Hawaii, Fiji, 
Samoa, Tahiti, New Zealand and 
Australia. 


of 


For terms and dates, address 


MRS. COLCLEUGH 
Box 205 * Providence, R. I. 


A Twentieth Century 
Pilgrim’s Progress 


By Ellen M. Staples 


q N interesting story of 
the celebrated Bi-en- 
nial journey to Los Angeles 


Only afew more left at a 
dollar each 


Address the Author 


1024 Hudson 
Hoboken, New Jersey 


Five copies at the rate of 
seventy-five cents a copy 
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As the associations to which we 
belong develop, as the members 
become accustomed to each other, 
and grow to understand one an- 
other's ways, we shall lay less em- 
phasis on the machinery of govern- 
ment since we shall tend more and 
more to simplify it, and what we 
have will run more and more 
smoothly from long habit. As we 
attain this desirable result, we shall 
have more and more leisure for the 
study of the social laws that govern 
club life, obedience to which not 
only prevents friction but adds 
elegance and dignity to the meet- 
ings of the society. The Fine Arts 
come after the useful arts, and the 
graces of life are a final crown to 
its more arduous labors. 

It is with this thought in mind 
that I take up the conduct of a de- 
partment, which will, I hope, 
afford pleasure and profit to readers 
and writers alike. As I have de- 
voted much time and thought to 
the study and consideration of 
manners and social customs during 
the last sixteen years, and as I have 
interested in 
women’s clubs for nearly the same 
length of time, my opinions will, I 
am sure, receive thoughtful atten- 
tion from my fellow club-members. 
And I need scarcely add that their 
brains will have due weight with 
the editor. The finer courtesies of 
life which we shall consider to- 
gether, have two sides, the ethical 
and exsthetic. The treatment of 
the club member by another may 
be parliamentary in the strict sense 
of the term, and yet may be lacking 
in the kindness which proves an 
essential part of good breeding, as 
even where no positive unkindness 
is displayed, we may be lacking in 


tact, or act with the abruptness 
which verges on brusquerie, 
| again, we may forget that the 
small conventions of every-day life 
are as important in the club world 


OT 


as in that of society. 

On the asthetic side we are liable 
to fall into errors of taste. In 
matters of decoration, of enter- 


tainment, of the issuance of invita- 


the WowMan 


tions, and of the reception and 
treatment of guests and lecturers, 
we all wish to conform to the best 
standards, and to follow new cus- 
toms to a reasonable extent. Here 
again a couplet of Pope’s may 
serve as a guide: 

“Be not the first by whom the 

the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old 
aside.”’ 

The editor of this department 
will be glad to receive questions on 
any or all of these topics, and to 
answer them to the best of her 
ability and in the light of recent 
usage. 

All answers will be published in 
the columns of the CLuB WomMAN, 
as it will be impossible for the 
editor to communicate directly 
with her correspondents. The lat- 
ter should, as a guarantee of good 
faith, though not necessary for pub- 
lication, give their names and 
addresses. 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 


AUTHOR OF SOCIAL CUSTOMS, LECTURES 
AND TALKS FOR 1903-4 


Current Topics from a New Standpoint ; Pearth, 
Home ané Native Land. he Judgment of Minerva 
and other Humorous Sketches. TheCardinal Points 
of Good Manners. The Eternal Womanly. The 
OClub Woman andthe Strenvous Life. Men, Women 
and Manners. Thomas and Jane Carlyle. Doctor 
Samuel Gridley Howe, and the Education of the 
Deaf and Blind. Famous Women I Have Known 
Persoual Reminiscences of Distinguished People, 


ete. 
For Terms, Dates, and Other Subjects, 
Please address 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HALL 
Plainfield, New Jersey 


‘Mrs. Florence Howe Hal] isthe brilliant daughter 
of a woman whose name will go down in history. 
Mrs Jalia Ward Howe, anthor ofthat English Clas- 
sic, “The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” and of 
Ur. Samuel Gridley Howe, equaliy eminent and 
well known in his professional career as his dis- 
tinguished wife in hers. * * * Mrs. Hal! did ful! 
justice to her subject, investing it with much wit 
and humor.’ whester wrat and Chronic “de, 


OUTLINES FOR CLUB STUDY 
Courses in History, Literature, Travel, 
Music, the’ Bible, Art, Mythology etc. 
PRICE, FIFTY CENTS POSTPAID. 


OFFICIAL REGISTER OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS IN AMERICA 


The full list of clubs with leading officers, 
corrected to January Ist, 1903. 
PRICE, SIXTY-TWO CTS. POSTPAID. 


DIRECTORY OF BOSTON 


BUSINESS WOMEN : : 
CENTS POSTPAID. 


stamps . to’ 


PRICE, FIFTY 
Send 


HELEN M. WINSLOW 
Shirley, Mass 


checks or postage 
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Open Parliament 


(Questions for this department should be sent to 21 


Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Mich.) 


(a) Is it possible to reconsider a vote taken at the 
last meeting of the year? : 

(b) Can a special meeting be called and the vote 
be reconsidered if the affirmative side desire it, or does 
the close of the year’s business preclude reconsidera- 
tion ? 

(aandb) The rule of common parliamentary law 
limits the making of the motion to reconsider to the 
session at which the vote was taken, but a custom 
quite prevalent is to allow reconsideration at the first 
subsequent meeting. This custom has probably arisen 
because of the fact that both houses of Congress, by 
their rules, make provision for reconsideration after 
the day on which the vote was taken, the Senate al- 
lowing the motion to be entered on the day of the 
first vote or within two days of actual session there- 
after, and the House of Representatives allowing the 
motion to be entered on the same day or the day 
succeeding the first vote. The form of your question 
implies that it has been the custom of your society 
to allow reconsideration at the first meeting subse- 
quent to that on which the vote was taken. That be- 
ing the case, it is entirely consistent with stich custom 
to call a special meeting after the close of the club 
year to reconsider a vote. 


The notices for the special meeting must, of course, 
clearly state all the business which is to be considered. 

Your club should adopt a rule prescribing the limit 
of time within which reconsideration is possible. The 
follewing is a good rule: 

A motion to reconsider a vote shall be in order only 
at the meeting at which the vote was taken, the first 
subsequent regular meeting or an intervening special 
meeting. 

Your expression, “If the affirmative side desire it,” 
implies a misunderstanding on your part as to who 
may move to reconsider. It is not necessarily the 
affirmative side, but is always the prevailing side. 


* * * 


A by-law of our Federation gives the members of 
every federated club within the Federation a right to 
the floor, but expressly states that only delegates or 
their alternates may vote. The question now arises 
whether a member other than a delegate or alternate 
may make the second motions. 

_ It is understood that the right to make and second 


Mrs. Cnuna a. For 


motions is limited to those who have the right to vote. 
The privileges which your Federation gives to mem- 
bers not delegates is a common one, but in the ab- 
sence of special rules to the contrary, gives such 
members only the right to discuss motions. 


The constitution of our club provides that the pres- 
ident at each meeting shall appoint a chairman for 
the following meeting, and also provides that the 
president can at any meeting resume the chair. Our 
object in appointing a chairman to serve for one meet- 
ing is to give the different members practise in pre- 
siding, and as it sometimes happens that a timid chair- 
man cannot preserve order, and that an aggressive 
member may be inclined to assume authority which 
it was not intended should be delegated to the tem- 
porary chairman, it has been the rule that the presi- 
dent could resume the chair at any time. An effort 
is being made to strike out this rule by members who 
do not want the custom changed, but who claim that 
the rule is superfluous, as they say a president may 
occupy the chair when she chooses and call any mem- 
ber to the chair at any time, according to common 
parliamentary law. 


Will you please answer the following questions: 


(a) If a chairman is appointed by the executive 
board to preside at a certain meeting, has the president 
any right to the chair for that day? 

(b) If a chairman appointed by the executive 
board to preside at a certain meeting fails to come to 
that meeting, who has the authority to fill her place, 
the president or the body who appointed her? 

(a) It is not quite true that parliamentary law 
allows the president to preside when she chooses and 
to call any other member to preside at her discretion. 
It is the duty of the president, as a rule, to preside, 
and if she sometimes relinquishes the chair, there is 
a vice-president which the club has provided to take 
her place. If you want to continue the custom you 
speak of, retain the rule by all means. If this rule 1s. 
however, stricken out, the executive board has no 
right to appoint a chairman for a certain day unless 
authorized to do so by the club, and the club should 
also determine whether the president has then any 
right to the chair for that day. 

(b) Ifachairman duly appointed by the executive 
board does not attend the meeting, the power to fill 
the vacancy would remain with the executive board. 
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P | \HE dictatorial dame who rules the world of 
fashion, wearying doubtless of the aspersions 
cast on the domesticity of the Twentieth 

Century woman, and the many disparaging com- 

parisons between the girl of to-day and her grand- 

mother, in the matter of needlecraft, has decreed 
that the smart girl of 1903 shall be a marvel and 
dream of hand embroidery and fancy stitches. 

Her blouses must be heavily embroidered by hand, 
her gowns must show the fruits of spare moments 
stolen from social duties, especially must her voile 
and chiffon house and street gowns be enhanced by 
fagotting, and the daintiness of her mulles and organ- 
dies due to the finest of hand sewing. 

Hand-work is the keynote of the present modes. 
Machine stitching is the trade-mark of the “‘ready- 
made,’ and ‘‘bargain counter,’’ and what self- 
respecting woman can endure the thought for one 
moment of being less dainty or modish than her 
dearest enemy?’ This craze for hand-work has 
imposed a heavy burden on the busy society or club 
woman, but one to be cheerfully accepted when the 
results are so satisfyingly apparent in the finished 
garment. What girl, as she dons her embroidered 
blouse or dainty gown, gives a moment’s thought to 
the hours of toil required to produce such stunning 
results and the envious glances of her dear friends as 
she appears in all the indescribable effects produced 
by her fagotting and hemstitching, more than com- 
pensates her for aching eyes and back, and the 
weariness which oftentimes surpasses understanding. 

Paquin’s efforts to introduce his voluminous 
skirts, from present indications, promise to be suc- 
cessful, and in order to pleat and tuck and shirr this 
fullness around the hips of the average women, soft, 
easily-handled materials are imperative. 

The close-fitting yoke from which the Paquin skirt 
proper will hang, has become an accepted feature 
in the new models. To slender figures it .s an 
enhancer, to stout ones a boon. So few modes when 
first shown are suited to the stout woman. They are 
seemingly all designed for the slender Gibsonesque 
girl, and yet the woman endowed with a goodly 


share of embonpoint is commercially more important 
in one sense of the word, for the reason that she is 
more in evidence. 

The present mode which accentuates the sloping 
shoulder, the straight front, slightly bloused bodice, 
and the perfectly-fitted hip yoke, is more becoming 
to the stout woman than any fashion in vogue for 


As a rule the modiste is at her wits’ ends 


when she first glances at the Parisian models as to 
how to gown her customers inclined to embonpoint. 
This year her task is comparatively an easy one, 
and if the woman will only loosen her purse strings 
to the extent of paying a good price for her corset, 
more than half the battle is won. 

In home and reception wear, white, pastel, grey 
and mauve shades are the favorites. 
many cases these light colors may be designed into 
gowns producing stunning effects on stout figures, I 
should not as a rule advise any but the white to 
women who are beginning to lose their Gibsonesque 
Black is always smart, and dark greens, 
browns, purples and blues, tend greatly to a slender 


Although in 


Yet if a woman insists on the paler shades, 


there are lines upon which the costume can be built 
which will not accentuate the appearance of a 
tendency to “‘too, too much flesh.’’ 

The whole question of ‘‘ good gowning,”’ resolves 
itself into good lines and an understanding on the 
part of the modiste of how she can best treat the 
figure upon which she has to work. No one can 
make a success unless she studies her subject care- 


I am certain if this fundamental rule were 


better appreciated, fewer monstrosities would be 


To be a successful modiste to-day, one must have 
originality. 
four models each season and upon these models 
simply ringing the changes of color. 
tive to-day that the modiste does not repeat herself, 
and that each gown shall be separately designed 
for the woman for whom it is made. 
demand this and unless the modiste is capable o! 
meeting this demand, it were better for her to go out 
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| PERFECTION 
EMBROIDERY 
NEEDLES. 


FIL 
WAS 


Complete 
Outfit for 


1 18x18 inch Linen Center Piece 
1 Handsome Color Study 

1 Diagram Embroidery Lesson 

4 Skeins of Grand Prize Filo Silk 
1 Doz, Eng. Embroidery Needles 


Your Choice of Three Designs 


Strawberry No. 345 
Violet No. 340 
American Beauty Rose No. 344 


Above Outfit sent Postpaid on 
only one fair condition, viz: That 
you promise to ask for and accept 
from your dealer only Richard- 
son’s Silks when you embroider 
the Center Piece. Save tags for 
handsome Free Premiums. See 
Illustrated Booklet with Outfit. 


Send To-day—-Do it Now 


Enclose 25c., mention design 
desired and Address Envelope to 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 
CEPT. 
224 ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL 


Table of Contents 
and sample pages 
~ FREE. 

A scientific book for women, one of the most valuable 
works ever written. It treats of marriage, care of babies, 
diet, nursing, children’s diseases and their care, physical 
culture, personal beauty, giving information that is all im- 
portant to health and happiness. Has 7oo pages, beauti- 
fully illustrated, and 28 colored plates. 9 

“If the information contained in Feminology were more( | 
widely and timely known and heeded, endless and needless ¢ 
miseries might be avoided.''—Chicago Tribune, 

Write for 32-page table of contents and see what this vaiu-) | 
able book contains. An agent wanted in your town, 
C.L.Dressier & Co. 2232 Gladys Av., CHICAGO, ILL. | 
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of business than try to compete 
with those who can provide what 
the woman of wealth insists upon— 
originality. 

An afternoon costume of mauve 
veiling has the upper part of the 
skirt tucked to fit closely. The 
tucks are let out just below the 
knee, from which falls a drop of 
mauve lace ten inches wide, ap- 
pliqued with small black and white 
pendants. From the knee, under 
the ten-inch lace drop, is a full 
flounce of the veiling, on the bot- 
tom. of which is another band of 
wide lace and black and white 
pendants. 

The upper part of the waist is 
tucked to form a deep yoke, a band 


of the heavy mauve lace ten or 


| 


twelve inches wide, from the yoke | 
and studded with black and white | 


forms the lower and 


pouched part of the bodice. A’ 
narrow applique of lace showing) 


the black and white 
outlines the 


pendants, | 
shoulder effect. A. 


crushed belt of mauve Louisienne, | 
with short ends in the back, is’ 


fastened with a cut-steel buckle. 


~y 


Sleeves are very long and very) 
pouche, the pouch being made of | 
an evtre-deux of the heavy mauve | 


lace with black and white pendants. 
A smart coaching costume made 
of black and white check silk. The 
skirt is made. with a fitted yoke 
extending to the front seam and a 
shaped piece forms the _ front 
breadth which is heavily embroid- 
ered in white silk appliqué roses. 


Please 


Mention 


the CLuB WoOMAan 


CREME ELCAYA 


- 
- 
- 


AN EXQUISITE 


TOILET REQUISITE 


FOR SOCIAL USE 


NOT A GREASY CREAM THAT 
REQUIRES RUBBING OFF 
BUT ONE THAT IS ENTIRELY 
ABSORBED, LEAVING A 
DELIGHTFUL AND PERMANENT 


FRAGRANCE OF FLOWERS 


CREME ELCAYA NOURISHES 
DEPLETED TISSUES 
KEEPING THE SKIN IN A 
HEALTHFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
CONDITION, PREVENTING 
WRINKLES, AND MAINTAINING 
OR RESTORING THE CONTOUR 


ESPECIALLY PREFERABLE FOR 
SOCIAL OCCASIONS, AS 
BALLS, PARTIES, CONCERTS, 
ETC, 
ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS AND 
DOES NOT CAUSE HAIR GROWTH 


Used by New York’s Smart People 


A JAR FREE TO EVERY WOMAN'S 
CLUB AND SAMPLES SENT TO ANYONE 
UPON REQUEST 


James C. CRANE 


SOLE AGENT 
108 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


MISS CARROLL 


GOWNS 


ad 


Neckwear, Evening Gowns and 
Wraps, Embroidered Blouses 


fe 


18 WEST 23d STREET 
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MOK 


GGREETING FAIR AND ROOM TO REST IN 
' FIRE AND WATER FROM THE WELL, 

SIMPLE GIFTS ARE FREELY GIVEN 
IN THE HOUSE WAERE GOOD MEN DWELL” 


Che Newest Fads in Furnishings, 


decorating and furnishing of the home. The 

manufacturers, to meet the demand, are 
studying the necessary requirements, the result 
being that every purchaser has a wide range for the 
exercise of taste and fancy. This season offers very 
little that is novel, the distinctive feature lies in the 
new way of using the materials. 

In wall-papers and cretonnes the effects are very 
fetching. The most striking feature in wall-papers 
is their plainer design. The flower effect is still the 
dominant note, but the flowers are not so many, nor 
so large and are scattered. The ‘“‘Crown’”’ pattern 
is particularly modish. When this is used, the 
panelings in ceilings and walls are of a delicate tint 
to harmonize with the paper. 

Homes will be more subdued in coloring this year, 
the question of color being now considered of impor- 
tance, not in one room only but throughout the 
house. Contrasts, with a confused riot of vivid 
reds, and blues, and pinks, and greens, in neighbor- 
ing rooms, will be avoided. Harmony will be 
sought. Pale blue is the favorite color, both in 
paneling and in draperies. Such decorations, with 
the ‘crown’ design of wall-paper will be most popular 
for bedrooms. Dull greens, soft vellows, golden 
browns, and delicate greys and lavenders—in fact, 
all delicate shades which are not common—are to be 
much used. 

This harmony of the color tones is also carried out 
in the woods. The oaks now used are no longer 
yellow and black, but grey in finish. Italian walnuts 
finished in soft browns are in great demand. The 
draperies and coverings carry out still further the 
harmony of color and simplicity of effect. 

A revulsion has come against the Mission furniture 
for interior use, it being considered too heavy, 
though comfortable and attractive. In conjunction 
with heavy rustic furniture, it is now used almost 
entirely for piazzas and verandas of summer cot- 
tages. In really handsome houses such heavy 
effects within are avoided, and the finer styles of 
French and of Italian furniture, elaborately and 
carefully carved, and more or less delicate in con- 
struction, are used. France. of course, offers the 


aged year more attention is given to the 


Mission Furniture on the Wane 


most interesting and the most beautiful decorative 
qualities. Whatever the article may be, the 
‘‘Frenchier” it is, the better. When a certain 
period is selected, it must be carried out in whole‘ 
and not mixed with anything else. When a room is 
distinctly French, a few Japanese or Chinese pieces 
can be put into it to advantage, but French pieces 
should never be used in Jananese or Chinese rooms. 
A revival of Japanese and Chinese furnishings is in 
progress. When used some years ago, they were 
cheapened and made common by the small shops. 
All the work now is finer and more expensive. 
Harmony must be the keynote for their proper and 
effective use. A decidedly new kind of furniture 1s 
the “Japanesque’’ It is very beautiful 
and very handsome, but expensive—too 
expensive, indeed, to be greatly used. So far as 
known, it can only be obtained from a gentleman in 
Boston. The wood is treated with acids and oiled 
to look like old weathered oak. 

Small accessories depend largely upon the atmos- 
Whatever is most 
is the 


woodwork. 
very 


phere one wishes to create. 
pleasing and convenient for the individual, 
rule. But a simplicity depends upon detail of 
arrangement, which gives an impression of openness 
and artistic spaciousness, must be sought. 
Particularly effective touches are made with the 
new French pillow. They are long, of oblong shape, 
and covered with brocades and silks, the ends being 
so finished as to give the effect of a full ruffle. Other 
coverings for pillows are found in handsome Chinese 
brocades which have harmonious lines and colors 
and in tapestry pieces of French designs, exquisite 
and dainty; though the very richest and most 
expensive materials are sought for, 


obtained by fine discrimination in their uses and 


simplicity 1s 


combination. 
‘“Filet’’ lace, 

smart just now. 
note of simplicity is carried out in the choice of orna- 
ments to some extent, objects which are of use being 
preferred to those that can be classed only as vertu. 
In pictures, French engravings are in great demand. 
They are not carried out in periods, but arranged 
in the most advantageous way, with other works. 


made in French convents, 1s very 


It is also very expensive. The 
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i Bae pathway of the missionary in America lies 
through the kitchen.” Why?do you ask? 

Because while other lines of work have kept 
pace with the needs of an ever-enlarging sphere of 
daily duties, the kitchen has been so far overlooked 
that only the professional workers or students have 
stopped to think of the series of laboratory tests 
which are made in the kitchen every day, for three 
hundred and sixty-five days, one thousand and 
ninety-five tests a year. That these tests are not 
always a success is evidenced by the fact that good 
food is not uniformly served. 
choice of material, in combination and in the proper 
Why 1s it that a cook is not 
perfect in the art of cookery? How long will the 
food of a family be prepared by guess work? Girls 
cannot graduate from the public schools of Boston 
unless they have taken the course in cooking. This 
means that chemistry of food, application of heat 
and sanitary science have become a part of common 
school education. Cannot every city do what 
Boston has done’ The work was started by Mrs. 
Mary Hemmenway who supported it for three years, 
until the city of Boston accepted the work as a part 
of regular school routine. The Cantabrigia Club, of 
Cambridge, Mass., held an exhibition of domestic 


application of heat. 


science some years ago and raised money for the 
school-kitchen work which was carried on for three 
summers, using a school building under the direc- 
tion of the Cambridge school committee. When 
this work was accepted by Cambridge, the club pre- 
sented the kitchen equipment to the city for public 
school purposes. Every city, through a woman's 
club, can be thus brought to place cooking where it 
belongs, as an exact science. The school girl will 
erow to be a housekeeper with the passing vears, 
and these trained housekeepers will not be satisfic ! 
with the average kitchen of to-day, but will ask fur 
and secure the model kitchen, which shall be a 
laboratory, simple, exact and practical. This plan 
is in use in school and college and the club woman 
With 
the ever-widening boundary line of woman’s work, 
whether that work comes under the head of social 


has it in her power to place it in the home. 


or industrial, there comes as a parallel line the daily 
domestic life which cannot be put aside. Is it not 
possible to meet it with greater care in the place from 
which power for the home life comes—the engine- 
room, as it were, the laboratory it is—the kitchen. 


There are failures in. 


Che Hitchen as a Laboratory 


Marion Warcl5ride 


How can this be accomplished, do you ask? Put 
everything in its proper place, label it, place the 
rules and regulations in plain sight, allow no guess- 
work, provide dishes for accurate measurement, 
secure the best cooking utensils, provide the best 
food material, study food charts to secure the best 
tombination of food for the repair and support of 
the body. Have a thermometer in the kitchen for 
use with ovens. Have asbestos for all purposes 
where heat is to be retained or retarded. Asbestos 
paper and cloth can be bought by the yard and cut 
to fit pans and plates. Use all labor-saving methods. 
Plan this laboratory work carefully, and when a 
plan is completed keep close toit. To the Woman’s 
Educational and Industrial Union of Boston we can 
turn for proof that this plan can and will work, for 
the Union has demonstrated for some time the 
possibility of carrying on the work of a kitchen on 
laboratory plans. The latest application of this 
plan is seen in the Laboratory-Kitchen in Cambridge, 
where bread 1s made according to the most brilliant 
light of the best scientific methods. This food is 
served at the new Laboratory-Kitchen on Temple 
Place, Boston, where lunch rooms have been opened 
in the fashionable shopping districts. Two floors 
are occupied for the serving of lunches, and part of 
one floor is devoted to a kitchen-laboratory where 
all the food served is cooked. An elevator carries 
one up to the rooms, artistic in grey and green, where 
the windows are bright with red geraniums. Odd 
draperies frame the windows and the ornamental 
touches are Russian dishes of brass and wood, from 
the Russian industrial department of the Union. 
This laboratory-kitchen and food supply company, 
founded in co-operation with the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union, can be visited by all 
club women who desire to see the real work of a 
laboratory-kitchen. 
kitchen for the preparation of food to be delivered 
A novelty 1s a dish for the 


This place serves as a central 


hot at home or office. 
serving of hot food which can be carried to a distance 
in a heat-retainer. This method is proving very 
popular during the short time it has been in service. 

The Domestic Reform League, organized six years 
ago by the Woman’s Union, has now as members 
4,721 employers and 13,430 employees. The number 
of orders filled by the league during the past vear 
shows a gain of three and one-half per cent. over 


the previous year. One hundred and sixty-nine 
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Popular 
Entertainments 


BACHELOR’S REVERIE, A. A tab- 
leauentertainment. Represents ascene 
on the eve of a bachelor’s wedding day, 
in which all his sweethearts pass before 
him, acting in pantomine the parts they 
are’ supposed to have played while win- 
ning his affections. 25c. 

BLIND GIRL OF CASTEL-CUILLE. 


Arranged from Longfellow by Adelaide 
Westcott Hatch. Illustrated by musi- 


cally accompanied tableaux. For a 
reader and any number of young 
people. 25c. 


TAMBOURINE DRILL. For ladies 
or ladies and gentlemen. Pretty fig- 
ures, graceful posings and picturesque 
costumes. Bright and lively. 15c. 


FLOWER FANTASIE. A _ garland 
drill for girls. Graceful poses, evolu- 
tions with garlands and pretty figures 
make a picturesque effect. 


HANDKERCHIEF DRILL. A dainty 
calisthenic drill for any number of boys 
and girls. An imitation of a snow 
storm. A Chautauqua success. 15¢. 


NEW FLAG DRILL. For 16 girls. 
New and graceful figures. Red, white 
and blue costumes. Easy to arrange. 
Suitable for school exhibitions, social 
entertainments and all patriotic occa- 
sions. 15C. 

OWL AND THE PUSSY CAT DRILL, 
The. A nonsense comedy-song drill 
for 1 girl and 4 boys. Adapted from 
the well-known song of ‘‘The Owl and 
the Pussy Cat.’’ Bopeep sings the song 
while the boys pantomine the animals. 
Very funny. Eight boys can be used if 
desired. 15c. 


ROSE DRILL. For 12 girls dressed to 
represent roses. Eight carry arches and 
four carry bouquets of roses. A dainty 
and effective drill. 15c. 


ROMAN WEDDING. By B. K. 
Krauss. A costume pantomime repre- 
sentation. Can be given indoors or on 
a lawn. A beautiful addition to any 
ee ee The scenes give a vivid and 
aithful picture of everything pertaining 
to a Roman wedding ceremony. 25c. 


KATY IN GOOSELAND. By Chas. 
Barnard. A delightful Mother Goose 
play in one act for any number of chil- 
dren. Katy, a child, visits the land of 
Mother Goose and meets her dear de- 
lightful people. Gives opportunity for 
introducing any desired drills and a 
series of Mother Goose rhymes set to 
charming music. The dialogue is bright 
and funny. Costumes easy and effect- 
ive. The play is easily managed in 
small halls or it may be made as elabo- 
rate as stage facilities permit. Has 
proved one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful entertainments ever given. 25c. 


Address 
CLUB WOTIAN COMPANY 
500 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


more accommodations have been 
supplied: this year than last, and 


All this work of the Union has been 
secured through the co-operation 
of the housekeeper, school teachers, 
physicians, and the woman who 
can and will study to simplify 
household work, placing it on the 
same plane with other studies, and 
insisting upon simple, practical, 
constant work. Now to fit the 


kitchen to do the best work, it. 


‘the home will be more comfortable, 
healthful and useful because at the 
304 more than three years ago. 


centre of home life the kitchen has 


become a laboratory, and its power 
goes to the inmates of the home 
ready for use. 


Plain, simple plans 
fitted to the income and the mode 


of life, care in buying and care of 


detail, will bring to the college and 
the home laboratory the same re- 
sult, success and power for the 
work of every day. 


must of all things he light and con- | ~ 


venient. An ideal arrangement, 


where expense is not considered, 
would be the adjustable bookcase | 


with glass fronts, to be used as 
kitchen cabinets. These cabinets 
can be finished in plain wood to 


match the house finish. and treated _ 
When this | 


to withstand moisture. 


question arises, What kind of a) 
worker do we need to carry out | 


these plans‘ Women of common- 
sense and practical j}dugment. As 
the kitchen passes from chaos to 


order, a better class of women will | 


be willing to take this most im- 
portant place in a home. 
public schools training girls to cook 
while in the grammar w ti. a 


college course offering an oppor- 


tunity for this study, with such 


classes in our industrial schools and. 
homes, surely the lesson of the 


laboratory is being adapted to 
home use. The work will of neces- 
sity be slow in a measure but the 
woman who is studying methods, 
who is following the work of Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry of the United States 
Government, can take from the re- 
ports of work done a plan which 
will be of service in the average 
home. If the thinking woman is 
not a housekeeper she has more 
time to plan, and her housekeeping 
friend can demonstrate her meth- 
ods. With the United States Gov- 
ernment leading, the American 
woman can follow the delightful 
art of cooking. By following the 
simple rules for home life which 
science has so plainly indicated, 
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The Only Derfect 
Voice Pastille 


TRADE MARK 


The Genuine bears the above Trade-Mark 


Gestimonials 


Mme. Johanna Tauscher Gadski, writes: 


NEw York, Feb. roth, 1901. 
Answering yours of January 8th, would say 
that I know the Antiseptic Throat Pastilles 
perfectly well, having used them al! last 
season at Covent Garden, London I think 
these /astilles are excellent, and I have 
already recommended same to many of my 
friends. 


M. Edovard De Reszke, 


The noted Grand Opera Baritone, writes: 
New YorK. March Sth, 1900. 
Having used vour 7hroat Pastilles for some 
time now, I have great pleasure in testifying 
to their excellent qualities, and I recommend 
them without hesitation to my colleagues. 


From All Druggists 25 Cents per Box 


SAMPLE FREE 


EVANS AND SONS, Limited 
133 William Street, New York 
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FRENCH SALAD. 


Cut in small pieces six cold boiled potatoes, six 
beets and double the quantity of lima beans that 
have been cooked, drained thoroughly and allowed 
to get cold. Mix the yolks of four hard-boiled eggs 
with two tablespoonsful of anchovy sauce, press 
through a sieve, add little by little four tablespoons- 
ful of oil, one of mustard, two of vinegar, a few 
taragon leaves chopped fine, two pinches of salt, two 
of pepper and the whites of the eggs cut into pieces. 
Mix all the ingredients well together. Place on the 
ice to become thoroughly cold and then serve. 


TOMATO CANAPES. 


Cut some slices of bread two and one-half inches 1n 
diameter and one-eighth of an inch thick, fry them 
in hot butter until they are pale brown, and when 
cold, spread them with Parmesan butter, that 1s 
butter and Parmesan cheese will mixed. Stew some 
tomatoes until they are very thick, season them to 
taste and put a spoonful on each slice of bread. 
Arrange some finely-minced parsley around the edge 
and sprinkle grated Parmesan cheese over the top. 


BEAN SALAD. 


Take a pint of beans, canned or fresh, and make a 
Roumaine salad dressing for them. 
sists of the following: Grate-a teaspoonful of onion, 
mix it with an equal quantity of lemon juice, a heap- 
ing saltspoonful of salt and powdered sugar, a level 
saltspoonful each of pepper and dry mustard and a 
tablespoonful of salad oil. Pour the dressing over 
the beans after arranging the Salad in a salad bowl. 


RUSSIAN TARTS. 


Scald a pint or can of oysters. Take one table- 
spoonful of grated horse radish, one gill and a half of 
water, some lemon juice, one tablespoontul of 
vinegar, one gill of white sauce, one teaspoonful of 
capers, and a very little salt. Let all these boil fora 
few minutes, then add, off the fire, the yolk of an 
egg well beaten and then oysters. Have some tart 
shells ready. Put pieces of lobster, sardines and 
anchovies at the bottom of each tart and fill up with 
the oysters and the sauce. Sprinkle over each some 
minced parsley and capers. Place in a hot oven for 
ten minutes and serve. 


APRICOT TRIFLE. 


Take a pint or can of apricots and boil them to a 
pulp. Strain them through a sieve to remove skin 
and pits, and then add sugar and sweeten to taste. 
When cold, cover with one pint of whipped cream 
and flavor with lemon peel. 
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This latter con-- 


RUSSIAN BISCUITS. 


Mince finely some sardines, cucumber, watercress 
and the white and yolk of a hard-boiled egg. Take 
some water crackers and cover them with this mix- 
ture, place two or three capers in the middle and 
garnish with aspic and watercress. This is a very 
delectable luncheon or supper dish. 


BLUEBERRY PANCAKE. 

Mix two cups of flour with two and a half cups of 
water, one teaspoonful of salt and the yolks of two 
eggs and add the two whites beaten to a stiff froth. 
Place a medium-sized frying pan with half a table- 
spoonful of lard and butter over the fire, when hot 
pour in one-fourth of the mixture, fry to a lght- 
brown on both sides and when done place on a hot 
plate. Bake the remaining batter, put on top of the 
first cake, put blueberries between the layers and on 
top, dust with sugar and serve. 


PINEAPPLE CUSTARD. 


Fill a deep dish with a quart of pineapple, cut 
into small pieces. Add five tablespoonsful of 
powdered sugar. Beat six eggs, mix them with a 
pint of milk and four more spoonstul of sugar, adding 
some grated nutmeg. Pour this over the pineapple. 
Set the dish immediately in a moderately-heated 
oven and bake about half an hour. When done set 
the dish on ice. Serve when cold. 


SPONGE TOAST. 


Take stale sponge cake, cut in slices half an inch 
thick, lay on the platters on which you wish to serve 
it. Beat the whites of three eggs to a stiff froth, 
and then beat in one small glass of genuine jelly. 
Heap the jelly frosting on each slice of cake and in 
the centre of each put a lump of jelly. Make a soft 
custard of the three yolks of the eggs, one pint of 
milk, one tablespoonful of corn-starch. Flavor 
with vanilla. Pour the custard around the cake 
but do not pour on the frosting. As you serve each 
slice take a spoonful of custard with it. 


APPLE CHOCOLATE. 
In a quart of new milk boil a pound of scraped 


chocolate and six ounces of white sugar. Beat the 
yolks of six eggs and the whites of two. Add the 


eggs to the chocolate after the latter has come to a 
boil. Over a layer of pulped apples sweetened to 
taste and seasoned with powdered cinnamon pour the 
chocolate. When the cream is set itis done. Sift 
powdered sugar over it and glaze with a red-hot 
shovel if you have nothing better. This makes a 
delicious dish. 
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Suggestions for Entertainments 


Sy Adelaide Westcott hatch 


festival of the Senses” 


HERE is no question but that the modern fair 
| or bazaar is one of the most approved 
| agencies in existence for raising large sums 
ef money for religious and philanthropic purposes. 
While there is much labor connected with the success- 
ful organization and carrying out of such affairs, 
more money is raised annually by this means with 
doubtless less effort than could possibly be coaxed 
from the pockets of friends in any other way. 


The modern fair has blossomed into an artistic and 
educational function, and to be a financial success, it 
inust be more or less elaborately fitted and decorated. 
People do not patronize such functions simply for 
the good of the cause, but require something attractive 
in return for their admission money. 

Materials for decorations are numerous and inex- 
pensive, and with a little ingenuity a bare hall may 
be transformed into a thing of beauty. Cheese cloth, 
tarlatan, festooning moss, crepe and tissue paper, 
paper flowers, flags, flag gallants, Oriental draperies, 


lanterns, umbrellas and fans, fairy lamps and the. 


thousand and one other materials in the hands of an 
ingenious committee will combine so as to secure 
wonderful and artistic results. 

Decorating the hall is not sufficient; booths and 
bowers should also be attractively dressed in keeping 
with the general scheme of decorations, and it is well 
werth while to select costumes to harmonize with 
and emphasize the colors of the booths. 

There should be seven booths, ore for each of the 
five senses, with a Common Sense and a Nonsense 
Decorate the hall in the seven colors 
of the rainbow. If this is tastefully done, the result 
will present a picture of rare beauty. The order in 
“oreat’ bow must be 


booth added. 


which the colors occur in the 
carefully maintained so as not to unite the strongest 
shades. 

Green, in the way of tropical plants, vines, ever- 
greens, etc., should form a background and setting, 
which throws into exquisite relief the brighter flowers, 
ribbons, cheese cloth or bunting that can be combined 
or used separately; the two former in particular go 
tegether beautifully in twining columns, chandeliers 
and for festooning, drapery fashion, about doors, win- 
dows, mantels, tables or any other available place, ac- 
cording to the manner in which the room is fitted up. 
The drapery effects invert the bow, but this makes 
no difference, and is rather more pleasing to the 


examined by touch. 


eye, because less stiff. Nothing is more graceful or 
charming to the sight than lambrequins, portiéres, 
etc., of vines, striped in the seven colors. 

The booths are each draped with a single hue, the 
softer tones of each color being prettily introduced 
to produce a shading with the strong central hue. 
Shaded candles to match the table decorations will 
emphasize its distinctive color and render the whole 
exceedingly picturesque. | 

The Hear:ng Booth should represent a tent deco- 
rated in red where an expert palmist will read for- 
tunes for a small fee. 

The Feeling Booth is decorated in orange, and 
should be stocked with articles neatly wrapped in 
colored tissue paper or packed in dainty boxes which 
The cost of packages shouid 
range from ten cents each to one dollar. 

Of course, the purchaser buys without knowing the 
contents, but all are assured that whatever the selec- 
tion made, it will be fully worth the price paid. 

The Nonsense Booth is represented by a Klondike 
miners hut, made from old lumber with all the cracks 
and corners filled with cotton sprinkled with snow 
sparkle. Anv number of suggestive signs like: “Ten 
Miles to Dawson City,” “Mercy to the Tenderfoot,” 
etc., are hung ona the outside. The interior is entirely 
covered in golden yellow bunting, with an old gun 
This booth is presided over by 
The costume may 


hanging on the wall. 
voung ladies representing miners. 
be a gray flannel skirt reaching to the ankles, a bright 
red flannel shirt waist and a large gray felt hat, with 
bits of cotton fastened here and there over the cos- 
tume to represent snow. A charge of five cents is 
made for digging a nugget of gold from the mine. 
This will prove an unfailing source of amusement, 
and is a welcome substitute for the time-worn grab- 
bag. 

The Seeing Booth, in blue, offers articles most at- 
tractive to the eve. Dainty taney werk, neckwear, 
silver novelties, pictures, etc. 

The Common Sense Booth, decorated in indigo, 
gives opportunity for offering for sale all sorts of use- 
ful and practical articles, aprons, dressing sacques, 
bedroom slippers handkerchiefs and laundry bags. 

The Smelling Booth, in violet, as the name sug- 
fragrance of flowers and 
these, soaps and dainty 


gests, is redolent with the 
various perfumes, besides 
packages of sachet powder would find ready sale. 
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THE WOMAN WHO TOILS, by Mrs. Joun Van 
Vorst, and MaArigE VAN Vorst (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. 

President Roosevelt writes an appreciative letter 
regarding the women who toil—and it is used as a 
pretace for this exhaustive book. Both writers are 
women of culture and were brought up in luxury. 
The necessary privation which they were forced to 
undergo in order to carry out their researches as 
factory women, was very discomforting. The 
authors changed their style and quality of dress, 
until it was reduced from $447 to $9.75. They 
worked week after week in a shoe shop and pickle 
factory at the usual wages, lived at the factory 
boarding houses, and shared the amusements of the 
other hands. Their accounts show that a healthy, 
capable girl, who could work hard and live plainly, 


can support herself in a Northern factory. But 


many of the girls do not depend on their own earn- 
ings. They live at home and are contented to work 
for low wages, and spend them on finery and amuse- 
ment. These conditions tempt the self-supporting 
girl to overwork, so that she too may have a margin 
for the showy dressing and gay outings. 


Mrs. Van Vorst suggests schools for industrial art, 


lace-making, hand-weaving, book-binding, and wood 
carving for girls who want attractive employment at 
living wages. Mrs. Van Vorst further says that this 
reform could be brought about providing the labor 
unions would furnish steady, skilful workers, and 
that only those who live on their earnings should be 
emploved. The wages being kept sufficiently high 
for a decent support. 

So tar the North only has been spoken of—and 
there the churches were found to give ‘‘no moral 
instruction,’ as the character of the operators is so 
exemplary. 

Miss Van Vorst, however, found the cotton mills 
of the South to be ‘“‘breeders of immorality.”’ Mill 
marriages are proverbial. Women have husband 
after husband, and it was said of one room in the 
factory that ‘““There ain’t a girl but what's left by 
her husband.’ The low standard in the factories 
was found also in the boarding-houses where the 
majority of the girls were dishonored. 

The water and food in these districts were terrible. 


[x11] 


Fda DW. Batchelor 


There was no drainage, and the water was all colors. 
This 1s particularly so at Columbia, S. C., where the 
cotton mills are the largest in the world, and where 
the dwellings around the factories are infested with 
diseases due to these causes. 

The children did not belong to childhood. They 
‘“died like flies’ in summer. Two hundred of these 
children, some only six years old, worked thirteen 
hours a day in one mill, and when their noon-hour 
came, they could not eat from exhaustion. If they 
did not return to work early the following day, a 
man visited the house: on horseback to marshall 
them out. Miss Van Vorst states that twenty 
thousand children under twelve were suffering thus 
last winter, but we believe the number has been 
reduced lately. | 

The worst of all this is, that the majority of the 
stock in these mills and other establishments in the 
South, is owned by people in the North. Such a 
mill as described by Miss Van Vorst is a disgrace to 
every State in the Union as well as South Carolina. 
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“ANNA OF THE FIVE TOWNS,” by ArRNoLD 
BENNETT. 

Arnold Bennett, author of ‘“‘Anna of the Five 
Towns” (McClure, Phillips & Company), has joined 
the class of writers who disdain the bread and butter 
heroine. He says they were suitable for the readers 
of a century ago, but that the dignity of the novel- 
writer's craft to-day requires more important 
material than the infantile unhappiness of some 
childish-minded girl. Mr. Bennett's next novel, 
upon which he is now engaged, will have tor its 
principal figure a woman of forty. “From forty on 
is the most interesting period of a woman's life,’ he 
savs. ‘“‘The average heroine of twenty 1s by no 
means so interesting a study as a woman who has 
lived and reached forty.’’ Mr. Bennett's new 
heroine is the mother of two grown daughters and is 
forty véars old. This author is surely backing up 
his expressed opinion with practice. 

Likewise Mrs. Humphry Ward's “Lady Rose's 
Daughter.’’ The heroine, although not forty, has 
passed her first youth, and Mrs. Ward’s critics admit 
this last book to be her finest effort. 
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PRUDENCE PRATT, A SOCIETY NOVEL, by 
Mrs. Dore Lyon. Published by George V. 
Blackburne Company. Price $1.50. 

Mrs. Lyon is always surprising her friends, and 
audiences, with her versatility. Even her critics 
must concede that it is amazingly remarkable for a 
woman—under the conditions as described in the 
preface of ‘Prudence Pratt’’— to present to the 
public so creditable a first effort. 

The practised writer considers it necessary to have 
quiet and proper environment to create the children 
of the brain, anda first offspring is generally nurtured 
with all the mentality of the author. Mrs. Lyon 
apparently casually produces her pad and writes 
wherever she happens to be—on ferry-boats, rail- 
road trains, hotel piazzas, and, in fact, the more 
people, the greater her solitude. 

It has been generally stated that some of the per- 
sonages in the book were taken from life, but real, 
or composite, the characters fit in their places grace- 
fully, and Robert Elton, the serious young lawyer 
hero, and Olive Sherman, the heroine, weave a pret- 
ty love story of good, pure sentiment. 

The scene in the little country church, where Olive 
and Robert hastened to escape a violent storm, is 
the gem in the book; and the author has made the 
most of the situation that might easily have been 
brought about by the elements in summer. 

The romance ends happily for the young couple, 
although much to the discomfort of Olive’s mother 
and tormer sweetheart, who sail away conveniently 
to Europe. Prudence Pratt is the central figure 
around which the various characters revolve, and 
the book ends when the bridal couple depart on their 
wedding trip and Prudence returns to her home 
alone. 

The illustrations are by Malcolm Strauss and add 
much to the artistic merit of the work. 
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THE UNDER DOG, by F. Hopkinson Smiru. 


F. Hopkinson Smith intimates to a friend that the 
stories in ‘““The Under Dog’’ are founded on fact. 
Mr. Smith’s writings always seem to be studies from 
real life, and we have no doubt of the rumor regard- 
ing his recently published work. His beloved 
Venice has been the scene of many of his most inter- 
esting romances, and there is always a grace and 
charm in his literary style that makes the reader in 
sympathy with every thought and character. 

In “The Under Dog’’ the most dramatic stories 
are ‘‘The Crime of Samanthy North,” ‘“‘Bud Tilden, 
Mail Thief,” and ‘‘Eleven Months and Ten Days.”’ 

‘Bud Tilden,’’ a simple, uncouth mountaineer, is 
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sentenced to twenty years’ imprisonment for extract- 
ing a letter from the U. S. mail bag. The letter 
would have caused great personal grief if it had 


reached its destination. 
It is said that the story attracted the attention of 


the postal authorities in Washington, and Mr. 
Smith was invited to give the facts of the apparent 
injustice from a moral point of view. Although the 
names and localities are not given it is evident that 
somewhere in the West a man is serving a sentence 
for a crime which was to him a duty, but in the eyes 
of the law a crime. 

The author adds, ‘He has kept it up now tor two 
years. His hair is short, his figure is bent, his step 
sluggish. The law is slowly making an animal of 
him, that wise righteous law which is no respector of 


of 


THE PRICE OF FREEDOM, OR THE GRIP OF 
HATE, by ArtHuR W. MARCHMONT. _Illus- 
trated by Clara Angell. New York. New 
Amsterdam Book Company. 

The scene of this story is in England, which 
hardly seems a fitting background for the lurid 
events which take place. The heroine is Lallu, an 
East Indian girl, who defends her honor with the aid 
of a poisonous serpent. 

While the reptile is concealed in her gown she 
reasons with the villain who has designed to control 
her; and when he does not yield to argument she lets 
the snake bite him in the neck. Needless to say he 
dies, but another villain looms up and in aiming a 
bullet at the rather weak hero he kills Lallu, who 
attempts to save the man she loves by interposing 
her body between them. There is much more in the 
plot of the story, but nothing so startling as the 
episode of the serpent which puts Cleopatra some- 
what in the shade. 


persons.’ 
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THE GREY CLOAK. By Haroitp McGrartu. 
Harold McGrath, author of ‘‘The Grey Cloak,’ 1s 
riding a persistent popular wave in Syracuse—his 
home town. The demand for the book, it is said, is 
phenomenal. The loyal citizens would not consider 
for one moment the borrowing of the book from the 
Public Library, or a friend, but must be the happy 
owner. Mr. McGrath has the subtle art of drawing 
man and woman, young and old, around him; and 
each subject is eager to do something for him. 
Some of the phenomenal successes of ‘“‘The Grey 
Cloak’”’ must be due to the author’s skill in making 
friends, and judging from the demands of his following 
for autograph copies pen paralysis should be feared. 
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HAVE SHARP BRAINS NOWADAYS OR 
DROP BACK 


The man of to-day no matter 
what his calling, needs a sharp 
brain and to get this he needs food 
that not only gives muscle and 
strength but brain and ~- nerve 
power as well. 

A carpenter and builder of Mar- 
quette, Mich., who is energetic and 
wants to advance in his business 
read an article about food in a re- 
ligious paper and in speaking of 
his experience he said: “‘Up to 
three years ago I had not been able 
to study or use my thinking powers 
to any extent. There was some- 
thing lacking and I know now that 
it was due to the fact that my food 
was not rebuilding my brain. 


‘‘About this time I began the use 
of the condensed food Grape-Nuts 
and the result has been I can think 
and plan with some success. It 
has not only rebuilt my brain until 
it is stronger and surer and more 
active but my muscles are also 
harder and more firm where they 
used to be loose and soft and my 
stomach is now in perfect condi- 
tion. I can endure more than 
twice the amount of fatigue and 
my nights’ rest always completely 
restores me. In other words I am 
enjoying life and I attribute it to 
the fact that I have found a perfect 
food.”” Name given by Postum 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE « SPUR” FOR SEPTEMBER 


The Spur is one of the brightest 


advertising and general store pe- 
riodicals that come to our ex- 
change desk. It is handsomely 
illustrated with fine half-tones of 
store windows, showing the most 
modern methods of decoration. 
The Spur also contains articles and 
stories of success along many lines! 


“THE METTLE OF THE PASTURE” 


JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Mettle of the Pasture’ (The 
MacMillan Co.) has made his 
usual appeal to his admiring femi- 
nine public. Women are supposed 
to be interested in problem novels, 
and Mr. Allen, like all far-seeing 
novelists, keeps his eye on that 
part of the reading public who will 
very materially swell his royalties. 
‘The Mettle of the Pasture,’’ how- 
ever, is a fine argumentative study, 
but this latest effort deals with the 
sex problem, which is always 
decidedly peculiar and perplexing. 
The question for argument is, if 
a man in his early youth had 
sinned, and in later life falls in love 
with another woman, should he 
confess his error, when his victim— 
with her child—had voluntarily 
disappeared and married in herown 
circle? 

This hero does tell and is ban- 
ished from the woman he loves. 
Later she relents when their lives 
have been ruined. 

am afraid,”’ the heroine says 
to a friend, “‘you do not realize 
what it means to a woman when a 
principle like this is involved. 
Can any man ever know? Does 
he dream what it means to us 
women to sacrifice ourselves as 
they often require us to do? Can 
you not see standing all through 
history the sad figures of girls who 
have only asked for what they gave 
—love in its purity and singleness 
—have only asked that there 
should have been no other before 
them’ And cannot you see what 
a girl feels when she consents to 
accept anything else, that she is 
lowered to herself from that time 


hace LANE ALLEN in “The 


on, has lost her own ideal of the 


man she loves? And cannot you 
see how she lowers herself in his 


of endeavor. Any person at all eyes also, and ceases to be his ideal 


interested in advertising and allied | 
subjects cannot fail to receive 
hlepful information from a perusal 
of this unique magazine. 


through her willingness to live 
with him on a lower plane? That 
is our wound. That is our trouble 
and sorrow.” 
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FOOD MAKES THEM GOOD OR BAD How many men would not pay a/ing, and the Emperors William I, 


Saturate the human body with 
strong coffee and it will in time 
show in the complexion of the 
coffee drinker. 

This is caused by the action of 
coffee on the liver, thus throwing 
part of the bile into the blood. | 
Coffee complexions are sallow and 
muddy and will stay that way until 
coffee is given up entirely. 

The sure way to recover rosy 
cheeks and red lips is to quit coffee 
and drink Postum Food Coffee 
which makes red blood. “I had 
been for more than 20 years an 
inveterate coffee drinker and it 1s 


high price for an infallible recipe 
of the way to win a woman?’ The 
man whose character hangs in the 
set of his coat, and whose talent 


1s consummated in his ability to. 
be well | 


dance a two-step, may 


enough to look upon and tread a_ 


measure with: but when a woman 


considers giving up her love and 
life, she wants a real man—one 
firmer characteristics than 


with 
these. In The Cosmopolitan for 
August, Lavinia Hart, in an able 
article, attempts to solve the 
problem of ‘The Way to Win a 


Woman.” 
* 


Frederick, and William II, but 
with all kinds of Americans in all 
kinds of predicaments. 


* * * 
The chapters which have ap- 
peared from month to month in 
The Century during 1902 and 1903, 


telling the story of Pa Gladden, 
his simple faith, his quaint optim- 


| Man.”’ 


ism, his broad humanity, will be 
gathered and published in book 
form in the fall by The Century 
Company, under the title of “‘Pa 
Gladden—The Story of a Common 
Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, 


author of these sketches, is author- 


ity for the statement that the 


Henry Harland 1s _ this side of | character of Pa Gladden is based 
the water now, having returned upon that of her father, Major 


pletely saturated myself with this f 
or a tew months to his native | John Nicholas Cherry, a cavalry 


drug that my complexion toward 


Ht absolutely true that | had so com- 


the last became perfectly yellow 
and every nerve and fibre in me 
was affected by the drugs in coffee. 


‘For days at a time | had been 
compelled to keep to my bed on 
account of nervous headache and 


stomach trouble and medicines did 
not give me any relief. | had 
never consulted a physician in re- 
gard to my headaches and terrible 
complexion and I only found out 
the cause of them after I com- 
menced the use of Postum which 
became known to me _ through 
Grape-Nuts. We all liked the 
food Grape-Nuts and it helped us 
so we thought Postum must cer- 
tainly have merit and we con- 
cluded to try it. We found it so 
delicious that we continued the use 
altogether although I never ex- 
pected it to help my health. 


“After a few months my head- 
aches were all gone and my com- 
plexion had cleared wonderfully, 
then I knew that my troubles had 
been caused by coffee and had been 
cured when I left off coffee and 
drank Postum in its place.’”’ Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Postum will change the blood of 


town of Norwich, Conn. “My 
Friend Prospero,’’ now running in 
McClure’s, is the third of its kind 
from Mr. Harland’s pen, and ought 
to do as much as his other two 
combined to propagate the microbe 


among the author's countrymen. 


THE AUGUST HOUSEKEEPER 


The August number of The 
Housekeeper contains a number of 
special features which are excep- 
tionally interesting. ‘‘Woman’s 
Work at the World’s Fair,” by 
Ruby Danenbaum, is a timely 
article on a subject which is interest- 
ing the whole country at this time, 
and the illustrations to this article 
make the regular centre page 
illustrative features of the maga- 


zine. 
OK 


The opening chapters of the 
Hon. Andrew D. White's ‘‘Chapters 
from My Diplomatic Life,’’ dealing 
with the minister’s first mission to 
Germany, 1879-1881, is published 
in the August Century. The am- 
bassador found in those two vears 
that his duties and pleasures gave 
him experiences sounding .lmost 
every note from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, and brought him into 


any coffee drinker and rosy cheeks| close touch not only with such per- 


officer during the Civil War, and a 


| Aegts for July and August pre- 


man of broad and genial charity, 
much humor, and quaint phrase- 
ology. 


KITCHEN CHART 


MEASURED DIETARIES BY 
GEORGIA MERRIMAN. 
This invaluable calendar should 
be a part of every household. In 
whatever home it hangs, health 
and happiness are sure to follow, 
for it guides the menus in a scien- 
tific manner conducive to health 
and right living on hygienic prin- 
ciples. 
Published by the Hopley Print- 
ing Company, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


* * * 


‘sents a combined number that is 
both pleasing and attractive. Ar- 
‘ticles on the Society of American 


| and the 


Women in London, the Women 
Lawyer’s Club of New York City, 
professional Women’s 


‘League lend interest to its pages. 


A novelette by its clever business 
manager, Mme. Marie Cross New- 
haus, and an editorial page by the 
editor-in-chief, Mrs. Howard Mac 
Nutt, attest to the cleverness and 
versatility of these energetic ladies. 


and health taxe the place of a, sonages as President Hayes, Secre- The magazine is published at 434 


yellow skin and disease. Adv. 


tary Evarts, Beaconsfield, Brown- 


Fifth Avenue. 
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“There are people one loves, and 
others one likes to talk to.”’ 
“A Bouse. 


‘“‘Never strike sail to a fear. 


Come into port grandly or sail the seas 


with God.”’ 
EMERSON. 


“If you would be happy—let not 
happiness be your aim.” 
Philistine. 


“An enterprising Scranton merchant 
instead of resorting to the usual bargain 
price placard of ‘trousers, 1.98’ hung in 
his window a card reading: ‘Pants 99 
cents per leg—seats free.’ ”’ 

Four Track News. 


‘It isa wise guy who does not monkey 
with his destiny.” 
‘Life is too short to spend in chewing 
the rag.”’ 
ALi BABA. 


Nobody’s Boy 


‘Father's in the nursery 

Taking care of baby. 

Mother's at the Woman's Club 
Talking—scrapping, maybe. 


Some day baby ‘'n’ I will play 
Poker and the races 
Then we'll all of us, no doubt, 
Be in our proper places.” 
Lije. 


“Discretion is the better part of 
virtue.”’ *‘PRUDENCE PRATT.” 


“Blessed is that man who has found 
his work.’’ Philistine. 


“Learn much, not many things. 
‘“‘A watched clock never strikes. 
It is the last match that has no head. 
“Speculation is the fly-paper of busi- 
ness life.’’ 
The Spur. 


A Moonlight Sonata 


The night was cool, and the old stone 
wall exuded rheumatism and dampness. 
But for years the love-lorn swains of 
Utopia had brought their sweethearts 
here to pour forth the tender story into 
their willing ears—and no luck attended 
that rash youth who popped the ques- 
tion elsewhere. 

Thinking themselves alone, they 
ensconced their rustic proportions on a 
comfortable slab and the conversation 
proceeded. It went along vivaciously 
enough at the beginning. Both affected 
a careless lack of interest in anything 
more important than the next church 
sociable and the probable husking-bee. 
The burden of his love becoming at last 
unbearable, with stupendous courage, 
he jerked out the formidable question. 
“Did she love him. ?” 

Coyly the maiden hesitated. She 
must not appear too anxious. 

And while she waited, his manly im- 
patience broke the bonds of prudence, 
and in lisping tones (for he could talk 
no othe way) he delivered himself of 
the following impetuous oration: ‘“‘If 
you love me, ‘thay ‘tho. If you don’t 
love me thay ‘tho, too, but don't keep 
me thittin’ on thith cold thone wall all 
night’’—Ye Gods! 

The cow in the next lot executed a 
double-shuftle and the toads got up on 
their hind legs and danced a can-can— 
and nobody saw the small boy behind 
the wall. who fold. 


Bird Call 


Out of the distance and dark 

The ery of a bird, 

Like some wonderful word, 

As if the dear darkness had strired, 
And had dreamed the dawn lark. 


Dear heart, dear and far, 
Did you dream of a star 
Or a bell, or a bird— 
And I heard? 
ZONA GALE. 
in the ‘‘Bookman.”’ 
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Grace Parker Lyon 


To-morrow 


One summer night, by sweet star-light 
I told my love to-morrow. 
The morning shone—I stood alone, 


The sun streamed o’er my sorrow. 


I drew my sword, e’er yet the word 
To march had first been spoken; 
I stopped beside a river’s tide, 


To gather flowers as token. 


Then quick and fast the men rushed 
past, 
And conquered every foeman— 
The hero’s prize, hung ‘fore my eyes, 


But I stayed just a yeoman. 


My soul is strong, and sings the song 
Of hope and rich endeavor, 
But I’m undone, e’er cause ts won 


Because I linger ever. 


I aim for stars—rush at the bars, 
Then say: ‘““There’s time to borrow; 
There is no bliss I do not miss. 
For this one word—vTo-morrow. 
ANNETTE KOnn. 


‘‘Twofold is the life we live in— 
Fate and Will together run. 
Two wheels bear life’s chariot onward. 
Will it move on only one? 


‘‘Look, the clay dries into iron, 
But the potter moulds the clay. 
Destiny to-day is master— 
Man was master yesterday.”’ 


Book of Good Counsels. 


Handicapped 


‘‘What’s bothering the professor? 

He can’t remember his own name. 

Why doesn’t he try writing it down? 

He did that but couldn't read his own 
writing.” Brooklyn Lije. 
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There Are Others 


He was a manly little chap of three 
years and did not relish the affectionate 
demonstrations of his baby sister. 

One morning his mother called his 
attention to the fact that the baby 
wanted to kiss him. Master Bobby 
submitted for a few moments and then 
retired to a safe distance, wiping off his 
cheek. He looked at his mother pathet- 
ically. ‘‘I like kisses, mama,” he said, 
ruefully, ‘“‘but I don’t—need them.”’ 


‘‘\ woman draws more with a hair of 
her head than a pair of oxen well har- 
nessed.”’ PoLisH PROVERB. 


“A tale is only half told if only one 
man tells it.’’ 
GRETTIS SAGA. 


“There isa mingling of affection 
Where one can tell 
Another all his mind.” 
HAVAMAL. 


“Lines are changed with him who 
marries, there are no more _ by-path 
meadows, where you may innocently 
linger, but the road lieslong and straight 
and dusty to the grave .. . 

“Once you are married, there is noth- 
ing left for you, not even suicide, but 
to be good 
RoBerT Louis STEVENSON. 


‘‘Don't imagine that all the sad-eyed 
women one meets, have loved and lost— 
usually they have gotten him.” 

ANONYMOUS. 
* * 


Song 


Silver of stars, and gold of the sunlight, 
Murmur of whispering tree, 
Fragrance of flower, and peace of the 
night-wind. 
Depth of the restless sea, 


All * * * are in my love for thee. 
* * * 
Consolation 


“It is too bad that your husband has 
got into jail, Mrs. Tantrum. You have 
my sympathy.” 

“Oh, I look on the bright side of it. 
Now I know where he is of nights.”’ 

THE DovuBTER, 
Tales from Town Topics. 
* * 
“O, sad are they who know not love, 

But far from passions tears and smiles, 
Drift down a moonless sea, 

Beyond the silvery coasts of fairy 

isles. 
THOMAS BAILEY ALHRICH. 


Che Club Woman 


‘‘Life consists in molting our illusions. 
We form creeds to-day only to throw 
them away to-morrow. The _ eagle 
molts a feather because he is growing a 
better one.”* ¥, 

‘Positive ‘anything is better than 
negative nothing.”’ 

“If I were a woman I would cultivate 
the fine art of listening. Few women 
can talk as interestingly as they can 
look.”’ 

“IT wish that all parents knew that 
love is better than a cat-o’-nine tails, 
and that sympathy saves more souls 
thanthreats. However,one must know 
love to give love.”’ 

ELBERT HUBBARD. 
* 


The Secret of Success 


“What is the secret of success?’ 
asked the Sphinx. 

‘‘Push,’’ said the Button. 

‘‘Take pains,’’ said the Window. 

‘‘Never be led,”’ said the Pencil. 

‘‘Be up to date,” said the Calendar. 

‘‘Always keep cool,”’ said the Ice. 

‘‘Do business on tick,’ said the Clock. 

‘‘Never lose your head,” said the 
Barrel. 

“Do a driving business,’ said the 
Hammer. | 

‘“‘Aspire to greater things,”’ said the 
Nutmeg. 

‘‘Make light of everything,’’ said the 
Fire. 

‘‘Make much of small things,’ said 
the Microscope. 

“Never do anything off-hand,” said 
the Glove. 

‘Spend much time in reflection,”’ said 
the Mirror. 

“Do the work you are suited for,”’ 
said the Flue. | 

“Get a good pull with the ring,’ 
the Door-Bell. 

‘‘Be sharp in your dealings.’’ said the 
Knife. 

“Find a good thing and stick to it,”’ 
said the Glue. 

‘Trust to your stars for success,’’ said 
the Night. 

“Strive to make a good impression,” 
said the Seal. Life 


’ 


said 


‘There is no wealth but life, 

Life, including all its powers of love, 
of joy and of admiration. 

That country is the richest which 
nourishes the greatest number of noble 
and happy human beings, 

That man is the richest who, having 
perfected the functions of his own life 
to the utmost, has also the widest 
influence, both personal and by means 
of his possessions over the lives of 
others.”’ RUSKIN.. 


September, 1902. 
‘This is the beginning of philosophy— 
Are all things right to all to whom they 


seem so?”’ 
* * * * 


As the Steam Roller Went By 


Bridget Clancy’ (fresh imported)— 
Arrah! this be’s a gr-reat counthry. 
Shure, there’s Pat Clancy, phwat only 
left Connemarrah parish three years, 
an’ now he has his own outomobile. 

Judge's Quarterly. 


At the Agency | 


‘Are you a good cook and laudress?”’ 
“Do O1 look loike twins?’ Life. 


He was covered with the dust of many 
days’ weary tramping, and he lay now 
in the cool of the tangled grasses—bliss- 
fully content. Large black ants crawled 
over him, mosquitos hummed a lullaby, 

caterpillars investigated and beetles 
carefully surveyed him. 

But he rested peacefully, undisturbed. 
Suddenly, with a whirr, a large bumble- 
bee alighted on his toe, left unpro- 
tected by a broken boot. 

A silence—then the tramp arose, 
shook himself-slowly, and with the air 
of an unwilling parent correcting way- 
ward children. 

“Now,” said he, “for that you'll all 
of youse get off.”’ 

ANONYMOUS. 


‘‘Where plain naturalness is more in 
evidence than polish, we have the man 
from the country. Where polish is 
more in evidence than naturalness, we 
have—the town scribe. It is where 
naturalness and polish are equally 
evident that we have the ideal man.” 

CONFUCIUS. 


“When I[ lay dying— 
Lean over me— 
Tenderly—softly 
Stoop—as the yellow roses droop 
In the wind from the south. 


So I may—when I wake— 
If there be an awakening— 
Keep what lulled me to sleep— 
The touch of your lips on my 
mouth.”’ 
LAWRENCE Hope. 


‘“‘In men whom men pronounce as ill, 

I find so much of goodness still; 
In men whom men pronounce divine, 

I find so much of sin and blot; 
I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two, when God has 

not.” 
JOAQUIN MILLER. 
Philistine. 
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Woys and Girls 
LIT TLS 


By Kate ALMA ORGAIN 


boy is no earthly account,’ said the 
“boss” of Sunshine Ranch, as he hastily 
fastened a pair of big spurs upon his boots. 

‘I tell you, Susie, I never can make anything of him.”’ 

‘‘But he seems willing and kind. He does every- 
thing I ask him so cheerfully. I know he laughs 
and seems giddy, but I’ve watched him, John, and 
I think he laughs sometimes to keep back the tears,”’ 
answered the gentle wife of the “boss,” with 
motherly pity in her voice. ‘‘He’s an orphan and 
homeless,’’ she continued. ‘‘ Those are two dreadful 
things to be, John. Do keep him a little longer. 
He has not had time to learn how to work.”’ 

Susie, the wife of big, rough, but kind-hearted 
John Scott, boss of the biggest herd in R 
County, was one of those blessed women who are 
always hunting for the good in. humanity. She 
stood now in the doorway of the rude board house, 
her small, plump figure framed like a picture by 
door post and lintel. The warm sunshine bright- 
ened and gilded the brown of her hair and sent 
gleams of light into her dark grey eyes. Her 
pleasant mouth was earnest and pleading and her 
lips quivered with anxious feeling. 

The house was rude in all its belongings. From 
its rough clapboards outside to its pine table and 
rawhide chairs inside there was no touch of beauty 
anywhere. 

A few morning glory vines struggled to reach the 
low roof, but the indifferent prairie winds blew them 
with reckless abandon into ragged things whose 
efforts were exhausted in simply clinging, with 
seldom an advance in climbing. Yet this cabin in 
the prairies was exalted as a shrine because its high 
priestess was a noble, whole-souled woman. It 
isn’t the furniture and the belongings that make 
home. It is the woman in it. The heart of this 
woman was full of unselfish kindness. It was full 
of that pitying, caressing, longing toward all child- 
kood which God has planted in the bosom of the 
best and truest of women. Her own baby boy lay 
sweetly sleeping inside the room. He was sheltered, 


provided for, loved, yet Susie’s great heart reached 
out anxiously to this boy of some other mother. 
This boy who some way had missed childhood’s 
heritage of care and affection. This child, this waif 
had come to them a short time before hungry, dirty, 
footsore, and friendless. Thus far he had not proved 
a success on the ranch, yet some look in his honest 
face touched that wonderful sense of motherhood in 
Susie, and she pleaded for the boy. 

But John Scott, the practical, energetic boss of 
big Sunshine Ranch could not fool away his time in 
sentimental likings. 

People had to ‘‘rustle’’ about him, so he went out 


the gate muttering: ‘“Good! yes, he is good for 


nothing but to laugh and turn somersaults. I want 
folks that know what to do, and then do it, and 
mighty quick, too. That kid’s got no timber in him 
to make a cowboy., If anything unusual happened 


-he’d just stand round and giggle. My, what 


notions women do take. I’d turn Sam off to-day if 
Susie didn’t take on so about him being an orphan,”’ 
and, still muttering, the boss of the herd mounted 
his swift-footed cow pony, and went in a gallop over 
to where the cattle were grazing, and then up to the 
camp, nearby. This ranch had been established in 
the far West, where grass was free and herds were 
not confined in fenced pastures, and where the 
cattlemen were indebted to no one for grazing 
privileges but the bountiful Creator who had made 
the immense stretches of prairie for the use of 
whomsoever willed and came. 

It was after dinner when John Scott reined up his 
horse near the tents of the herders. The day was 
fearfully warm and sultry. The cattle, idly chew- 
ing their cuds or vigorously lashing the ever aggres- 
sive fly, were gathered in groups under the shade of 
the spreading live-oaks. The herds-men were 
feeling fatigued from the morning work of branding 
and the drowsy effect of a hearty dinner. 

Sam Holding, the orphan boy, lay stretched out on 
the grass in the shadow of a tent as Mr. Scott passed 
by. 
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118 The Club Woman 


‘Why don’t you find something to do ?”’ said the 
boss crossly, looking at the idle attitude of the boy. 
‘‘I don’t see anything to go at,”’ answered Sam. 

‘“You're one of the kind that never sees or thinks 
of nothing,’”’ said John Scott, as he turned impa- 
tiently away and rode along among the herders. 

~The boy did not move. 

He lay thinking, wondering if there was any use in 
ever trying to do anything or to be anything. He 
had never had a chance in life anyway. MHandi- 
capped at birth by poverty and degradation, why 
was he ever born? Life had nothing for him. He 
tried always to laugh and be desperately indifferent. 


_Nevertheless, in his heart he felt all his wretched 


lack of everything, and he realized, child though he 
was, that he was dwarfed and shriveled by want of 
the commonest blessings of boyhood. He wondered 
sometimes what kind of a lad he might have been if 


ordinary love and protection had met his childish 


soul at its entrance upon life’s threshold. What 
would have been his life had a mother’s love and a 
mother’s faith upheld him? 

So the boy lay in the lethargy of utter indifference 
and despair, with his big slouch hat over his eyes and 
his hands opened listlessly at his sides. 

Strong as a young athlete, his careless posture had 
all the easy grace natural to boyhood, but there was 
no smile now upon his lips, for in his heart Sam 
wished he was dead. 

The cattle began moving slowly and lazily to the 
thick grassy knolls near the live-oaks. The prairie 
was beautiful with wild flowers. Great patches of 
“Blue Bonnets’’ spread like purple clouds over 
many acres of its green surface, while primroses, 
black-eyed Susans, and wild verbena covered the 
hill-sides with dashes of color. On the skirting of 
timber, the plum and hawthorne whitened the land- 
scape with abundant blossom, and from the tree- 
tops the southern mocking bird filled the air with 
glorious melody. 

Suddenly, with a jarring of earth that was felt, 
came a noise as of distant thunder. Louder, 
deeper, more frightful became the roar. 

Every herdsman sprang to saddle. 

“The cattle have stampeded,”’ 
Scott. 

A stampede meant disaster to man and beast. 

Sam Holding, rising slowly, looked a moment in 
the distance at the frightened herd rushing wildly 


yelled John 


September, 1903. 


over the ground. He saw the men rushing their 
ponies around behind and on the upper side vainly 
hoping to turn the cattle now madly tearing toward 
the left of the timber. 

Suddenly it flashed through his mind that the 
herd must turn in from a deep canyon out in that 
direction, and this would force them for a time into a 
stretch of prairie straight across from camp. 

As if working under an inspiration, the boy ran 
into a provision tent, seized a sack of salt which, 
with a strength born of intense excitement, he 
threw upon a saddled pony’s back, and in a moment 
was off in a mad face for this prairie straight in 
front. Cattle, Sam had heard, would always stop 
for salt. 

If he could beat them to the prairie he might stop 
the stampede. 

If they ran over him—why, he did not care— 
there would only be one boy less in the world. 

Rushing, plunging, tearing along came the fright- 
ened beasts. It would be certain death to get in 
their way, but the boy galloped on without a 
moment’s hesitation, forcing his swift pony over the 
ground with whip and spur. 

“Come back, come back,” yelled John Scott and 
some of the men, but Sam neither heeded nor heard. 
Dashing in front of the coming cattle, Sam ripped 
open the sack of salt with his pocket-knife, and, 
swiftly galloping on, dropping the contents in a con- 
tinuous stream along the ground. 

The foremost cattle saw and sniffed the savory 
salt, and suddenly halted. 

Some few frantic beasts dashed past, but group 
after group of the frightened animals stopped as 
they came to the lines and piles of salt—and—the 
stampede was broken. 

“Well, John, I told you so,” said Susie, drawing 
Sam close in her motherly arms that night when 
John Scott had called the boy a hero and the bravest 
fellow in the camp. 

“Why! Susie, not one of us had a bit of sense,”’ 
John continued in a voice trembling with excitement 
and unusual tenderness. ‘‘You see it was our first 
stampede, and there was not a man in camp would 
have ran out, as Sam did, in front of that herd of 
cattle—no, not for a bag of gold!”’ 

“Well! I told you, John,” said Susie, laughing 
and crying. 
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